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That He 
‘Who Runs. 
“May Read 


» 4 {1 has taken six years of diligence and more 
Risigs| than one hundred thousand dollars to 
| bring Field and Stream to its present un- 
oi assailable position as “America’s Magazine 
: - for Sportsmen by Sportsmen.” 
: We consider its prestige and circulation worth 
all the time and money expended. 
If this be true, what is it worth to an advertiser? 
Bear in mind, we are offering a condition, not 
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a promise ot a theory. 
Our rates are low enough to emphasize the 
saying: the best is cheapest. 4 
Are you sharing these advantages with us? 7 












JOHN P. BURKHARD CORPORATION, | Publishers 
35 West Twenty-first Street # New York 
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SUBSCRIPTION BLANKA 


Subscription price, one dollar per year. With each year’s subscription or extension we 
send a choice of the fine engravings by distinguished artists shown below. With a five-years’ 
subscription we send the entire set of six. These pictures are 19 x 25 inches in size and in 
every way worthy of a good frame and a choice position in the home or office. This liberal 
offer is liable to be withdrawn at any time. Field and Stream is now in its seventh year 
and firmly established as “America’s Magazine for Sportsmen by Sportsmen.” A year’s num- 
bers (12), if bound in book form, make an 800-page volume of the most valuable sportsmen’s 
literature obtainable, and worth many times the subscription price of one dollar yearly. 








JOHN P. BURKHARD CORPORATION, 35 West 2Ist Street, New York: 


Enclosed find ..... Dollar.. ($...) for which send Fretp AND STREAM for one year, be- 


ginning with the ................ number, and picture No......, as per your offer above, to: 


(OVER} 
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Things to Eat, Drink, Wear and Use 
Places to Go and Ways to Get There 
Business Cards inserted under the e head ng:, $3.00 per 


_ for ore year (12 i-sues). Space Lmited to seven 
ines. 
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ARMS, AMMUNITION AND ACCESSORIES 

BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT COMPANY, 313 

BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

D. M: LEFEVER AND SONS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Fine Shot Guns to Order. 

E.I.DU PONT DE NEMOURS AND CO ,WILMING- 
TON, DE a ARE. High-grade Powder for Shot 
Gun and Rifl 

HARRINGTON AND RICH: ar ona WORCESTER, 
MASS. Single Guns and Revolv 





Smith 


Savage 


Bm. Ts 


HAZ: AnD POWDER ——— 44 c EDAR ST., NEW 
Sh t G 
J.STEVE ‘NS. ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY, CHICO- 
LEFEVER “ARMS COMPANY, 
Rifles and Shot Guns. 
MILLS, CINCINNATI, O 
PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
using a cushion of air. Is leather covered. No Pumps. 
and returned at once. Will improve your score at the 
A, CLINTON, M¢ 
WTICA, N. Y 
CAMERAS 
CRESSKILL, N. J. 
FILM CO., BURLINGTON, 
CAMP OUTFITS 


i Smokeless Pow 
HUN iy — COMPANY, FULTON, N. Y. 
PEE F ALLS, MASS. Small Bore Rifles, Pistols and 
Single Gun 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., 
High-grade Shot Guns. 
MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN., 
ORIENTAL POWDER 
Black and Smokeless Powder 2 
CINCINNATI, 
O. All Kinds of ——- 
PNEU M ATIC RECOIL PAD Avoids recoil by 
No Valve. No Recoil. No Flinch. No Headache. 
- No Bruised Shoulders. No money if not satisfactory, 
traps. Price $2.00. If your dealer does not kee 
them address the manufacturer, J.R WINTERS, BOX 
SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 
Repeating Rifles and Ammunition. 
CENTURY CAMERA CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
MANHATTAN 2 PTICAL COMPANY | OF 
MULTISCOPE AND 
WIS. Al-Vista Cameras 
BURLINGTON RE [ace RATOR BASKET CO., 
BURLINGTON, LOW Refrigerator Baskets 


DAVID T. ABERC ROMBIE, 14 SOUTH ST., NEW 
YORK. 

GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MEG. Cco., 
RACINE, WIS 

MARBLE SAFETY AXE I aati GLADSTONE, 
MICH., Knives Axes, ete 

MECHANICAL F ABRIC CO. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Pneumatic Mattres 

MERSHON & MORLEY, SAGINAW, MICH. Port- 


able Houses and Cabins. 
oS HICKORY CHAIR CO., MARTINSVILLE, 
IND. Log Cabins and F urniture. 
PNEUMATIC MATTRESS AND a SHION CO., 35 
and 37 BROADWAY, NEW YOR 


PRIMUS COMPANY, 512 WEST B6T H ST., NEW 
YORK. Camp Stoves. 
FISHING TACKLE 
F. MEISSELBACH & BRO., NEWARK, 
B Ls MEEK AND SONS, LOUISVILLE, ¥eY Fine 


4 
CLARK, HORROC KS & ( SOMPANY, UTICA, , 
E "4 KENT, O. Trolling Baits. 
H H. TPE co., 23 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
an MFG. bo, 


BRISTOL, CONN. Steel Fish- 
‘ 
TeSBERSON & wer & Ss, 10 PARK PLACE, NEW 
YORK. i wa al 
a I ALTY MFG. 00. “GOSHEN, IND. Buck 
ail Spinners. 
SHAKESPE ARE, JR., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Reels and Bai 
YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
FOR DOGS 





Automatic Reels. 
made by AUSTIN, YOUNG & CO, 


SF 
Avstin’s Bread, 
ROSTON MASS 





POLK MILLER DRUG CO., RICHMOND, ,\vA 
Medicines 

SPRATT’S PATENT NEW ARK, N. J._ Dog Biscuit 
Prepared Foods for Animals and Birds, Medicines. 


THINGS TO DRINK 
GINSENG [DISTILLING (CO., ST. LOUIS, MO 
Cocktails, Rye and Bourbon W hiskey 
Hunter Whiskey, WM. LANAHAN AND SON, BAL- 
TIMORE, MD. 
Malt Creamlet C ocoa, a Preparation for Home and 
Se CREAMLET CO.,19 LIBERTY ST. 
¢ 


OLIVINA VINEYARDS, JULIUS PAUL SMITH, 67 
DUANE ST., NEW YORK. California Still and 
Sparkling Wines. 

WEARING APPAREL 

Boston Garter, GEO. FROST CO., BOSTON, MASS 

CALIFORNIA CORSET CO., “oe HOYT 
FULTON STS., BROOKLYN. A 

JAEGER Sanitary Woolen Romaine 
all Cities. 


AND 
Agencies in 


GUIDES 
(Should any of our readers be disappointed in any way 
with any of these guides we will esteem it a courtesy 
if they will let us know the cause.) 
ADIRONDACKS, N. Y. 


A.M.CHURCH, OLD FORGE, HE PRIEES CO. 
CHAS. C. ROBINSON, LONG LAKE, HAMILTON 


Co. 
ED. DUSTIN, PAUL SMITH’S, FRANKLIN CO. 
ED. CAGLE, SARANAC LAKE, FRANKLIN CO. 
E. P. PERKINS, DUANE, FRANKLIN CO. 
HALSEY R. SPRAGUE, DUANE, ae co 
HARVEY G. ALFORD, LAKE PLACI SSEX CO. 
= _ 1KINGMAN, SARANAC LAKE, FRANKLIN 
J. W. ‘WOOD, SARANAC INN, FR: gilt IN CO. 
ROSS L. HAYS, BLOOMINGDALE, ESSEX CO. 
SE ty M. PIERCE, RAQUETTE LAKE HAMILTON 
BRYANT ‘SARANAC LAKE 


SLATER, SARANAC LAKE, 





FRANK- 
FRANK- 


co 
Ww ARREN 
LIN CO. 
WARREN J. 
LIN CO. 


COLORADO 
J. M. CAMPBELL, BUFORD. 


L. D. CRANDELL, DE BEQUE. 

W. H. HUBBARD, GLENWOOD SPRINGS. 
IDAHO 

CHARLES PETTYS, KILGORE. 

CLAY VANCE, HOUSTON, CUSTER co. 

H. W. JOHNSON, KETCHUM. 

J.B. CRAPO, KILGORE. 

JOHN CHING, KIL GORE, Ri peer r co. 

R. W. ROCK, LAKE, FRE 

W. L. WINEGAR, EGIN, PRE MONT co. 


MAINE 
JAMES A. DUFF, KINEO, MOOSEHEAD LAKE. 
L. 0. HUNT, NORCROSS 
SAMUEL COLE, G REENVILL E 
W.C. HOLT, HANOVER. 
MONTANA 


A. H. McMANUS, SUPERIOR. 

A. T. LEEDS, BARBY. 

as AS. MARBLE, ALDRIDGE, 
J. KE ae ey ARBY. 

Gio M. FARRELL, JARDINE, 

Se oe: BLAIR, LAKEVIEW. 

Zt DUNHAM oe 


PARK CO. 
PARK CO 


V bY. 
WILLIAM JACKSON, BROW NING te 


NORTH CAROLINA 
FRED LATHAM, HASLIN, BEAUFORT CO 
FENNER S. JARVIS HASLIN, BEAUFORT CO. 
OREGON 
W.H. BOREN, CAMAS VALLEY 
| WYOMING j 
CECIL J. HUNTINGTON, DAYTON. 


JAMES L. SIMPSON, JACKSON 
MARK H. WARNER, TEN{SLEEt 
MILO B SN SLEEP. 


y A 
fT LAWSON, LARAMIE. ‘ 
Ss. CREE. JACKSON 
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SALE, WANT AND EXCHANGE LINERS 


FOR SALE.—Splendid mounted elkhead [arge“antlers’ 
worth $125 for$75. Send stamp for photo. , Box 63° 
Livingston, Mont. 





Advertisements under this head are 3 cents per word 
per insertion, payable in advance. Numbersand initials 
count as words 





LIVE MOOSE WANTED —for propazating purposes ; 
malecr female. Sta eyourlowestprice. J.T. Benson, 
Auburndale, Ma s. 





IRISH TERRIERS.—Good ones, puppies and grown 
dogs and bitches. Red Hills Kennels. Hackensack, 
i. J. 





FOR SALE.—Some cracking good pups; $10 up; 1903 
derbies; few brood bitches cheap. Bar Harbor Ken- 
nels, Bar Harbor, Maine. 





FOR SALE.—One Chesapeake Bay bitch, two and one- 
half years old; good retriever. Price, $20, or will 
trade for boat. J. E. Cox, Cairo, Neb. 


FOR SALE.—20 natural coon dog pups; 30;rabbit hound 
pups and dogs; 25 fox hound pups and dogs; wolf hound 
pups; My coon dogs will find coon night or daytime. 
OQ. F. Blanchard, 22 Clark St., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


SPORTSMEN! TOURISTS!I—C. A. Hayden, Oxford, 

Ohio, are putting out a little pocket water filter that 
you can’t get along without. Easily carried in the 
pocket. Price, 75 certs. 


WANTED.—AII breeders who have good stock to sell, or 

dog handlers who wish dogs to break, to know that 
FIELD AND STREAM will bring them all the business they 
can handle. We get such requests daily, and refer them 
to our advertisers. 











WANTED.—Feathers for fly-tying; brown hackles from 

game and brown Leghorn roosters, wild male turkey 
tail and wing feathers, pink curlew, wood duck, plain and 
barred; blue jay wings, crow wings, etc. Address, J. H. 
Keene, Richmond Hill, Long Island, N. Y 





FOR SALE.—One full-blooded female pointer, well 

broken, vigorous worker, staunch on a point, excellent 
backer and retriever with (4) full-blooded male puns. 
lor prices and particulars write to J. S. Whitley, Wil- 
liamston. N. C 





FOR SALE.—Derbys, English setter puppies, just right 

for training, bred from field trial winning stock, full 
pedigrees, handsomely marked black, white and tan; 
also trainei dog and bitches. Jas. A. Long, Adrian, 
Mich. 





FOR SALE.—Wire-haired fox terrier. A good one, 

young, has been shown five times, twice in England, 
never been lower than third; was once reserve for cham- 
pionship at a very prominent English show and once 
reserve in winners here. Address James Watson, Hack- 
ensack, N. J 





FOR SALE.—Litter English setter puppies, finest 
breeding, eligible, in the best of health, strong and 
active (will make bird dogs), nicely marked, whelped 
March 30. Price, either sex, $20; half usual express 
charges. Ed. F. Haberlein. McPherson, Kansas. 





FOR SALE.—Two high-class Collie dogs, 18 mo. old, 

lsable and 1 tri-colored, full white collar and white 
markings, $50 each. Some good bitches at $30, and 
piippies $10 to$15. 1 red cocker Spaniel,$20. Spaniel 
pups, $10 to $15. Fox Terriers, all ages and prices. 
Address Geo. A. Tracy, Willimantic, Conn. 





FOR SALE.—Fine, latest model Smith ejector gun, 
12-gauge steel barrel, $35. Also fine camera cheap. 
Add-ess IF’. W., care FreELp AND STREAM. 





FOR SALE.—Canvas Folding Boat, fine fly rod, also 
_ ticket to Cuba and return. Address J. C. H., care 
FIELD AND STREAM Office. 





FOR SALE.—Several fine tapestries at half-price. 
Something nice for home decoration. Address W. C. 
H., care Fietp AND STREAM. 





“The Tent and Awning Makers’ Guide.” $15. The 
‘*Busher Cutting System.” $10. Send stamps for 
price list tents. Busher, Springfield, Ill. 





DOG TRAINING.—Can take a few dogs to train for 
private shooting. Work on prairie chicken and quail. 
Pups to be eight months old orover. Dogs taken July 1 
and finished in four months. Terms reasonable Ed. 
Haberlein, Jr. Present address: McPherson, Kans. 





ENGLISH _ SETTERS.—Descriptive catalogue for 
stamp. Varsity Kennels, Albion, Michigan 


FOR SALE OR TRADE.—English setter bitch, 2 years 

old, well trained to hunt over. Price, $50 cash or will 
trade for Smith or Remington pigeon gun. No better 
dog for quail or grouse; will retrieve also if permitted. 
M. K. Smith Box 23, Cass Indiana 








FOR SALE.—Litter of Po'nter pupp’es, n‘cely marked, 

liver and whi‘e:elig ble toreg stration; Whelped April8; 
four males, three females Are by Rushaway Dick, 50341 
(a bench show winner) ex Porter’s Fannie, 62290. For 
pedigree, prices, etc., address Wiliam Taylor, Mosher Ark. 





AGENTS WANTED in every community. Subscription 

price onedollara year. Get 5new subscribers. Keep 
$1.25 for your work. Get 10 new subscribers, and keep 
$3.00. Get 25 new subscribers and you will earn $8.75 
Send for sample copies. Firtp AND SrreaM, 35 West 
2ist St., New York 





Exchange your surplus stock }y three line 


advertisement in 


THE TRADER 


best patronize exchanged medium. Send stamp 
for sample copy to 


D. H. C. MILLER, East Orange, New Jersey 


EXCELLENT SITE FOR A FISHING CLUB 


436 acres at Westport, N.Y. 3 fine trout streams 
suitable for forming large pon’s. Abundance of the fin- 
est trout, ani location for fishing or sporting clu» un- 
surpa:sed. 3barns. £22,000. 


W. M. QSTRANDER 
North American Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FINE TROUT PRESERVE 


Consists of a park of 60 








near Toronto, Can. 
acres in which is a Jake of 25 acres, always 
clear and cool and a perfect home for the fam- 
ous speckled trout in which it abounds. Has 
been used exclusively as a fishing and game 
preserve for 25 years and is considered one of 


the finest in Canad. Price reasonable. 


W. M. OSTRANDER 
North American Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bullalo Horn Novelties 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


E. W. STILES, 


141 Washington St.,. HARTFORD, CONN. 
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AIR BRUSH We are making and selling 
— os t -_ ~ Tool in use. Ap- 
. plies color Dy Jet of air, ena. |- 
ae the artist to do better 2 Mr. Sporting Goods Dealer: I write catalogs, magazine 
and save time. Nostudio-coz- ads., circr lars any sort of advertising T write ads. that 
plete witho«t it. Circulars free folksreai. For $1.00 I send five 3-'n., single column ads. 
* | I warrant them to suit. If they fail, your money t ack 


Address AIR BRUSH MFG. CO; | That's my way. : 
ART WORK, _ te Nassau St Rockford, USA FARRINGTON, Business Builder, Delhi, N. Y. 


PRENTISS CLOCKS TO Authors Seeking a Publisher 


are accurate timekeepers, strong and well made Manus:r:pts in all branches of literature, su table 

requiring winding but six times ayear. | for publication in took form, are required | y an estab- 

Also Tile, Frying- pan, Program ag house. Liberal terms. No charge for examina- 
and Electric Clocks. 

















Prompt attention and honorable treatment 


SEND FOR CATALOGLE No Sf “BOOKS ”’ 
The Prentiss Clock Improvement Co. Box 141, The Herald, 23rd Street, New York 


Dept § 49 Dey St., New York City. 














ROWLAND, 


Fred Sauter || TAXIDERMIST 


Aspecialty in mounting Moose, Elk,Caribou 
Headquarters of and Deer Heads. Call and examine work. 


Taxidermy 182 Sixth Ave., reer ist st. New York 
3 North William St..e New York || SAVE YOUR TROPHIES 


NEAR FRANKFORT ST. write f rT 
‘Sieger mounted naturally and artisti- othe Gor enw Cinstonted Gotsingue, 








ad 

















cally to order. Skins tanned and made 


66 ” 
=== into rugs and mats with mounted heads. 
Large stock of birds and animals, singly or in afl 
attractive groups, for sale or to rent. Horns, 


game heads and panels for decorative purposes It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, 
always on hand. All work durably made and Antlers, etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds 
moth p f. Established 1860 and Fish, and all kinds of work in Taxidermy. 

Ward's Natural Science Establishment, Rochester,N.Y. 


THE WM. RB. BURKHARD CO. scr ' wi.” 


ESTABLISHED IN 1855. 


Everything in Sporting Goods af Wholesale Prices. 


SPORTSMEN VISITING the great Northwest can save time, trouble and money by purchasin 
their supplies of us. Correspond in advance and have them ready for you on arrival, or shipp 
direct to your destination. 




















In your Sleeping Room or Pocket, while Hunting, Camping or Fishing, if in a Cave or to see 
in Logs or Thick Brush 


HAVE A FLASH LIGHT 


Always Ready , | 4000 to 5000 
No Smoke soeccmemeell Flashes 
No Dirt 


No Odor Renewal 





PRICES, POST OR EXPRESS PAID. 


No.1. Special Pocket Style, % x 8\ in. in size, leather covered aluminum case, made extra light in weight...$2.50 


No.6. New Model, 14% x 8 inches in size, nickel or oxodized copper finish.... 2.50 
No. 9. el ” 1% x9% “ iis 5 = i = peesen . jacbieoneenibelieend 3.00 
No.12. ‘“ . SS ines ” “e vd os fe. caumiapeumedmupeiansint innehias sesclehaae 4.0) 

Extra Batteries. No. 1, 50c.; No. 6, 40c.: No. 9, 55¢.; No. 12. 7se. The batteries in these lights are much better 
than any others, as they remain in life six months as against others three mouths. If continuously kept lighted they 
will last from 6 to 10 hours (No. 1, 6 hours; No. 6,7 hours; No. 9, 8 hours; No. 12, about 10 hours), If batteries are 
aot sent prepaid deduct 25 yer cent. from above prices. Address all orders to 


FIELD AND STREAM, 35 W. 2Jst STREET, NEW YORK 
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YACHTS AND LAUNCHES 
MARINE perp ENGINES 


Row Boats and dealer in fittings I have on hand boats built and 
ready for immediate delivery, guaranteed in every way to give perfect 
satisfaction 

If you would have the best of Boat Construction at reasonable prices, 
write or call on 


AUGUST J. FRITZ, 181 Wést Main St., Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 
ROW BOATS AT FACTORY PRICES 











SQUARE Our Folding 
and Canvas Boats 
POINTED Are Cheapest 
STERNS and Most 





Serviceable 


BIRD BOAT co. Complete Catalogue Sent upon Application Kalamazoo, Mich. 


























Lake View House |} Sem 3s cents im stants or one soar aot 4 
subdscription to 
GEORGE STRAIGHT, Prop. ‘ Woods and Waters $ 
_ ¢ “THE MAGAZINE OF THE ADIRONDACKS” § 
2 i of Cae a ite ed ¢ 
sport in genera dited by 
BLUE MOUNTAIN LAKE ’ nanny ued Tse 105 St., New York é 
HAMILTON COUNTY, N. Y. The Adirondacks 
Rates : $8 to $12 per week ; $1.75 per day Lake Placid, N. Y. 
First-class Livery in connection ities a . er 
A specialty is made of entertaining sportsmen | Ht. S. ISHAM, - <- Proprietor 





“The Largest and Best Hotelin the Heart of the Adirondacks” 
2,000 Feet above the sea level 


THE UTOWANA 


BLUE MOUNTAIN LAKE, HAMILTON COUNTY, N. Y. 

















OPEN JUNE TO OCTOBER 





ia has a frontage of 225 feet with a piazza 20 feet wide. It contains 260 large and pleasant 

rooms, which are adapted to the families requiring them en suite and is illuminated 
throughout by the Edison incandescent lights. Heated by steam and large open fire-places. 
The Hotel is supplied with electric elevator and hot and cold water baths. 

The Location is Unsurpassed in Loveliness 

Large and rapid steamers have been reccently constructed and tourists can now leave the 
Grand Central Station, New York, and reach the Utowana at Blue Mountain Lake in about 10 
hours. There is no staging and travelers are under cover all the way 

Golf, tennis, bowling, boats and launches, bathing, ping-pong, &c. Superior music. 
U nsurpassed cuisine. 

The drinking water for the hotel comes from one of the purest springs in the woods. 

Finest hunting and fishing in the Adirondacks. A great many deer are killed in the 
immediate vicinity of the hotel every year. 

Tickets can be obtained and baggage checked through to the Blue Mountain Lake from 
any point on the New York Central & Hudson River R. R. 

Terms: $21.00 per week and upwards 

The office of the Western Union Telegraph Company is located in this hotel. Pharmacy 
located in hotel. A well known New York physician is resident in the hotel throughout the 
season. Mails arrive and depart daily. 

On application, a diagram of the floors, giving the location of each room, will be furnished 
J. F. HLEIN, Proprietor, LATE OF SHERRY’S AND THE RENAISSANCE, NEW YORK 


Mention FrELD AND STREAM when you write. 
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Champlain Transportation Company 
Lake George Steamboat Company 


Lake Champlain 
and Lake George 


“*THE GATEWAY OF THE COUNTRY”’ 











Magn ficent side-wheel Steamers make double 


service through Lake Champlain and Lake George 
passing some ol the grandest scenery on this continent 

Historie ruins, Fort Ticonderoga, Fort Frederic, 0 e 4) e 
sites of famous land and naval battles, rugged 
shores, together with grand Mountain and Lake 
scenery, make a trip through these lakes never to be Albany, N. Y. 
forgotten 

The popular route to and from the Carno.i 
Summer Scnoor, Green, White and Adirondack Geo. H. Bancroft, Prop. 
Mounta ns, Saratoga, Ottawa, Montreal, St. Law- 
rence River and all points which this region includes 

Close connections with all trains over D. & H.C 
Co.’s R. R., for all points, and with railroads diverg- 


ing for North and East Most Centrally Located 





° Two blocks from Capitol 
For time tables and Illustrated Guide Book Free ’bus to Trains and Boats 
apply to 
GEORGE RUSHLOW 
General Manager $2.00 and $2.50 Per Day 


American Plan 


General Office, Burlington, Vt. 


























THE BUTTERFIELD 


In the Center of the Business 
and Theatrical Portion of.... 


UTICA, NEW YORK 
















American, $3.00 a Day and Up 
European, $1.00 a Day and Up 









Free ‘Bus to all trains 


GEORGE W. PEARCE, Manager 






First-class Restaurant in Connection 





New Management New Furnishings and Equipments 
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The Adirondacks’ Most Favored Resort 


HOTEL AMPERSAND 


AND COTTAGES 
On Lower Saranac Lake Now Open 





Hotel Ampersand is 2 most elegantly appointed and attractive hotel. It accommodates 300 guests, 
and has all modern conveniences—open fireplaces, private bathrooms, electric bells, gas, elevator, steam heat, 
and electric lights. AN IDEAL mountain and lake resort. The finest golf course in the Adirondacks. A 
most attractive place for young people. Fishing, swimming, rowing, tennis and dancing. Superior music. 
Post, telegraph and long distance telephone offices in hotel. Opens June 26th. Address 


GEORGE S. MOULTON, Manager, Ampersand, Franklin Co., N. Y. 














Heart of the AdirondacKs 


= —=THE STEVENS HOUSE== 


LAHE PLACID, NEW YORK 
2,063 FEET ABOVE TIDE 


NOW OPEN 


Charmingly located between Lake Placid and Mirror Lake. Greatly enlarged and thoroughly 
renovated and refurnished. 52 Bath Suites. Sanitary system the latest and best. FINE 18 
HOLE GOLF LINKS. Boating, Fishing and all Amusements. For Illustrated Circular address 


r J. A. . A. Stevens, Lake Placid, N. Y. i 
NOW OPEN 


Paul Smith’s Hotel 


axe 15 COTTAGES 




















Camps to Rent St. Regis Chain of LaKes 


TALLY-HO MEETS ALL TRAINS 


Address, PAUL SMITH’S HOTEL CO., Paul Smith's, N. Y. 


Or F. R. SCOFIELD, Metropolitan Building, New York 


\. y, 
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Where you can Catch Trout 


SPRUCE CABIN INN 


The most attractively located modern hotel in Pocono 
Mountains; seven different trout streams; booklet 
and particulars of PRICE BROS., Proprietors, Cana- 
densis, Pa.; Cresco Station, D. L. & W. R. R. 


Pil’. OPEN MAY Ist,1902 BREE" 
BEST FISHING NEAR NEW YORK 


o Page Book, with Tide Table Charts, How to Fish, 
Where to Fish, and other information for Salt Water 
Fishermen, free at any Bait Store in New York or 
Brooklyn. Special Rates to Clubs. 


Joe Turner's SSe*xce"™ Highland Beach, N.J. 








\Tlueb ee LAKE 





v7 “3 Joun Ry 


THE NEW ROUTE TO THE FAR- 
FAMED SAGUENAY AnD THE 
only rail route to the delightful summer resorts and fish- 
aa crenne north of Quebec and to Lake 8t. John and 
Chicoutimi, through CANADIAN ADIRONDACKS. 
connect at Chicoutimi with Saguenay Steamers 
for Tadousac, Cacouna, Murray Bayand Quebec. A round 
trip unequaled in America, through matchless forest, 
muntain river and lake scenery, down the majestic 
enay by daylight and back to the Fortress City 





c. mm 
nks near hotel. Connec- 
tions for Grand’Mere and the CELEBRATED SHAWINI- 
GAN FALLS, the NIAGARA of the EAST. Appl to ticket 
agents of ali principal Cities. A beautifull, illustrated 

ide book free on application. ALEX. HARDY, Gen. 
Foss. Agt., J. G@. SCOTT, Gen. Man., Quebec, Can. 





Cobb’s Island Club House 
Is open all the year for sportsmen. 
Brant, Duck and Goose Shooting in so = over live 


——{——————— ys. 
Shore Bird Shooting and Good Fishing in Summer. 


.0., N 
aopaess F, B, COBB, erHen ©: 0, Recisamptce 








———$_$$$$S$$$$$§$—, 
CURRITUCK SOUND SIDE GUNNERS’ RESORT 


4,000 acres as good land for quail as N.C. affords and 
3,000 acres good marsh for ducks, geese and swan, 
quail, ducks, geese and swan plentiful. Season Nov. 
1oto March 1. One mile water front on Currituck 
Sound. Good accommodations with excellent table. 
Terms reasonable, by the day, week or month. 

Apply to WM. H. BRAY, Currituck, N.C, 


The above land and privileges are for sale. 
ALL ABOUT THE NORTHWEST 


For only TEN CENTS seem ey srs for one year 
9 2 28-page illustrate 1 Maga- 
“ OPPORTUNITY’ zine, which conta‘ns aa 
month fresh, reliable information about thi: great, rich, 
marvelous part of Uncle Sam’s tig farm. It has full 
information about government land, grain, flax and fruit 
growing, cattle ani sheep raising, ‘limate, ete. It con- 
tains also in each issue clever, interesting short stories, etc. 
We want to make the readers of 
SPECIAL OFFER *Frecp AND STREAM ”’ a special 
offer: Send us two suscriptions to “Opportunity,” 
en*losing only 20 cents, in silver or stamps, and we 
will send you in addition to this heautiful magazine for 
one year, a ‘* Good News”? package of information and 
pictures cf the great Northwest 
This package will g:ve you a good ilea of what you 
can do in the attractive and fertile Northwest 
OPPORTUNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Manhattan Building, St. Paul, Minn. 














“Queen of Sea Routes” 
Florida and the South 


MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. 
COMPANY STEAMSHIP LINES 
between Baltimore and Savannah ; Boston, Norfolk 
and Baltimore; Philadelphia and Savannah; Provi- 

dence, Norfolk and Baltimore. 


Accommodations and Cuisine Unsurpassed 


**Finest Coastwise Trips in the World” 
Send for Winter Excursion Book. 
J. 0. WHITNEY, 2d V. P. and T. M. W. P. TURNER, G. P. A. 












General Offices: BALTIMORE, MD. 








sOlS SAVED 
TO ALL POINTS EAST AND WEST 
_vaTH D&B LINE. 
Just Two Boats” 
DETROIT& BUFFALO 













CommencinGe JUNE 10tn 


Improved Daily Express Service (14 hours) between 
DETROIT ano BUFFALO 
Leave DETROIT Daily - - 4. P.M. 
Arrive at BUFFALO - - - 8.00 A.M. 


Connections with all railroads for points EaST. 
Leave BUFFALO Daily - - 5.30 P.M. 
Arrive at DETROIT - - - 7.00 A.M. 


Connecting with Earliest trains for all points in MICH- 
IGAN and the WEST, also with D. & (. LINE of steam- 
ers for all Great Lake Summer Resorts. Send 2c. for 
illustrated pamphlets and rates. 

Rate between D troit and Buffalo $8.50 one way, 
$6.50 round trip. Berths $1.00, $1.50; Staterooms 
$2.50 each direction. 

IF your railway agent will not sell you a 

through ticket, please buy a local 

ticket to Buffalo or Detroit, and pay your 

transfer charges from depot to wharf. By 

doing this we will save you $3.00 toany 
point East or West. 

A. A. SCHANTZ, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich. 
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WRITE for “ #¥# 
GUIDE BOOK 
“In Pine Tree Jungles” 


Bangor and 
Aroostook R.R. 


THE LINE to the 
Hunting, Fishing, 
Camping and Canoeing 
Country of 

Northern Maine 











“IN PINE TREE JUNGLES” tells the whole 
story. A book of 175 pages. Printed on fine 
paper. Beautifully illustrated with half-tone cuts, 
and with two-color plates. A twentieth century 
produ:tion. Every page interesting and every 
illustration fine. 


SENT FOR 10C IN STAMPS 








Write to GEO. M. HOUGHTON 
Traffic Manager 
BANGOR, ME. 











The most charming and picturesque section of this 
Continent and the place to spend your Summer 
Vacation is among the Green Hills of Vermont 
and the Islands and shores of Lake Champlain. 


Vermont with her myriad of beautiful Lakes and 
Rivers, is fast becoming a popular resort for vaca- 
tionists, and the 


CENTRAL VERMONT RAILWAY 


is the most popular route to all points in Vermont, 
Lake Champlain, Montreal, Gttawa, Quebec 
and other Canadian Points. 

Pullman, Buffet Parlor and Vestibuled Buffet 
Sleeping Cars on all through trains. 

Excellent Fishing inthe many trout streams of 
Vermont and the Gamy Black Bass are in abundance 
in Lake Champlain. 

The fishing season for Black Bass is after June rsth, 
and thousands of people enjoy the sport in the Great 
Back Bay about St. Albans Bay, Lake View 
House, Maquam Bay and about the North 
islands of Lake Champlain. 

There is also good hunting in the season; Ex- 
cursion rates to alljpoints on sale June Ist to 
Sept. 30th. 


Write for Summer Homes among the Green Hills 
of Vermont and the I[slands and shores of Lake 
Champlain, which gives full information in re- 
gard to all the points of interest in this section, 
Mailed Free on receipt of 4c. to pay post:ge, by 
A. W. ECCLESTON T. H. HANLEY 
Southern Pass. Agent New England Pass. Agent 
385 Broadway 306 Washington St. 
New York Boston, Mass. 
S. W. CUMMINGS 
General Passenger Agent 
St. Albans, Vt. 





Fins and Feathers 


_are plentiful along the line of the 





St. Louis and San Francisco R. R. Co. 


Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham R.R. 
SHORT LINE TO 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, ARKANSAS 
INDIAN AND OKLAHOMA TERRITORIES 


TEXAS AND MEXICO 
VIA ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OR MEMPHIS 


Write for illustrated literature of interest to real 
sportsmen. 


Vestibuled Pullman Buffet Sleeper, through without 
change between New York and Memphis, Tenn., via 
Washington, D.C.,Atlanta,Ga.,and Birmingham,Ala., 
in connection with Pennsylvania R.R. and Southern 
Ry. 

F. D, RUSSELL 
General Eastern Agent 
385 B'way, New York 


A. HILTON 
General Passenger Agent 
St. Louis, Mo. 











She Best Shooting and 
Fishing Resorts 


IOWA, MINNESOTA, WISCONSIN 


and the 
UPPER PENINSULA OF MICHIGAN 


L— Chicago — 
Milwaukee & St.Paul 
Railway —— 


Electric Lighted Trains. 














All coupon ticket agents in the United 
States and Canada sell tickets via the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
For printed matter regarding the road 
address F. A. MiLLer, General Passenger 
Agent, Chicago, III. 
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The Norway of the New World 


‘THE GRANDEST SCENERY IN THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE. 
Only Ninety Miles by Sea from Canada to 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


A most beautiful climate in the summer months; cool, even 
and invigorating, rarely ranging as high as 85°. 

The Finest Caribou Hunting Grounds in the World, 
Miles and miles of barrens being covered with a rich carpet 
of moss on which the animal feeds, the Stags 
weighing as heavy as 600 lbs. 

The best Salmon and Trout Streams that have yet been 
discovered, fish of all sizes and full of fight 
to the last breath. 


GROUSE, GEESE, DUCKS AND CURLEW 
In countless thousands. 


A fine Railway traversing the island, equipped with Sleeps 
ing, Dining and Parlor Cars, and everything to 
please the taste and to add to the comfort 
:of the _Tourist is provided. 


Quick trips in fast steamers, affording every modern 
comfort, to see 


LABRADOR 


The Land of the Midnight Sun. 

Ask any Tourist or Railway Ticket Agents in the United 
States and Canada for information, or for full illustrated 
particulars, address 

H. A. MORINE, 


Come Passen er Agent, 
eid Newfoundland Co., 


ST. JOHNS, N. F. 


See that your tickets read 
Via West Sidney and the 
d Nfld. Co.’s System. 





The Highlands of Quebec 
and Shawinigan Falls 


2: oe po ara a than N Niagara. “s 
reach > 3 8 











FISH, FLESH AND FOWL 


RIVER, LAKE AND MOUNTAIN 














Tickets can be purchased from any Railroad 
Agent or Thos. Cook & Son 





Send a two-cent stamp for our illustrated 
Summer-book, ** Amidst the Laurentians”’ 





GUY TOMBS, Gen. Pass. Agent 
QUEBEC, CAN. 








ano THEMOST CHARMING 


SUPMIMER 


~ RESORTS 
IN AMERICA 


1000 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


CRANY 
TRUNK 
Raw 
Syste™ 


HIGHLANDS 
oF ONTARIO 


CANADA 
INCLUDING 
MUSKOKA LAKES DISTRICT 
LAKE OF BAYS REGION 
MAGNE TAWAN RIVER , GEORGIAN BAY 
KAWARTHA LAKES 
WN a) ole] ea el ele ile le 
EASY OF ACCESS 
IMMUNITY FROM HAY FEVER 
NEW MODERN HOTELS 


FREE postications 


CAN BE HAD FROM CRAND TRUNK RAMLWAY SYSTE/1 
ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE 


Boston, Mass, . T. Wynne, 306 Washington Street. 
Burraco, N.Y, J. D. McDonald, 285 Mai nt (Ellicott Se sare Bidg ). 
Cwicaco, Iu, |. H. Burgis, 249 Clark St., Cor. Jackson Boulevard 
Detaoir, Mic Geo. W. Watson, . 124 We rebueed Avenue 
Grano Rasens, Mice Morton House Block. 
Hamicton, On 11 James Street, North. 
Kincston, Gat. . Corner Ontario and Johnston streets. 
California Bank Building 
Bonaventure Station 

Dun Build: ng. 290 Broadway. 
219 Front Street. 

"111 Endicott Arcade 

Union Station. 


Los Ancetes, Cat, 

Monrreat, Que, . 

New Yorx, N.Y, . 

Saw Francisco, Cat, J 

St. Pave, Minn, David Brown, Jr., 
Toronto, Ont, . . » M.C. Dickson, 


oto GT. BELL 
GCENERAL PASSENGER ANO TICKET ACENT 
MONTREAL,CANADA. 


TENTION 





THIS TIACAZINE 
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$4 FISHING AND SHOOTING 
— - ON THE 
Ge. . ; e 
Hy? “Soo Line” 23%, § 
r U IN 

N MICHIGAN, WISCONSIN S 
T MINNESOTA, the DAKOTAS H 

| CANNOT BE EQUALED I 
N The line of the M.,St. P., & S. Ste M. Ry. penetrates a country comparatively N 

new, and all varieties of fish and large and small game are easily reached and 
(j are very plentiful. (i 
For illustrated fishing and hunting folders, rates, maps, and game laws, 
call at icket offices or address 
ames _<——e 
oy W. R. CALLAWAY, Gen’'l Passenger Agent f 
PINE | MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
\ 
of the 
West and Northwest 
are reached via 
4 , : mm | Special Excursion Rates 


for the 


Sportsman and Tourist 


For illustrated pamphlets, rates, maps, time 
tables, fish and game laws, tickets and detailed 
information, call at Ticket Offices, or address 
W. B. Knisxern, Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agt. 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


- ) CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A Line of Beauty 


No railway line between the East and 
the West makes the traveler so com- 
fortable en route, or so delights his eye 
with the beautiful in nature as does the 
Chesapeake & Ohio at all times. Noth- 
ing is lacking to make a trip over this 
picturesque and historic route a con- 
stant delight. But at this season of the 
year, when the mountains are at their 
best and their splendor is reflected in 
the streams below, the scenery is beauti- 
ful and impressive beyond compare, 
making a journey by this route over the 
Blue Ridge and the Alleghenies, through 
the rock-ribbed canons of New River, 
and beside the fabled waters of the 
Greenbrier and the Kanawha, ‘‘a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever.” 














Richelieu and Ontario 
Navigation Company 





“Niagara to the Sea” 


The unrivaled scenic trip on 
the American Continent 


Palatial Steamers leave TORONTO, for 


ROCHESTER, KINGSTON, 
CLAYTON, ALEXANDRIA BAY, 


thence through the Picturesque Thousand 
Islands 


(AMEPICA’S VENICE ) 


and the exciting descent of all the Rapids 
of the St. Lawrence to Montreal, where 
connection can be made with steamer for 
Quebec, Murray Bay, Tadousac and Riviere 
du Loup, and points cn the world-famous 
Saguenay River. 
(We delight in giving information) 

W. F.Cioney, Trav. Pass’r Ag., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
H. Foster CuaFree, West. Pass’r Agt., Toronto,Ont. 
Jos. F. Dotan, City Ticket Agt., Montreal, Que. 


or to 


THOS. HENRY, Traffic Manager, Montreal, Que. 
















ments, refurnishing, etc. 


Unapproached for rest, reci sation and comfort. 


‘WwW. M. LOWRIE, Genl. Pass. Agt., 
Leave Chicago Wednesday and Saturday. 1412 Prudential Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y¥. 


Leave Buffalo Tuesday and Saturday. 


‘“ Quick Service between BUFFALO and CHICAGO 
Most delightful oy all Trips. 


Nearly half a million dollars has just been expended on 
these floating palaces, in adding new and novel improve- 














EO 
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- Low Round Trip Rates Via 


THE UNION PACIFIC 


From Missouri River 





$15.00 to Denver, C: lorad » Springs and Pueblo, 


THOUSAND 
Colo., June 22 to 24, inclusive; July 1 to 13, 
ISLANDS inclusive. 


$19.00 to Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, 
Cclo., June 1 to 21, inclusive; June 25 t» 30, 
r There may be somewhere on the gi 
earth a more delightful region than ee re aii amis 
that of the Thousand Islands, but if as 
there is, it has not been discovered. 
It is the Venice of America, but also 
has good hotels that can be kept warm 
if there shall happen to be acold, rainy 
evening. Itis as fine as the Bay of 
Naples, with 2,000 picturesque Islands 





$25 00 to Glenwo-d Springs, C lo., June 22 to 
24, inclusive; July 1 to 13, inclusive. 


$30.00 to Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah, June 
22 to 24, inclusive; July 1 to 13, inclusive. 

$31.00 to Glenwood Springs, C lo., June 1 t» 21, 
inclusive; June 25 to 30, inclusive. 


$32.00 to Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah, June 





scattered along the twenty-five miles 1 to 21, inclusive; June 25 to 30, inclusive 
of one of the most beautiful rivers in July 14 t> 31, inclusive. 

the world, You can find out a great $45.00 to San Francisco or Los Angeles, Cal., 
deal regarding it in No. 10 of the May 27 to June 8, inclusive; August 2 to 10, 
‘‘Four-Track Series,’’ ‘‘ The Thousand inclusive. 

Islands.’’ Copy will be mailed free $45.00 to Pcrtland, Ore., Tacoma and Seattle, 
on receipt of a 2-cent stamp by George Wash., May 27 to June 8, inclusive; July 11 


H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, to 31, inclusive. 


New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad, Grand Central Station, For full information, address 


New York, 
ew York E. L. LOMAX, G. P. and T. A. 
Omaha, Neb. 



































The Northern Tour >=, 


| through the most interesting and 
| 












Sara pac 15 ej 


historic region in America. . . . Reza 
‘< IP Tac ig” ey ) 





\ THE ADIRONDACKS, LAKE CHAMPLAIN, |% \/ 4o;p tn vey, 
| AU SABLE CHASM, HOTEL CHAMPLAIN, : co A 
= LAKE GEORGE, SARATOGA SPRINGS, i aS ao): ; 
SHARON SPRINGS, / wont coe iE 


[ c 
2 
¥ z 
) are a few of the numerous cool and healthful resorts Lake jalea8 {,] aH Se 
. 
to which the 


ae s ae sc. 84 A 
. Ss 4p 0 A 
———“4by MeAcce or 
CE LANG — ie ECH 
} D0 E L A W A R E & 4 U D $ 0 N CHERRY VAL.Q SON, i 
‘o} . 











SHARON SPR 3.3 








COBLESKILL 
ee LINES LEAD ° Ou 
* The Shortest, Quickest and Best Route between NINEVEH og 
| °: : J , 
t—s a 
f NEW YORK and MONTREAL |-Sinfoxsievon <2). 
THE LEADING CARRIER x Poughkeeps 
m CARBONDALE 4 
OF SUMMER TOURISTS a Os ONIN e 
“A Summer Paradise,’’ an illustrated book of practical informa- on a, y 
tion, mailed to any address upon receipt of 4 cents postage. a 7 = 
WILKESBAR 8] ‘ 
J. W. BURDICK, General Passenger Agent, Albany, N. Y. “Hh Os 
H. G. YOUNG, 2d Vice-President. a WZ : 
New York City ticket office and bureau of information, New oY] 





1 AEF SRO eS ager 


21 Cortlandt Street. ere 47 | 
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A DELIGHTFUL SUMMER 
AND AUTUMN CRUISE 


OFFERED BY THE 


RED CROSS LINE 














To Halifax, Nova Scotia, Sydney, Cape 
Breton and. St. Johns, Newfoundland 


Steamers sail weekly from Pier 40, North River, foot of 
West Houston Street, making the round trip from New York 
to St. Johns and return in thirteen days, and there can be no 
more delightful ocean voyage for those who want rest and sea air. 


The steamers remain in Halifax one day both going and 
returning, one day in Sydney, and two days in St. Johns, thus 
giving passengers an opportunity to visit these beautiful cities 
and surrounding country. The cost is low and the accommo- 
dations and servic: the very best. 


For full information, dates of sailing, and’rates of fare apply to 


Bowring @ Co., Gen. Agts., 17 State St., New York 





» 
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Hl ackawa 
Railroad 


in northeastern Pennsylvania; one of the most alluring 
resorts for health and pleasure to be found in the east; dry, 
cool and invigorating; splendid roads; modern hotels. 
Reached in 3% hours from New York by fast express trains over 
the Lackawanna Railroad. 

‘Mountain and Lake Resorts, a handsomely illustrated book, 
containing a series of sketches, called ‘‘ The Experiences of Pa,” will 
give complete information. Sent on receipt of 5 cents in postage 
stamps, addressed to T. W. Lee, General Passenger Agent, Lacka- 
wanna Railroad, New York City. 


_. in| A region of woodland and water, 2000 feet above sea level 
nna 


~ 
re —— 
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Luray Caverns 
Natural Bridge 
Mountain Lake 
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of Nature’s Great Wonders 


on and reached 
only by the... 





p“resave Shenandoah Valley Route 


——=NEW AND EXCELLENT TRAIN SERVICE———— 





Luray Caverns and Nat- 
ural Bridge are directly en 
route tt MOUNTAIN 
LAKE, VA., which, 
by virtue of its climate and 
the surrounding scenery is 
the most delightful moun- 
tain resort within conven- 
ient reach of New York. 
Fishing. and hunting ¢x- 
cellent. Elevation 4500 
feet. Always cool. Write 
for descriptive matter to 


W. B. Bevill, G. P. A. 


Roanoke, Va. 














OPA | TERING OF REFRIGERATORS 


Snow White inside and out (like cut), or Oak Cases with Opal Lining ABSOLUTELY SANITARY 















Will not absorb moisture or odor 


As easily wiped clean as achina 
dish, because it has no cracks, joints 
or screws, or an outside glaze surface 
and soft clay body to crackle, craze 
and soak water, as does porcelain 
tile. 

Opal is a solid enamel made in 
large pieces. It is always cold as 
astone jar and a perfect non-con- 
ductor, therefore an IceeSaver and 
a Money-Maker. 

Cold Dry Air Circulation, pro- 
ducing the lowest degree of tempera- 
ture of any refrigerator made. 

Outside Walls 4 inches thick, 
consisting of 6 non-conducting ma- 
terials giving perfect insulation. 

Opal Trimmings are all solid 
Brass heavily nickeled. I mpos- 
sible to rust or corrode. 

Special Sizes built to order to fit 
any space desired. If vour dealer 
does not handle the ** Opal’? we 
will sell you direct from our factory 

Individuals, Dealers, Profes- 
sional Men, Hotels, Clubs and 
Institutions that want the 
Refrigerator made, write for 

Large Illustrated Catalogue, 
gomete piece of Opal and prices, 
Tee. 


EUREKA REFRIGERATOR CO., wore es Aen... 


Just Out! Two Valuable Books 
THE DEER FAMILY 


By the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, T.S. Van DyKe, D. G. Elliot, and A. J. 
Stone. Illustrated by Carl Rungius. Maps by Dr. C. Hart Merriam. 


UPLAND GAME BIRDS 


By Edwyn Sandys and T. S$. Van DyKe. Illustrated by Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes, A. B. Frost, J. O. Nugent and C. I. Bull. 


They should be in every spertsman’s library, Price each, bound in cloth, gilt, crown 8vo, $2.00 net, 
if postpaid, add 15 cents. - One hundred sets in half levant, cn Van Gelder handmade paper, $7.50 net. 


Address all orders to FIELD AND STREAM, 35 W. 2ist St., New York 




















Big Game Hunters and Nature Lovers 


Camera Shots at Big Game 


By A. G. WALLIHAN. 
CONTAINS: 


THE MOST MARVELLOUS COLLEC- More than Twenty Superb Photogravures. 
at r . , . . . —— More than Forty Beautiful Half-tones. 
TION OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF LIVING An introduction by Theodore Roosevelt. 
y 7 . uaeren ee A Detail Account by Mr. Wallihan of How He 
WII.D ANIMALS EV ER TAKEN. Took the Pictures, size 11x8. Price $10 net. 


Postage (registered) 36c. extra. 


Address FIELD AND STREAM, 35 W. 21st St., New York. 
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International Colonizing Company, 
71 Broadway, New York City. 


DIRECTORS : 


CASSIUS M. GILBERT, 


OFFICERS: 
ee EL owe pas pekend-600006ss deeReceReN President HENRY A. WHITING, 
SO 8g errr Tre Tey bao hembarene ees Vice-President 
Pe ARS so, Ae eee Secretary and Treasurer 


WM. H. MARTIN.,...+«- 


....-Land Commissioner 


ROSWELL O. STEBBINS, 
W. H. HENDEE, 


DAN DANEHY 


BANK OF DEPOSIT—WELLS, FARGO & CO., 63 Broadway. 


MAGDALENA RIVER COLONY, SOUTH AMERICA, 


THE CARTAGENA TERMINAL AND IMPROVEMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED, bas a tract of 


Three Hundred Thousand Acres 


onthe east bank of the Magdalena River, about five 
hundred miles from the coast. It is about 1,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and has a frontage on the 
river of about 25 miles. 

What can be raised on the tract will appear further on, 
and will surely attract the attention not only of the resi- 
dents of the United States and Canada, but particularly 
those of Germany, Switzerland, France, Holland and 
Belgium. 

There are already a large number of setticrs in Colom- 
bia from the countries mentioned, and all are doing well. 

The property will be divided into 20, 4, 80 and 100-acre 
farms, and sold tothe first 500 settlers at $5 per acre, 
payable $1 por acre cash, and $1 peracre in four equal 
annual payments, witbout interest. 

The climate, soil and productions are the same as 
Southern California, to which are added Tropical 
Fruits, such as Uranges, Lemons, Limes, Grape Fruit, 
Pine Apples, Grapes, Cocoa and Rubber Trees, Ginseng 
Root, Tobacco, etc. 


TIMBER. 


In ‘addition to the agricultural products mentioned, 
we have thousands of acres of al) varieties of hard 


| woods, such as Mahogany, Lignum Vitae, Oak, Spanish 
Cedar, Ash, Laurel, Kedwood—suitable for cabinet 
work. Also Cinchona, Copaiva, Sarsaparilla, Cinnamon, 
| Cloves, Arrow Root, Ginger Root and Ginseng Koot. 


MANUFACTURING. 


We are prepared to assist and encourage any desirable 
manufacturing business that may seek an opening in 
ourcolony. We intend that it shall be an 


INDUSTRIAL COLONY, 


where we will have the following: 


Carriage and wagon factory, blacksmith shops, furni- 
ture factory, cigar factory, box factory, shoe factory, ice 
factory and electric plant, agricultural implement works, 
iron foundry, mining machinery, flour and grist mill, 
saw mills, and within afew years other industries will 
follow. 





NOTE.—We desire to notify our correspondents and 
others, who may take an interest in our Colony, tbat 
since we commenced advertising our enterprise in the 
‘* New York Daily Sun ’’ we have secured through said 
medium the most important industry needed in the 
establishment of a first-class colony, that is a model 
saw mill. 


We are offering no Stock for sale in 
our Company. 








A FIFTY-ACRE FARM FREE, FOR ONE 
DESIRABLE SETTLER FROM EACH 
STATE AND TERRITORY IN THE 
UNITED STATES, AND FRO EACH 
PROVINCE IN CANADA. 


At a meeting of the Directors of the “ International 
Colomizing Company,” heli on January 4th, 1902, the 
following proposition was unanimously agreed upon: 

This company, desiring to encourage the settlement 
of its lands upon the Magdalena River by a good class 
of farmers and fruit growers, will donate fifty acres to 
one first class farmer or fruit grower from each State 
and Territory of the United States, and from each 
Province in Canada, who can furnish a first class letter 
of recommendation from the Governor of the State or 
Territory in which he lives,and those from Canadaa 
similar letter from the chief officer of the Province in 
which he lives. Said settler to proceed to the com- 
pany'’s Colony within the year 1902, select his farm and 
commence the erection oi his house, remaining upon 
his farm for one year, when he will receive his deed. 
This offer from the company is the firet of the kind ever 
known, and should attract the attention of a good class 
of settlers. 

Applications for lands should be made to 


Wri. H. MARTIN, 
Land Commissioner, 
71 Broadway, New York. 








ANGLING. 


When. Where and How to Catch Fish on. 
the East Coast of Florida. W. H. Gregg.$ 4.00 
The speckled Brook Trout. Edited and i 


lustrated by Louis Rhead.............. 3.50 
Domesticated Trout. Livingston Stone..... 2.50 
Familiar Fish and How to Catch Them 

ETS TE en 1.50 
Autumns in Argyleshire with Rod and Gun. 

SCENES cn avevesectvesebbeseceee 3.50 
American Angler's Book. Norris........... 5.50 
American Salmon Fisherman. Wells....... 1.00 
American Fishes. G. Brown Goode......... 3.50 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them 

NE ahi ak rata dah ink ai aR es Sais aise 1.00 
Book of the Black Bass. Dr. James A 

0 a ee er peer 3.00 
More About Black Bass. Henshall.......... 1.50 
Complete Angler. Izaak Walton, Vest 

a feeding ata piu ea v0t-4obe-w 5:08 50 
Favorite Flies. Mary Marbury.............. 5.00 
Fishing in American Waters. Scott........ 2.50 
Fishing with the Fly. Orvis-Cheney Col- 

DL secdcked tten dete eVesngukiesooreede 2.50 
Men I Have Fished With. F. Mather...... 2.00 


The Boys’ Own Guide to Fishing. Keene... 1.50 
The Determined Angler. Bradford......... 60 
The Salmon. By Hon. A. E. Gathorne- 


EE Scie CL eR RUS SAAS Sue aoebeheeekev es 1.75 
KENNEL. 

The Amateur Trainer. Ed. F. Haberlein. 
oS enh rendu anes tanereee Cloth 1.50 
The Show Dog. H. W. Huntington......... 2.00 

Training the Hunting Dog for the Field and 
eee SEUM Fe WOMOOTD. cccccccccedenes 1.50 
American Kennel. Burgess................ 3.00 
The Collie or Sheep Dog. Lee.............. 50 
The Cocker Spaniel: History, Care, Training 50 
a a eee 2.00 
Dog, The. Dinks, Mayhew, and Hutchinson 3.00 
Dogs of Great Britain and America......... 3.00 

Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in 
0 he eee 2.00 
NE, ID, BOR cccccccccesccvcedeses 2.00 
Kennel Secrets. Ashmont................... 3.00 
Practical Kennel eee. ee 1.50 
2 Bg say tg ie rere 1.25 
> Dog in Health a Disease. Mills..... 2.25 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
Ye Gods and Little Fishes. James’'A. Hen- 
oie ig Seg iehus in gina ahs cen aie Sr 6r 2.00 
A Sportwoman from India. Isabel Savory 1.00 
Pen Sketches of Western Life. Illustr ations 
only, a beautiful art work. By the fa- 


mous cowboy artist, C. M. Russell..... 4.00 
The Story of the Cowboy. E. Hough....... 1.50 
Just About a Boy. W. L. Phillips (El Com- 

EE das thts iid aides ace ria nace aor abe d ace Ss 1.25 
The House-boat on the St. Lawrence Ev- 

, ke ere 1.50 
Sport and Travel, East and West. Freder- 

eT ee ee 4.00 
Fifteen Years’ Sport and Life. William A. 

PEL oscccncvevecunecanessshs GOO 
Men with the Bark On. Frederic Reming- 

I. eabaarid atid etic ind aewue-d $56 Ge OA Dal wee oa bie 1.25 
Forty Years of Adventure. C. J. Jones..... 2.00 


HUNTING AND SHOOTING. 


American Duck Shooting (new). Geo. Bird 
EE ebrededtaceecerenen cess eckepeie MNS 
The Wild Fowlers. Bradford..........:.... 1.00 
The Boy Duck Hunters. Frank E. Kellogg. 1.50 
Pigeon Shooting. Capt. Albert W. Money... 1.00 


THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


Any of these Books will be sent prepaid by Field and Stream on receipt of price named 


Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt 





ee Le CET E TCT CTE ee 2.50 
‘aribou Shooting in Newfoundland. Davis. 1.25 

G: ime Birds at Home. T. S. Van Dyke.... 1.50 

Game Birds of North America. Prof. D. G. 

| SER a ee ee er nee 2.50 
Grouse, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson... 1.75 
Hare, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson.... 1.75 
Hitting vs. Missing with the Shotgun s. 

Bia II 4 5 ocy'o- 916 0 « 9. desrecvsere6-0-d:0-9 06s aden 1.00 
ELUMtING 1. BUOY LANGS. o.06 00s cccccccsccces 2.50 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. Theo. 

SEE nt Rhein ie bade ocneeen bbaienbe on 3.00 
North American Shore Birds. D. G. Elliot. 2.50 
Partridge, The. Edited by A. E. T. Wat- 

OE case oud anwe odo mech eenkheeed 6 0e~awe> 1.75 
Iheasant Keeping for the Amateur......... 1.50 
Red Deer, The. Edited by A. E Watson 1.75 

| RE ee Se py 1.50 
Rifle, Rod and Gun in California. T. S. Van 
Sees Feeter, Ver Dy. cscccccessceccs 00 
The Trail of the Sand Hill Stag. By Ernest 

WN IED oc cscccenceuevoase sews 1.50 


The Biography of a Grizzly. By Ernest 
Seton Thompson 
Trail and Camp Fire 


Wild*Fow! Shooting. Leffingwell.......... 


Wilderness Hunter, The. Theo. Roosevelt. 3.5 


With Rod and Gun in New England. Edw. 
A. Samuels 5. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 






Lovers of the Woods. W.H. Boardman.... 1.50 
Wild Animals I Have Known. By Ernest 
SE cccaccnncnatcaccceneene 2.00 
Bird Studies with a Camera. Frank M 
ID ia srt tice cia bons oe a 'nie-e-o 1.75 
Bird Life. Frank M. Chapman ig aia ais Gece wae 1.75 


In Nature’s Realm. Dr. Charles C. Abbott. 2.2 


Mooswa and Others of the Boundaries. Ww. 


i) Se Stans Evite oh endee ole ed-s6eer kee 2.00 
Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers. John 
oar a8 guna adiacpahe-e oh aede-e wias's'a 1.00 
The Biography of a Grizzly. By Ernest 
ee oe on ee 1.50 
Wildfow! of the United States and British 
Posseesicns. D. G. Ellifot...........00% 2.50 
The Gallinaceous Game Birds of North 
Cs, ee Ee 0Ud!dlU6>»——Eeeeeeeeee 2.50 
The World of the Great Forest. Paul Du 
er re a ee Pr er ere 2.00 


True Bear Stories. 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 


Joaquin Miller......... 1.25 


Canoe and Boat Building. W. P. Stephens.. 2.00 
Camp Life in the Woods. W. H. Gibson.. 1.00 
Camps in the Rockies. William A. Baillie- 
Ps. 6c ctesesceseterteskesscanvencece 1.25 
Hints on Camping. Henderson............ 1.25 
Log Cabins and How to Build Them. W. 8S. 
i NESE AEE EACLE OO TED 1.50 
Trapper’s Guide. Newhouse............... 1.00 
TORE, “RONEN osc es.cnciveesececses 1.00 
Camping and Cruising in Florida. Dr. Hen- 
| RS Re ee Saree re 1.50 
TAXIDERMY. 
Sportsman's Taxidermy and Photography. 
SRR eee ee re re 1.00 
Taxidermy and Zoological Collection. Ww. 
et rr errr rrr or 2.50 
The Art of Taxidermy. John Rowley...... 2.00 
Practical Taxidermy. J. H. Batty......... 1.50 


The large and constantly increasing demand for Haberlein’s Amateur Trainer (Paper cover, $1.00; 


Cloth and Gold, $ 


1.50) proves that it is the most popular and satisfactory work on dog training, and best 
serves the purpose of all who wish to train their own d 


Og. 
American Duck we recently published, is also meeting with a large sale. Price, 3.50. It covers 


the whole ground, and sh 


be in every sportsman’s library. 


To all Adirondack woodcraft, and nature lovers, W.H. Boardman’s new book, “ Lovers of the Woods,” 


will prove a delightful treat. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 
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ANY readers have wished to buy original sketches and drawings of sport- 
M ing subjects. FieLp AND STREAM is now prepared to execute orders for 
such productions at reasonable prices. Also illustrative matter for 
catalogues, circulars, and advertisements. In subjects pertaining to sports- 
manship FIELD AND STREAM is authoritative. When inquiring kindly give an 
idea of the subject and character of work desired. Address with stamp: 


ART DEPARTMENT, FIELD AND STREAM, 35 W. 2st ST., NEW YORK 
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If You Want 


a Western magazine written by 
people, 





Western 


To know all about the Historical, Commer- 
cial, Educational and Social develop- 
ment of the West, 


To read of the West as it is to-day, 


To know of the phases of life as found in the 
GREAT WEST, and come into closer 
relationship with that VAST EMPIRE 
beyond the Mississippi River, read 


THE ONLY GENUINELY WESTERN 
MAGAZINE 


THE GARDEN 
OF THE GODS 


PUBLISHED BY THE WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
$1.00 PER YEAR 





SAMPLE COPY, 10 CENTS 








O U T 
WES T 


A Magazine of the 


OLD PACIFIC AND THE NEW 

















EDITED BY CHAS F. LUMMIS 


IFFERENT from any other Maga- 
zine, and sure to interest ‘‘ out-of- 
doors folks. Profusely and beautifully 
illustrated. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 A YEAR 
SINGLE COPIES, 20 CENTS 


We will send any person mention- 
ing FIELD AND STREAM three recent 
back numbers for 25 cents. 


Out West Company 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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BRENTANO’S 


Union Square, New York 




















Carry a Full Line of Books on 


All Outdoor Subjects 






























READY SOON LIMITED EDITION 


OGhe King’s Race Horses 


A History of the connection of His Majesty King Edward VII. with the 
National Sport. By Edward Spencer. With 20 plates in Photogravure. 
Qto net $30.00. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 

Memoits of the Life of John Mytton, Esq., of Halston, Shropshire, etc., con- 
taining a memoir of Nimrod, by R. S. Surtees, with 20 full page illustrations 
in color by Alken. 8vo. net $15.00. 

Life of a Sportsman. By Nimrod. With 36 colored illustrations. Net $20 o0. 
Jorrock’s Jaunts and Jollities. By R. S. Surtees. With numerous illustra. 
tions by Aiken, ** Phiz” and Heath, many of which are printed in colors. 8vo. 


$15.00 net. 


Sportsman’s Classics 


Walton’s The Complete Angler 
The Turf, by Nimrod 
The Chace and Road, by Nimrod 


Beautifully printed on deckle edge India paper. Each volume illustrated with 
frontispiece and head and tail pieces. Cloth, 60 cents each; Leather, $1.00 


SS BOOKS on 


Angling Bicycling Photography 
Boating Road Maps Gardening 
Hunting Golf Travel 
Shooting Automobiling Forestry 
Natural History Camping Guide Books 














Send for catalogues—New List of 25,000 paper Novels and 
Monthly Bulletin of New Books. Sent free on request 














Union Square 


Brentano’s a2 2 pal co 
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THE OWNERSHIP OF THE ADIRONDAChS 


WRITTEN SPECIALLY FOR THIS NUMBER 
BY W. H. H. MURRAY 


THE PATRON SAINT OF ADIRONDACKERS 


| gone considered, the State of New York does not and never did own the 
Adirondacks. It holds them in trust. They stand for forces that affect 
the mind, body and spirit of men to such a degree and so salutarily that they are 
lifted above monetary classment. They heal the sick; they strengthen the weak; 
they entertain the languid; they rest the weary; they educate the spirit; they 
inspire and elevate the soul; they supply to knowledge and professional skill the 
material of a noble sanitation. The Empire State does not own, has never owned, 
and can never own the Adirondacks. They represent values that no amount of 
money can match. State and personal ownership are therefore impossible. God 
made them and made them to stand for what money cannot buy. They save 
people from death, from sickness, from insanity. They restore the soul. They 
renew the mind. They lift up the spirit. For this the Creator made them. He 
owned them in the beginning and He owns them still. The State of New York 
is only His agent to so administer them that His bounty to the people shall not 
fail. There are on the earth certain creations too precious to man; too essential 
to his welfare to pass under private ownership. 
There are pictures that Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan cannot buy. His taste to 
appreciate their beauty honors him. His desire to possess is doubtless that he 
may bestow, and hence stands to his credit. But their fineness givesthem a value 


Copyright, 1902, John P. Burkhard Corporation 
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that lifts them above the grasp of personal purchase. They are National treas- 
ures; as property they are communal. 

Would England sell the Tower of London, Westminster Abbey or the British 
Museum? Why not? Can a Wall Street broker buy the Sacred Relics of Rome, 
the bones of her Canonized Saints, the objects of veneration and faith of the mil- 
lions of her communicants? Can Washington Monument or Grant’s Tomb or 
Lincoln’s grave be bought by a trust? There are twenty thousand consumptives 
in New York City in the early stages of that fell disease, and nineteen thousand 
out of the twenty could be made well by the curative properties found in the 
Adirondacks—and found nowhere else in the nation in such a degree. Has any 
man the legal permit to stretch a wire fence around this wilderness and placard 
the fence with the purse-proud and heartless warning : 

“ All consumptives, all overtaxed brainworkers, all lovers of Nature and all 
those who love ‘To worship in God’s first Temples,’ are forbidden to pass beyond 
this line of barbed wire. These lakes, these cool breezes are private property, 
and trespassers will be prosecuted to the full rigor of the law.” 

Private property, indeed! When did God delegate to New York State the 
power to alienate from the free use of the people this noble work of His, this mar- 
velous grouping of healing conditions? Let the lobby at Albany show us the 


document. 


JULY 


The sky-fire of blue burns deeper in hue: 

\nd guests front the far-away court of the sun— 

Lights flashing through trees where the birds and the bees 
Hold their midsummer carnival, merrily run. 

Fair hills and keen stars peep through firmament bars 

As they listen to streams and the roar of the surf; 

While columbine springs and the dun ivy clings 

Beside gold and white daisies that nod o’er the turf. 
From the piled thunderheads all asleep in blue beds 

Of tenderest sky, the slow thunders complain: 

And the fierce, noonday glare through all the warm air 
Pulses quick ere the heat is dispelled by the rain. 

’Tis the month of the harvest—blest time of the year, 
Whose roses and garners so charm and endear. 


—L. F. Brown 
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THE STORY OF A COYOTE CHASE 


BY JOHN HAROLD HAMLIN 


ROM the tableland, on which stood the 
ranch house, corrals and outbuildings, 
an extensive view was obtainable of 

Buxter’s cattle range in Central Nevada. Not 
a pleasing view, either ; sage land and stretches 
of broken salt marsh, with the Humboldt 
River twisting from east to west in a dizzy 
series of loops; and a low rim of hills enclosed 
the whole ina wide half moon. Five thousand 
head of cattle grazed along the river banks 
and over the salt marsh. Two mounted 
vaqueros rode slowly around and amongst the 
herd, while six men, the remainder of Bux- 
ter’s cowboy gang, lounged in the shade of the 
ranch house, doing nothing and finding it 
deadly dull. 

“Why don’t the cattle stampede, or a 
stranger happen along, or some old thing turn 
up to give us a change?” yawned “ Legs”’ 
Wilson, arising from the ground and shaking 
his chaps free from dust. 

“T’ve been watching that coyote for an hour 
sneaking across the plain down there. S’pose 
we jump on our ponies and have some fun 
like we used to on Miller’s ranch?” Tony 
Master’s proposal was hailed with delight. 
Every cowboy there knew by experience the 
mad sport of a coyote chase, and the prospect 
of a lively time stirred up sluggish spirits 
wonderfully. 

“ Coyote chasin’ is lots more fun and lots less 
work than roundin’ up a stampedin’ herd 0’ 
cattle,’ commented Pedro, as he gave an 
extra pull at his cinch. 

“Well, I wonder if it ain’t!” agreed “ Legs” 
Wilson, who had finally “spotted” the coyote 
slinking from brush to brush on the level sage 
plain. Since the cowboys were all enthused 
over the sudden break in the day’s monotony, 
ponies were saddled with surprising haste and 
the be-spurred, sombreroed squad of vaqueros 
cantered out the corrals before Tony Master’s 
suggestion got cold. 

Then, to improve matters, the first puff of a 
refreshing afternoon zephyr sprung out of the 
west; the hot, dry air took on a comparatively 
cool temperature when thus set in motion, 
which so pleased Joe Steinman that he put 


spurs to his sturdy bay and away clattered Joe 
in the lead on his bucking, snorting bronco. 
Down the sloping cow-trail whirled the lively 
cavalcade, spurs clinking, riatas rattling. 

Spreading out in the shape of a fan, the 
horsemen made straight for a startled gray 
coyote that trembled in his tracks a full 
minute before streaking away through the low 
brush. A lusty chorus of genuine cowboy 
“ki-yips’” proclaimed that the “flushing’’ of 
Mr. Coyote was observed, and the chase began 
in earnest. 

Plainly the coyote was rattled or he never 
would have headed for the looping river, to 
gain which he must cross the open salt marsh 
and a section of sun-baked alkali. But such 
was the course he chose and his gaunt, sinewy 
body skimmed over the ground at a marvelous 
rate; a pace which visibly lengthened the 
distance between himself and the noisy squad 
of vaqueros. 

“Look at him vamose,’’ shouted Pedro, the 
Mexican. “He thinks he'll give us the slip!”’ 
Whereupon Pedro leaned far over his gray 
pony’s neck and urged him into a still faster 
clip. On sped the other five—such wiry, 
speedy broncos, too. A perfect whirlwind of 
dust followed in the wake of the bunch and 
the coyote’s escape seemed not so sure a thing 
as five minutes ago. Before the thoroughly 
frightened prairie wolf reached the steep and 
narrow channel of the Humboldt River a 
climmer of instinct warned him to change his 
course. From the left came the scent of cat- 
tle; straight ahead lay the treacherous river; 
to his right there beckoned an intricate jumble 
of hills; and the coyote swerved thitherward. 

Tony Masters, who rode on the extreme 
right end of the pursuing fan-shaped squad, 
noted the coyote’s flank movement; his bay 
mustang shot off at a tangent, and the cow- 
boys gained a full hundred yards by this quick 
change. Swiftly the coyote ran for the hills, 
swiftly followed the energetic, toughened 
ponies—quite as excited over the chase as the 
enthused riders. 

“We've got him! He’s cornered!” yelled 
Bill on the piebald brown. 
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THE OWNERSHIP OF THE ADIRONDACKS 


WRITTEN SPECIALLY FOR THIS NUMBER 
BY W. H. H. MURRAY 


THE PaTRON SAINT OF ADIRONDACKERS 


B* /ADLY considered, the State of New York does not and never did own the 
Adirondacks. It holds them in trust. They stand for forces that affect 


the mind, body and spirit of men to such a degree and so salutarily that they are 
lifted above monetary classment. They heal the sick; they strengthen the weak; 
they entertain the languid; they rest the weary; they educate the spirit; they 
inspire and elevate the soul; they supply to knowledge and professional skill the 
material of a noble sanitation. The Empire State does not own, has never owned, 
and can never own the Adirondacks. They represent values that no amount of 
money can match. State and personal ownership are therefore impossible. God 
made them and made them to stand for what money cannot buy. They save 
people from death, from sickness, from insanity. They restore the soul. They 
renew the mind. They lift up the spirit. For this the Creator made them. He 
owned them in the beginning and He owns them still. The State of New York 
is only His agent to so administer them that His bounty to the people shall not 
fail. There are on the earth certain creations too precious to man; too essential 
to his welfare to pass under private ownership. 

There are pictures that Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan cannot buy. His taste to 
appreciate their beauty honors him. His desire to possess is doubtless that he 
may bestow, and hence stands to his credit. But their fineness givesthem a value 
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that lifts them above the grasp of personal purchase. They are National treas- 
ures; as property they are communal. 

Would England sell the Tower of London, Westminster Abbey or the British 
Museum? Why not? Can a Wall Street broker buy the Sacred Relics of Rome, 
the bones of her Canonized Saints, the objects of veneration and faith of the mil- 
lions of her communicants? Can Washington Monument or Grant’s Tomb or 
Lincoln’s grave be bought by a trust? There are twenty thousand consumptives 
in New York City in the early stages of that fell disease, and nineteen thousand 
out of the twenty could be made well by the curative properties found in the 
Adirondacks—and found nowhere else in the nation in such a degree. Has any 
man the legal permit to stretch a wire fence around this wilderness and placard 
the fence with the purse-proud and heartless warning: 

“ All consumptives, all overtaxed brainworkers, all lovers of Nature and all 
those who love "6 worship in God’s first Temples, ° are forbidden to pass beyond 
this line of barbed wire. These lakes, these cool breezes are private property, 
and trespassers will be prosecuted to the full rigor of the law.” 

Private property, indeed! When did God delegate to New York State the 
power to alienate from the free use of the people this noble work of His, this mar- 


velous grouping of healing conditions? Let the lobby at Albany show us the 


document. 


JULY 


rhe sky -fire of blue burns deeper in hue: 

\nd guests from the far-away court of the sun— 
Lights flashing through trees where the birds and the bees 
Hold their midsummer carnival, merrily run. 

Fair hills and keen stars peep through firmament bars 

As they listen to streams and the roar of the surf; 

While columbine springs and the dun ivy clings 

Beside gold and white daisies that nod o’er the turf. 
From the piled thunderheads all asleep in blue beds 

Of tenderest sky, the slow thunders complain: 

And the fierce, noonday glare through all the warm air 
Pulses quick ere the heat is dispelled by the rain. 

’Tis the month of the harvest—blest time of the year, 
Whose roses and garners so charm and endear. 
—L. F. 


Brow N 


























THE STORY OF A COYOTE CHASE 


BY JOHN HAROLD HAMLIN 


ROM the tableland, on which stood the 


“4 nch house, corrals and outbuildings, 
extensive view was obtainable of 

Buxter’s cattle range in Central Nevada. Not 
a pleasing view, either ; sage land and stretches 
of bre salt marsh, with the Humboldt 
River twisting from east to west in a dizzy 
series of loops; and a low rim of hills enclosed 
the whole ina wide half moon. Five thousand 
head of cattle grazed along the river banks 
and over the salt marsh. Two mounted 
vaqueros rode slowly around and amongst the 


herd, while six men, the remainder of Bux- 
ter’s cowboy gang, lounged in the shade of the 


ranch house, doing nothing and finding it 
deadly dull. 
“Why don’t the cattle stampede, or a 


stranger happen along, or some old thing turn 
up to give us a change?” yawned “ Legs” 
Wilson, arising from the ground and shaking 
his chaps free from dust. 

“T’ve been watching that coyote for an hour 
sneaking across the plain down there. 
we jump on our ponies and have some fun 
like we used to on Miller’s ranch?” Tony 
Master’s proposal was hailed with delight. 
Every cowboy there knew by experience the 
mad sport of a coyote chase, and the prospect 
of a lively time stirred up sluggish spirits 
wonderfully. 

“Coyote chasin’ is lots more fun and lots less 
work than roundin’ up a stampedin’ herd o’ 
cattle,’ commented Pedro, as he gave an 
extra pull at his cinch. 

“Well, I wonder if it ain’t!”’ agreed “ Legs’”’ 
Wilson, who had finally “spotted” the coyote 
slinking from brush to brush on the level sage 
plain. Since the cowboys were all enthused 
over the sudden break in the day’s monotony, 
ponies were saddled with surprising haste and 
the be-spurred, sombreroed squad of vaqueros 
cantered out the corrals before Tony Master’s 
suggestion got cold. 

Then, to improve matters, the first puff of a 
refreshing afternoon zephyr sprung out of the 
West; the hot, dry air took on a comparatively 
cool temperature when thus set in motion, 
which so pleased Joe Steinman that he put 
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spurs to his sturdy bay and away clattered Joe 
in the lead on his bucking, snorting bronco. 
Down the sloping cow-trail whirled the lively 
cavalcade, spurs clinking, riatas rattling. 

Spreading out in the shape of a fan, the 
horsemen made straight for a startled gray 
coyote that trembled in his tracks a full 
minute before streaking away through the low 
brush. A lusty chorus of genuine cowboy 
“ki-yips” proclaimed that the “flushing” of 
Mr. Coyote was observed, and the chase began 
in earnest. 

Plainly the coyote was rattled or he never 
would have headed for the looping river, to 
gain which he must cross the open salt marsh 
and a section of sun-baked alkali. But such 
was the course he chose and his gaunt, sinewy 
body skimmed over the ground at a marvelous 
rate; a pace which visibly lengthened the 
distance between himself and the noisy squad 
of vaqueros. 

“Look at him vamose,”’ shouted Pedro, the 
Mexican. “He thinks he'll give us the slip!”’ 
Whereupon Pedro leaned far over his gray 
pony’s neck and urged him into a still faster 
clip. On sped the other five—such wiry, 
speedy broncos, too. A perfect whirlwind of 
dust followed in the wake of the bunch and 
the coyote’s escape seemed not so sure a thing 
as five minutes ago. Before the thoroughly 
frightened prairie wolf reached the steep and 
narrow channel of the Humboldt River a 
glimmer of instinct warned him to change his 
course. From the left came the scent of cat- 
tle; straight ahead lay the treacherous river; 
to his right there beckoned an intricate jumble 
of hills; and the coyote swerved thitherward. 

Tony Masters, who rode on the extreme 
right end of the pursuing fan-shaped squad, 
noted the coyote’s flank movement; his bay 
mustang shot off at a tangent, and the cow- 
boys gained a full hundred yards by this quick 
change. Swiftly the coyote ran for the hills, 
swiftly followed the energetic, toughened 
ponies—quite as excited over the chase as the 
enthused riders. 

“We've got him! He’s cornered!”’ yelled 
Bill on the piebald brown. 
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Ah, animal instinct, what had it done! 
That turn to the right to escape the muddy 
river was naught but a snare, a putting off the 
inevitable. The river made a sweeping loop, 
intercepting its barren, steep-banked channel 
between coyote and harboring hills. To turn 
with the river meant a certain loss of more 
precious ground than could be afforded; 
besides, a bay horse and a roan raced away to 
the right. “Legs” Wilson and Joe, perfect 
demons of man-enemies, saw the one possible 
avenue of escape, and dashed aside to block it. 

Trembling, red-eyed, the coyote stopped 
one brief second on the high river bank, he 
lifted up his head and howled in fear and 
cowardice; then a grayish body dove off 
dangerous ground into hated water and swam 
for a cut in the opposite bank. 

“*Hi,Hola! He swims like a fish!”’ came the 
lusty ery of Pedro, the Mexican. 

Up rode Bill on his brown; Mart Steinman, 
on a snorting pinto, quickly joined Bill and 
Pedro; in five seconds “ Legs” Wilson, Tony 
and Joe pulled their trained broncos to stiff- 
legged halts at the vanishing point of Mr. 
Coyote. 

“The sneakin’ critter, look at him crawl up 
yon furrow!” and “Legs” added more ex- 
pressive ejaculations than would do to chron- 
icle. 

“Let’s after him,” proposed Tony. 

“Can we make it?”’ queried Mart Steinman. 

“Here goes for a try—come on fellows!” 
sang out Bill, and his piebald brown gathered 
his feet together and slid down the steep bank; 
there was a mighty splash of muddy water 
punctuated by a sputtering yell from Bill, 
and a five-part chorus from the boys on the 
bank cheered the successful venture. 

Pedro’s gray was the only horse that balked; 
he absolutely refused to make the slide until 
he discovered himself abandoned by his 
running mates; then he gave a tremendous 
leap, striking the water about the middle of 
the stream and the way that gray churned up 
mud and foam and scrambled through the 
cleft bank was a caution to Mexican Pedro. 

Irregular, besprinkled trails denoted the 
landing of, and direction taken by, the other 
horses; smell of freshly moistened soil filled 
the air and off toward the mass of hills raced 
five dripping broncos; while a mite of a color- 
less blur fled on a good furlong in the lead. 
Pedro groaned; the balking of his gray lost 
him all show of being in at the killing; never- 
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theless the Mexican spurred up his drenched 
pony and loped leisurely along at the extreme 
tag end of the chase. 

But see! What trick was this hare-brained 
coyote playing now? He had rounded a 
jutting shoulder of the foot hills with his 
pursuers hot on his trail, and behold the beast 
in the act of topping that shoulder and doubling 
on his tracks. 

Again he had calculated neither tactfully 
nor sagaciously. This turn of affairs pleased 
Pedro; it altered .his passive intentions and 
gave him every opportunity of not only being 
in at the killing of this peculiar coyote, but of 
being the only one there. 

With an exultant shout Pedro gave a loose 
rein to his pony and a big streak of gray 
dashed after a little gray streak. It 
brushy, rock-strewn country, and the coyote, 
though pretty well fagged, managed to keep 
the lead, but by a few yards only. 

When the five foiled and disgusted cowboys 
urged their reeking ponies to the crest of the 
shoulder over which the coyote had disappear- 
ed, they yapped with surprise upon seeing 
Pedro racing at the coyote’s very heels. 

“Hurrah for Pedro!” sang “ Legs” Wilson. 

“The scalp goes to the Greaser!”’ said Tony, 
and a twang of envy vibrated in his voice. 

Nevertheless the five entertained no idea of 
giving up the chase at this stage, and a roan 
mustang, two bays, a brown and a pinto 
thundered down the hillside in a reckless 
dare-devil style. Each cowboy knew his 
mount, though, and not a sure-footed animal 
in the bunch made a false step in the precip- 
itous, avalanche-like course. 

The tables were turned—Pedro ! 
possible show of securing the coyote’s scalp; 
the others, merely a fighting chance to get in 
at the scalping. The snap and vim that 
characterized the start were no longer in 
evidence; a dragging lope for coyote, a spring- 
less stride for the hard-put horses. 

For a half mile the coyote skirted the base 
of the foot hills and Pedro had unfastened 
his riata which he now swung in masterful 
circles above his head. 

Perhaps that coyote possessed more sagac- 

At 
any rate, when Pedro thought the game was 
his, the coyote made a valiant run up 4 
friendly arroyo. By this sudden sprint the 
little gray beast gained many yards; the 
bigger gray demon in pursuit brought into 
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play a stock of reserved energy and Pedro 
uttered an exultant yell of praise at this brave 
spurt of his wiry bronco. 

The arroyo deepened as; it cut further into 
the hills; high, brushy walls bordering on a 
sandy, dry creek-bed along which the coyote 
wearily struggled. Abruptly the narrow 
gulch terminated in a circular basin—a blind- 
alley effect—with slaty, inaccessible cliffs 
blocking further progress, for horse at least. 
This was familiar ground to the coyote, but 
what fresh antagonist held forth here? 

Entering the cliff-bound basin first, the 
coyote saw a wild bronco standing close to his 
haven of refuge, a cave in the further cliff. 
Pedro, having eyes for naught but his quarry, 
rode straight at the hesitating coyote, not 
observing the vicious-looking bronco, until 
a mad scream caused the gulch to ring like a 


saw mill. Then the Mexican sighted a wild 


stallion, crazed from the eating of “rattle- 
weed,” charging down upon him with the 


velocity of a locomotive. Pedro jerked his 
gray back on its haunches, not quickly enough 
to avoid the frenzied brute, though, and horse 
and rider were bowled over in a struggling, 
kicking mass. 

The one object which caught Pedro’s eye 
as he went down was the coyote whisking 
into a yawning cavern just across the basin; 
it flashed through the man’s brain that in that 
cave lay safety. Springing to his feet, Pedro 
sprinted nimbly caveward, spurs clinking a 
rapid tattoo; but a still livelier and heavier 
tattoo sounded in his ears: the crazy stallion 
was after him. 

The situation was an alarming one and the 
distance to be covered ere gaining that black 
hole in the cliff seemed miles to fleeing Pedro. 
He leapt a sage brush, bounded over a hum- 
mock of stones and sped on with the agility of 
“i cross-country runner, 

Two legs against four legs never was an even 
contest in a foot race; the screaming, “rattled”’ 
stallion overtook the Mexican within ten feet 
of the cliff; there was a dull, sickening thud; 
a man’s body went hurtling straight up to the 
mouth of the cave; sufficient will power re- 
mained in that dazed body to make a last 
feeble struggle, and Pedro wriggled into the 
coyote’s den a fraction of a second before the 
stallion’s pounding hoofs reached it. 

It was not a roomy cavern; in fact, quarters 
were so cramped that horse-hunted man 
found himself crowded close to man-hunted 
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The man’s aggressiveness had been 
knocked out of him for the time being: the 
coyote cringed and trembled, displaying no 
defensive spirit, even in his own private den, 

Without the cave the “locoed’’ stallion 
screamed and stamped; it circled wildly about 
the natural amphitheatre; worried Pedro’s 
jaded saddle-animal for a time, then pranced 
over to the haven of man and beast. It 
seemed entirely within the mad brute’s power 
to crush in the cave, or reach in and, with 
powerful jaws, drag out the Mexican. 

Pedro edged more snugly against the miser- 
able prairie wolf, and began to realize the 
literal meaning of “‘cowed.”’ 

The thud of horses’ iron-shod hoofs echoed 
through the walled basin; a buzz of men’s 
voices came to the ears of Pedro. 

“The boys!” he whispered softly to the 
coyote. 

“Legs” and Tony, the Steinman brothers 
and Bill entered the arena—not 
triumphant and glittering eclat of a hippo- 
drome procession, but in a decidedly unpre- 
tentious canter on ordinary types of cow ponies. 

“What’s all this!”” ejaculated “Legs” in 
sheer surprise. 

“That’s Pedro’s gray, and that other's a 
locoed stallion, all right enough; but where's 
the Greaser?”’ said Bill. 

“And the coyote, too?’ questioned Tony. 

Further comments and queries were post- 
poned, for the big, beautiful stallion charged 
the new comers savagely. The vaqueros were 
a match for this one rattled brute; five riatas 
circled in professional style in the twinkling of 
an eye, and the black horse’s mad career 
wound up in a tangle of ropes. 

While the five cowboys were busily engaged 
with the struggling stallion, a man’s head and 
shoulders were thrust from the cavern, and 
Pedro heaved a relieved sigh as he painfully 
crawled out of the den. 

“Ho, ho!” yelled Tony. “ Look 
What happened to you Pe 

“Yes, tell us your story, Pedro. 
that sneaking coyote turn into this big 
horse?’’ questioned Bill. 

Pedro, limping toward the knot o 
men, refrained from speech; his br 
whirled dizzily from the effects of 
counter with the wild stallion. 

“Where’s that coyote, Pedro? 
lose him? You have his scalp?” 
“Legs’’ Wilson. 
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FISHIN’ WITH AN OLD BAMBOO 


re matter of roping a “locoed” 
s as naught to these men who had 
earts upon the scalp of a coyote, and 
st forgot the securely bound equine 


nxiety to learn if the little ‘““varmit’’ 
ed. 
the promptings of a tender heart that 


Pedro to disclaim all knowledge of 
te’s whereabouts? You will say 
you learn that it was he who not 


vested the shooting of the now help- 
ion, but 
its contents into the crazed brute’s 


borrowed a revolver and 
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head. Still, Pedro could not forget how that 
shrinking coyote had shared with him his 
little den in a moment of peril; how pitifully 
a tiny heart had throbbed so close to his own; 
and he well knew that no such 
heartedness”’ 
rades. 


“chicken- 
would be tolerated by his com- 
Therefore he did not betray a miser- 
able, quivering animal, whose green eyes 
flashed with renewed hope as he watched the 


dreaded horsemen ride away, leaving him a 
whole scalp and a fat horse that would furnish 
splendid feasts for days to come. 


FISHIN’ WITH AN OLD BAMBOO 


Is there any fun like fishin’— 
In yer pockets not a sou— 

Is there any fun like fishin’, 
With an old bamboo? 


With a rusty spike fer sinker, 
With a bobber—some old cork; 
Some old clothes that look’s tho’ Noah 
Wore ’em out while in the ark. 


Big straw hat—on top an air hole, 
ted bandanna ’round yer neck,— 
Look jist like a bloomin’ scare-crow 


Without carin’—not a speck. 


Maybe slick, this expert castin’— 


Fancy reels an’ silk lines too, 
But there’s no fun jist like fishin’ 
With an old bamboo. 


Get yer line caught on asnag, an’ 


Jerk it out an’ catch a branch,— 


Swear, an’ know there’s no one listenin’ 


An’ y’ 


own the whole ranch, 


Get yer cow-hides good an’ muddy, 


Get yer nose all sun-burnt red.— 


Lookin’s tho’ y’ had a jag on— 


Fer a week’d been raisin’ Ned. 


If y’ catch ’em, course it’s better, 


If y’ don’t—don’t care a sou,— 
What’s the difference when yer fishin’ 
With an old bamboo? 


T. R. SHaw 





ROD AND REEL IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


BY W. H. H. (“ADIRONDACK”) MURRAY 


Nore.—Mr. Murray has very kindly consented to permit Fietp anv Stream to reprint certain of his delightful 
stories, which appeared some thirty odd years ago, comprising the famous little volume entitled “ Adventures in the 


Wilderness; or, Camp Life in the Adirondacks. 


his remarkable book, as many of our readers know, first brought 


the Adirondack region, formerly an unvisited waste, to the attention of the traveling world, opened its rich resources 
to the sportsman, nature lover and tourist, and earned for the author the familiar sobriquet of ‘*Adironda Mr. 
Murray has been called the ‘Father of the Out-of-Doors Idea,”’ and it is certain that his influence was among the 
most potent factors in the creation of the present splendid American national love of field-sports.—Epit , 


R. MURRAY, wake up! the pan- 
cakes are ready!” shouted John. 
Aroused by the familiar ery, I 
arose, and, walking down to the shore of the 
lake, waded out into its tide, and, plunging my 
head under water, held it there for a moment, 
while the delicious sense of coolness ran 
through my system; then I raised it, turning 
my dripping face straight toward the bright, 
warm sun. O the sweet experience of that 
moment! How cool the water; how fresh the 
air; how clear the sky; how fragrant the 
breath of balsam and of pine! O luxury of 
luxuries, to have a lake of crystal water for 


a 


your washbowl, the morning zephyr for a 
towel, the whitest sand for soap, and the 
odors of aromatic trees for perfumes! What 
belle or millionaire can boast of such sur- 
roundings? 

Fresh as an athlete in training, I returned 
to camp and to breakfast. Breakfast in the 
wilderness means something. No muttering 
about “those miserable rolls”; no yawning 
over a small strip of steak, cut in the form of a 
parallelogram, an inch and a half by three; 
no lying about tawny-colored water by ealling 
it ‘‘coffee.’” No; but up in the woods you take 
a pancake, twelve inches across (just the 
diameter of the pan), and one inch thick, and 
go conscientiously to work to surround it. 
You seize a trout ten or fourteen inches long, 
and send it speedily to that bourne from 
whence no trout returns. You lay hold of a 
quart pan full of liquid which has the smack 
of real Java to it, made pungent with a 
sprinkling of Mocha; and the first you know 
you see your face in the bottom of the dish. 
And the joke is, you keep doing so, right along, 
for some thirty minutes or more, rising from 
each meal a bigger, if not a better, man. 

The meal was finished. It did not take long 
to wash the dishes; and over the remnants of 
what had once been a feast we sat in council. 


“ John, what shall we do to-day?’ 

“Well, I think,” said John, ‘‘we’'ll take 
some trout. I told you, when we started, 
you should see a three-pounder before we got 
back; and here we are within twenty miles of 
the Racquette, and my promise unfulfilled. 
I know a little lake, hidden away back of that 
hardwood ridge yonder, which is one huge 
spring-hole; and when scouting through here 
on my own account, some six years ago, I took 
some fish from it such as you seldom see. I 
doubt if there has been a fly on it since; and if 
the breeze will freshen a little, you'll have rare 
sport.” 

Soon after, John shouldered the boat, and 
we started. Some forty minutes’ tramp, and 
we reached the shore and made our camp. 
From it the scene was delightful. The lake 
was nearly circular, some half a mile across, 
its waters deep and clear. Into it, so far as we 
could see, no water came; out of it no water 
went. It was, as John had called it, one iuge 
spring-hole; the mountains on all sides sloped 
gradually up, an unbroken sweep of pine and 
balsam, save where, at intervals, a_silver- 
beech or round-leaved maple relieved the 
sombre color with lighter hues. Thus se 
cluded, seldom visited by man, the little lake 
reposed, mirroring the surrounding hills in its 
cool depths, and guarded safely by them. We 
stepped into our boat and glided out toward 
the center of the pool. Not a motion in the 
air; not a ripple on the water. At last the 
beeches along the western slope began to 
rustle. The mournful pines felt the pressure 
of airy fingers amid their strings, and woke to 
solemn sound. The zephyr at length reached 
the lake, and the cool water thrilled into 
ripples at its touch ; while the pool, whic): an in- 
stant before shone under the sun like scamless 
glass, shook with a thousand tiny undulations. 

“Now,” said John, “if the fish haven't all 
drowned since I was here, you'll see’m soon. 
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rises I'll put you within casting 
the wake, and if he likes it he'll 
y. If one takes, strike hard; for 
re stout and bony, and you must 
well or you'll lose them in the 


When on: 
distance « 
take the 
their jaw 
hook the 
struggle.’ 

We sat and watched. “There!” suddenly 
shouted John; ‘one isn’t dead yet.” And 
whirling the boat about, he sent it flying toward 
a swirl in the water, some twenty rods away, 
made by a rising fish whose splash I had heard 
but did not see. We had traversed half the 
distance, perhaps, and all alert I sat, holding 
the coil and flies between my fingers, ready for 
a cast, when, as we shot along, a bright ver- 
million flash gleamed for an instant far below 
us, and a broad, yellow-sided beauty broke 
the surface barely the length of my rod from 
the boat. The swoop of a swallow is scarcely 
swifter than was the motion of the boat as 
John shied it one side, and, with a stroke 
which would have snapped a elastic 
paddle, set it circling around the ripples where 
the fish went down. Twice did I trail the 
fliesacross the circle and meet with no response ; 
but hardly had the feathers touched the water 
at the third cast, when the trout came up with 
arush. He took the fly as a hunter might 
take a fence, boldly. I struck, even as he 
hung in mid-air, and down he went. After a 
sharp fight of some ten minutes’ length the 
trout vielded, the fatal net enclosed him, and 
he lay flapping within the boat. Thus five 
were captured in little more than an hour’s 
time, good two-and-a-half-pound fish each of 
them—a string which a man might contem- 
plate with pride. We paused a moment to 
give John time to inspect the tackle to see if 
it was all right. The trout had made sad 
work with the flies. The largest and strongest 
came out of their mouths bare to the shank. 
Five ruined flies lay with the five captured 
trout on the bottom of the boat. 

“Mr. Murray,” said John at length, as he 
sat looking at the mangled flies, “haven't 
These trout are regu- 


less 


you some thir 
lar sharks.” 
“Nothing 


leaves of my 


¢ larger? 


replied I, running over the 
fly-book, “except these huge 
ind I held half a dozen gaudy 
fellows out toward him, the hooks of which 
Were nearly two inches in length, covered with 
immense hackle of variegated floss, out of 
whose depths protruded a pair of enormous 


salmon-flies’ 
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wings, and brilliant with hues of the ibis and 
the English jay. 

“Let’s try one, anyway,” said John, laugh- 
ing. “Nothing is too big for a fish like that!” 
and he nodded his head toward a deep swirl 
made in the water as a monstrous fellow rose 
to the surface, closed his jaws on a huge 
dragon-fly that had stopped to rest a moment 
on the water, and, throwing his tail, broad as 
your hand, into the air, darted downward inta 
the silent depths. “There,” continued he, as 
he tossed the tuft of gay feathers into the air, 
“that’s the first pullet’s-tail I ever noosed on 
to aleader. <A trout that takes that will be 
worth baking. Lengthen your line to the last 
foot you can cast, and when a big one rises 
I'll put you within reach of his wake.” 

We sat for several minutes in silence, watch- 
ing. At last, some fifteen rods away, a mag- 
nificent fish shot up out of the water after a 
butterfly which chanced to be winging its way 
across the lake, and missing it by only a few 
inches, fell back with a splash into the very 
ripple he made in rising. 

“Now!” shouted John, as he sent the light 
boat skimming over the water, “give him the 
feathers, and if he takes, sink the hook to the 
very shank into his jaws.” 

I pitched the coil into the air, and by the 
time it had fairly straightened itself out the 
boat was in reach of the wake; and, obedient 
to the quick turn of the wrist, the huge fly 
leaped ahead. It had not reached the surface 
by a yard, when the water parted and out 
came the trout, his mouth wide open, quiver- 
ing from head to tail with the energy of the 
leap; missed, as he had before, and fell back 
flat upon his side. 

“Quick, quick! cast away!” shouted John, 
as with a stroke of the paddle he sent the boat 
sheering off to give me room for the cast. 

Feeling that there was not an instant to 
lose, by a sudden jerk I caused the fly to 
mount straight up into the air, trusting to the 
motion of the boat to straighten the slack as it 
fell. John understood the motion; the boat 
flew round as on a pivot, and glided backward 
under the reversed stroke. It was.well done, 
as only John could do it; nor was it a second 
too soon; for as the tuft of gay plumes alighted 
amid the ripples, the huge head of the trout 
came out of the water, his mouth opened, and, 
as the feathers disappeared between his teeth, 
I struck with all my might. Not one rod in 
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twenty would have stood that blow. The 
fish was too heavy even to be turned an inch. 
The line sung, and water flew out of the com- 
pressed braids, as though I had sunk the hook 
into an oak beam. 

Reader, did you ever land a trout? I do 
not ask if you ever jerked some poor little 
fellow out of a brook three feet across, with a 
pole six inches around at the butt, and so 
heavy as to require both hands and feet well 
braced to hold it out. No, that’s not landing 
a trout. But did you ever sit in a boat, with 
nine ounces of lance-wood for a rod, and two 
hundred feet of braided silk in your double- 
acting reel, and hook a trout whose strain 
brought tip and butt together as you checked 
him in some wild flight, and tested your quiver- 
ing line from gut to reel-knot? No one knows 
what game there is in a trout, unless he has 
fought it out, matching such a rod against a 
three-pound fish, with forty feet of water 
underneath, and a clear, unimpeded sweep 
around him! Ah, then it is that one discovers 
what will and energy lie within the mottled 
skin of a trout, and what a miracle of velocity 
he is when roused. I love the rifle, and I have 
looked along the sights and held the leaping 
blood back by an effort of will, steadying my- 
self for the shot, when my veins fairly tingled 
with the exhilarating excitement of the 
moment; but if one should ask me what is my 
conception of pure physical happiness, I 
should assure him that the highest bodily 
beatitude I ever expect to reach is, on some 
future day, when the clear sun is occasionally 
veiled by clouds, to sit in a boat once more 
upon that little lake, with John at the paddle, 
and match again a Conroy rod against a three- 
pound trout. ‘That’s what I call happiness. 

Well, as I said, I struck; and, as we after- 
ward discovered, the huge salmon-hook was 
buried to the shank amid the nerves which lie 
at the root of a trout’s tongue. Then came a 
fight for the mastery such as never before had 
I waged with anything that swims. Words 
should have /ife in them to depict the scene. 
Quick as a flash, before I had fairly recovered 
my balance, partially lost by the energy with 
which I struck, the trout started, and before 
I could get a pressure upon the line, not 
twenty yards were left on the reel. A quick 
stroke from John, and the boat shot one side; 
and bearing stoutly on him, tasking the rod to 


the last ounce of resistance, I slowly swayed 
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him about and recovered a little slack. After 
a few short sweeps he doubled on the line and 
shot straight for the boat as an arrow froma 
bow. 

“Double, and be hanged to you!” shouted 
John, as he shied the light shell to one side 
and swung it round so as to keep me facing 
the fish. “If you get under this boat it will 
be because this paddle breaks.” 

Failing in his attempt to run under us, he 
dove to the bottom. “ Let himrest a moment.” 
said John; “recover your line; you'll need it 
all when he rises. He’s big and ugly, and his 
next rush will be like lightning.” 

After I had stowed away some forty yards 
of line upon the reel, winding it on hard and 
evenly, so that it would render well, I began 
to feel of the fish. The first pressure elicited 
only a shake. At the next he described a 
circle, still keeping to the bottom, then came 
again to a standstill. He acted ugly. I felt 
that, when the rush came, it would try nerve 
and tackle alike. Enjoining John to watch 
the fish and favor me all he could, and by no 
means to let him pass under the boat, I gave 
a quick, sharp jerk. My arm was still in the 
air and the rod unstraightened, when I caught 
a gleam far down below me, and before I had 
time to wink the huge fellow parted the water 
almost within reach of my arm, and when high 
up in mid-air he shook himself; the crystal 
drops were flung into my very face. Perhaps 
I shall live long enough to forget the picture, 
as that trout for an instant hung in the air, 
his blue back and azure sides spotted with gold 
and agate, his fins edged with snowy white, 
his eyes protruding, gills distended, the leader 
hanging from his jaws, while a shower of 
pearly drops were shaken from his quivering 
sides. He fell; but while still in air the boat 
glided backward, and when he touched the 
water I was thirty feet away and ready for 
his rush. It came. And as he passed us, 
some forty feet on, he clove the water as 4 
bolt from a cross-bow might cleave the ait. 
Possibly for five minutes the frenzy lasted. 
Not a word was uttered. The whiz of the line 
through the water, the whir of the flying reel, 
and an occasional grunt from John as the fish 
doubled on the boat, were the only sounds to 
be heard. When, suddenly, in one of his 
wildest flights, the terribly taxed rod straighi- 
ened itself out with a spring, the pressure 
ceased, the line slackened, and the fish agai” 
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bottom. Wiping the sweat from 
my brow, | turned to John and said, “ What 
do you think of that?” 

“Mr. Murray,” replied John, laying the 
n and drawing the sleeve of his 
woolen shirt across his forehead, beaded with 
perspiration—“ Mr. Murray, that fish is ugly; 
if he should get the line over his back, he’d 
smash the rod like a pipe- stem!”’ 

“He won't get it over his back,” replied I. 


lay on the 


paddle de 
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and rushes which followed? Twice did he 
break the surface a hundred feet away, fling- 
ing himself out like a black bass. Once did 
he partially get the leader over his back and 
dashed away like lightning; while John, anx- 
ious to save so true a rod from ruin, shouted 
to me, “ Part the gut!” But who ever knew 
a fisherman, when his blood is up, refuse a 
risk to save the game? I screamed to John to 
shoot the boat one side; and when the last foot 


' WHEN, HIGH IN MID-AIR, HE SHOOK HIMSELF, THE CRYSTAL DROPS WERE FLUNG 
INTO MY VERY FACE” 


“Ready with your paddle; he’s getting too 
much breath.”’ 

“But I say,” said John, looking affection- 
ately at the rod as he took up the paddle; ‘‘if 
I was in your place, and he did get the line 
over his shoulder, I would part my tackle 
before I smashed that rod.” 

“I won’t do either, John”; and as I an- 
swered I gave a jerk, and the trout started 
‘gain. But why repeat? Why tell of flights 


of silk was given I advanced the butt. The 
heavy fish and pliant rod were pitted one 
against the other. Three days later, in 
another struggle, the old rod parted; but this 
time it triumphed. For a moment the quiv- 
ering tip rattled upon the bars of the reel. 
The fish struggled and shook himself, but the 
tenacious fibers would not part. He ceased to 
battle, came panting to the surface, and rolled 
over upon his side. The boat shot toward 
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him, and as it glided by John passed the 
landing net beneath him, and the brave 
fighter lay upon the bottom board. His tail, 
across its base, measured five inches; and his 
length from tip to tip was seventeen inches and 
three-quart rs! 

“John,” I said, twisting round in my seat 
and facing him—* John, I should have lost 
that fish or smashed the rod, if it had not been 
for your paddle.” 

“ Of course, of course,”’ replied John; “that’s 
my business. Those fly-rods are delicate 
things. Like women, they shouldn’t be put 
to heavy work if you can help it, but they are 
But 
with all I could do, I thought it was gone once. 
I don’t think I-ever came so near breaking 
this paddle as on that last sweep. It made my 
flesh creep to hear the old rod creak. I really 
believe my own back would have snapped if it 
had parted.”’ 

We had captured six trout in two hours, 
whose average length was sixteen inches and a 
half. I asked John if we should take another. 

“T don’t think it will be a sin to take one 
more,” he responded. “I saw a tail show 
itself out there,”’—and he nodded over his left 
shoulder—‘‘which looked like a lady’s fan. 
If there is a larger trout than that last one 
lying anywhere about this pond, I would like 
to see him’’; and as he spoke he swept his 
paddle through the water, and the boat 
started. I looked at my fly. The teeth of 
the trout had torn the hackle half away, and 
shorn off from the body one gaudy wing. An 
exclamation from John startled me. The fish 
had risen again. I too saw his tail as he dis- 
appeared, and it was as broad as a fan. 

“Mr. Murray,” exclaimed John, “that fish 
is the biggest trout I ever saw. ‘Tis full 
two feet long. I saw him fair, broad side on. 
His mouth was like 4 bear-trap. Ready for a 
cast. Send the fly straight for the center of 
the wake, and if he takes, strike like thunder!” 

John was evidently getting excited, and the 
glimpse I had of the trout had thrilled me as 
the blast of a bugle might thrill a warrior 
harnessed for battle. The boat was forty feet 
away when the tuft of gay plumes, mangled 
but still brilliant, floated downward, and 
lighted amid the glistening bubbles. I had 
not trailed it a yard when a gleam of blue and 
yellow passed me, and with a splash and 
plunge which threw the water in silvery 
spray high into the air, the trout broke. I 


able to bear a heavy strain if necessary. 
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saw the feathers disappear within his mon- 
strous jaws, and, lifting myself involuntarily 
half off my seat, I struck. I think John was 
convinced that I struck hard enough that 
time, for the strong nine-foot leader parted 
under the quick stroke, and down into the 
depths went the trout, with leader and flies 
streaming from his mouth. 

“Well,” said John, as I swung myself 
around so as to face him, ‘‘for twenty-seven 
years I’ve boated up and down the waters of 
this wilderness, and rarely will you strike a 
lake or stream, from the Horicon to the St. 
Lawrence, above whose surface I have not 
seen fish leap; but never before this d iy have 
I seen, on lake or stream, a spotted trout as 
large as that which has just carried fly and 
leader to the bottom. Well, let him go,” he 
continued; “‘he’ll manage, some way, to get 
that hook out of his jaw, and live to take 
another fly. And you and I will build our 
campfire some evening next summer upon 
the shore of this pond again; and when the 
sun comes over those pines there, I'l! warrant 
we'll find the old fellow active as ever.” 

So speaking, he turned the boat about, and 
headed toward the camp. That afternoon 
we lay on the beach and watched the leaping 
trout sporting before us, or gazed, dreaming of 
absent friends, into the deep blue sky, across 
whose cerulean dome the snow-white clouds 
drifted, urged silently onward by the pressure 
of invisible currents. The sun at last with- 
drew his beams. One moment, and the pines 
that crested the western slope were all ablaze. 
The next, gloomy and dark they stood, their 
dense and sombre foliage unlighted by a ray. 
The shadows deepened. The ripple left the 
lake, and its unruffled surface stretched from 
shore to shore like a sea of glass. One by one 
the stars came out in quick succession. The 
waters contended in rivalry with the skies, and 
every star which shone in the heaven above 
shone in the depths below. Thus we sat and 
saw dark-featured but brilliant Night sueceed 
to the throne of blond and gentle Day. Sud- 
denly, breaking the profound silence, the 
solemn hoot of an owl echoed through the 
forest. It was answered in a moment by the 
prolonged howl of a wolf, hunting amid the 
hills far to the north. Throwing some huge 
logs on the fire, and wrapping ou! blankets 
around us, we stretched ourselves |eside the 
blaze, and, with malice in our hearts toward 


none, sank peacefully to our night’s repose. 














AWN then the Earth; and called if all “Well done;” 
He did nef speak those words, unfil his hand 
Had moved; and formed; and made This wondrous land, 
Embossing if wilh rill and brooklet fair- - 
“Tren gave This playground fo his childrens care, 


Such be that care, Oh man! “Remember, here 
Lies the enchanfed realm of all that’s dear; 
Nor let The vandal desecrate ifs sod, 
But Keep this heritage -- a q(t from, God-- 
Ik Nations boast; the Sate's most noble pride; 
Where health, ard peace, and happiness abide. 


aie Bingham Theburs Wilson. 
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A QUESTION OF MEAT 


BY EL COMANCHO 


IETY BOB fell into a chair with a crash 
that threatened destruction to the 
furniture and the shack both, but 

nobody paid any attention to the passing 
disturbance, because that was Bob’s every- 
day way of doing things, for it happens 
that Robert, as his mother called him, 
was in the neighborhood of six feet some- 
thing in his moccasins and built in por- 
portion. He never came in through the door 
without jarring the casings on both sides and 
nearly wrecking everything in his immediate 
vicinity; but these things were simply in- 
growing awkwardness in those days, and, like 
Bob’s picturesque cusswords, only a part of 
him—indeed, he was called “Piety Bob” 
because he was the most impious one on 
the Belle Fourche, and the Kid said he was 
“the worst cusser ever.” Understand, Bob 
was a good fellow, and cusswords were only a 
habit which nobody paid the least attention to. 

Bob fell into the chair, threw his slouch hat 
at a nail (and missed it, of course), dumped his 
sixshooter on the blankets of the lower berth 
and said: “Say, you diddle de umpty umpty 
ump fellows, did you know this umpty umpty 
ranch hasn’t got a diddlee diddlee umpty 
pound of fresh meat—huh?”’ 

“Uh huh, s’ right,’ said the Kid, and the 
Kid being cook for four hungry fellows, knew 
what he was talking about, and the rest knew 
that he knew it. 

Bluie yawned, stretched his long legs, looked 
out at the desert dancing in the white sun, 
and seemed a bit bored. 

I left off writing to a girl down inthe States, 
and I thought a lot of her, too, and looked out 
at the heat along the horizon which made the 
edge of the world look like the deep sea where 
it comes to the rim of the sky. I didn’t relish 
thefact that we were out of fresh meat, because 
it meant that we must get out in that desert 
and hunt up something good to eat, and that 
meant alkali dust in our eyes and throats and 
probably some climbing up hard-baked clay 
buttes, that would make the blood pound in 
our temples and wrists like the hammering 
of a big and active pump. 


“Well,” said I, “get out your artillery; 
fellows—we might as well go at it first as last, 
and I want to get back so I can finish my 
letters.”’ 

“Team’s ready now,” said Bob. 

“ How’s the water keg, Kid?” 

“Full up.” 

“What is it—deer?” asked Bluie. 

“Anything handy this time, boys. Let’s 
go after meat mostly and get back as soon as 
we can. Bring the team, Bob; get out the 
water keg, Kid, and let’s hit the grit.’’ 

Bob drove and cussed the sleepy cayuses all 
the way from the prairie dog town up te 
Coyote Butte, where I got out to look the 
country over with the glasses to see if I could 
locate a few antelope flags out among the 
flats. 

We could not drive to the top of Coyote 
Butte, so I had to climb it, single-handed, 
because it was so awfully hot out on that 
desert that the rest preferred to roost on the 
wagon seats like a row of buzzards rather than 
tackle the baked sides of that hill. 

After I got on top I sat in the shade of a 
big boulder and drew long breaths of air so hot 
that it seemed to come from the busy side of a 
furnace. I was trying to cool off. 

When I got my breath I walked on around 
that boulder to climb up so I could see beiter, 
and, in doing so, I nearly fell over an ante- 
lope lying down in the shade. The critter 
jumped one way and I jumped the other 
and slammed a forty-five-seventy _ ball 
through him lengthwise as I hit the ground. 
He was a three-quarter grown buck and one 
shot was plenty. Then I bled him and 
dragged him up to the foot of the boulder and 
leveled the glass on the lower country for 
more, because one little antelope wouldn't 
last long at the shack. 

Bluie heard the shot and came panting up 
over the rim of the butte with his gun and the 
camera, and that’s how we got the picture. — 

I located a bunch of about twenty “ flags’ 
away out on a flat two miles or so to the north- 
west, and Bluie and I planned a ‘“‘massacree 
from the top of the butte. 
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‘I LEVELED THE GLASS 


We could see the whole country for miles 
around and the antelope had not seen us, so 
pat planned to sneak back to the wagon and 
drive up the flat bed of a coulee to leeward of 
the herd, leave the team with the Kid, who 
Was a bon-combatant, then sneak over among 
a bunch of rocks and open the ball from there. 

The herd was feeding very slowly down the 
wind in a course that would bring them 
Within good shooting distance of the rock pile 
by the time we could reach it without hurry- 
ing, and the whole plan worked out beautifully. 

When we reached the rock pile, the ‘‘flags”’ 
Were within a hundred and fifty yards of us 


and still coming, but there was a bunch of 
small “ pockets” between them and ourselves 
which they could dash into and be out of sight 
if we let them come on. So we agreed that 
they were close enough—we had one already 
and it was mighty hot work slipping around 
over those hot rocks and the cactus covered 
ground. 

“One, two—bang!”’ 

One flag was down, another running low 
and hard hit, and Bob was sending quick lead 
after him so fast that it sounded like a bunch 
of fire crackers working overtime. 

Bluie had killed clean and quit shooting. I 
had scored a miss because my foot slipped just 
as I pulled the trigger and my bullet started 
southeast at an angle that I thought would 
land it somewhere near Twenty-first and 
Farnham streets in Omaha—if the powder 
charge was heavy enough. 

However, I did not waste any time figuring 
that out, because the rest of those antelope 
were crossing the hot landscape at a rate that 
would bring them to the Platte River by about 
four o’clock if I didn’t throw my lead about 
right. 

You know how you can hit a card as far as 
you can see it and still miss a running antelope 
that is in plain sight, don’t you? That’s 
exaetly what I did eight times hand running 
that day, just as fast as I could work the lever 
of my repeater; then when the “ flags’ were a 
quarter of a mile away and going up-hill like 
a streak, I cut loose with my last shell and 
caught one just at the base of the brain and 
unjointed his head. 

There was no wind and the hot air was blue 
with powder smoke. 

One antelope was dead right in front of us, 
Bob was coming up out of a canyon pocket 
dragging another, and mine lay stone dead 
on ahillside, or rather, the side of a knoll, a 
quarter of a mile away. We were hot and 
thirsty and our throats were full of alkali dust, 
so we signaled to the Kid to bring up the 
team. On his arrival we took a big pull at the 
water keg and gathered up the kill, which 
proved to be like the first—all about three- 
quarter grown and all bucks but one, though 
not old enough to have more than rudimen- 
tary horns. 

Bluie wanted some game photographs from 
that desert country to put in his collection 
alongside of his pictures of the West Indies, 
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because the climate was a good deal the same 
in both places, so he rigged his machine after 
we got the outfit loaded, and the Kid pushed 
the button or whatever it was that did the 
business, while we three stood in the hot sun 
and thought of the cool places of the earth 
and tried to look pleasant. That’s Piety 
Bob—the big fellow in front with the mocca- 
sins on. Bluie’s glad smile beams over the 
starboard after wheel of the rig. 

When the picture was taken, we all climbed 
back in and let the Kid navigate the outfit 
back to the ranch. 

It was too hot to think of keeping four 
whole antelope fresh even in the dry air of the 
Bad Lands, sowe dumped them out in the yard 
and Bluie and I got to work on them. In an 
hour they were skinned and cut up, then the 
meat was cut in strips and salted,and a half 
hour later the most of it was slung on a picket 


rope suspended from the house to the barn 
so it would “jerk” or sun dry, for we had no 


“WE STOOD IN THE HOT SUN 
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intention of wasting a pound of it just because 
we happened to kill four in one afternoon, 
We knew that there would be more than four 
afternoons when we wouldn’t kill any, and 
besides, jerked antelope doesn’t taste so much 
like goat meat as the fresh article, and is a 
handy ration when one has to ride the desert 
country after the white, hot sun has gone 
south and the cold, white blizzard direct from 
Medicine Hat hascome toreplace it and blanket 
the buttes with a robe of death. We knew 
all about that part of it, and we killed that 
we might eat, and we took good care of the kill. 

Before sundown Bluie was deep in the 
pages of a magazine, Bob was asleep, I was 
finishing that letter to the girl in the States, 
and the Kid was wrangling with a cook-book 
trying to find out how he could make some- 
thing or other that needed eggs, milk and lard 
to make it good, and we hadn’t seen a sign 
of either one of them for six months. I be- 
lieve he failed to make it, too. 


AND TRIED TO LOOK PLEASANT” 








PENCILINGS AT CULVER’S LAKE 


I. Sprinc AND Earty SUMMER 


BY L. F. BROWN 


“The air is full of mellow sounds, 
The wet hill-heads are bright; 
And down the fall of fragrant grounds 
The deep ways flame with light. 
The singing, silver life I hear, 
Whose home is in the green 
Far-folded woods, and fountains clear, 
Where I have never been.” 


“HE spring poet and the angry editor 
are standard subjects for paragraphs 
by professional humorists. Vernal 

rhymes come with the first robin, the sprout- 
ing of more golden sunshine, bluer 
No doubt the crop of rhapsody about 
Nature-beauty is too bountiful, often com- 
monplace, sometimes silly. But when the 
writer knows and deftly handles his tools, 
Truth shines the verses. Kendall of 
\ustralia, writes exquisitely of the “Splendor 
in the grass, the glory in the flower;’ of 
‘fellowship with gorge and glen, and the 
lover and runes of Nature.’ Moira O’Neill’s 
lines have in them the greenness of her native 
Erin, when she tells of Willow Brook and its 
“singing all the night;’ and how the “‘breeze 
at morning keen’”’ comes ‘with a breath of 
Balm-of-Gilead.’’ Another poet on the far 
side of the earth writes well of his favorite 
stream, the Araluen, raying forth lines that 
are not platitudes: 


buds, 


skles, 


from 


“God is in His gracious Heaven, and His sun 
and rain are kind: 

They will dress the spot with beauty, they 
will make the grasses grow. 

Many winds will lull our forests, many songs 
will come ind go; 

Here the blue-eyed Spring will linger, here 
the shining month will stay, 

Like a friend by Araluen when we two are 
far away.’ 


Much as this spring-madness in rhymes has 
been derided, would not the world be poorer 
i what it proves—emotion and feeling about 
the vernal season—were banished from human 


hearts? Byron protested that Gray should 


hot have rejected from that immortal “Elegy” 
this exquisit: stanza: 


BARRON FIELD 


“ There, scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands unseen are showers of violets found; 
The red-breast loves to build and warble there 
And little footsteps lightly touch the ground.” 
The seeming scorn of men for such thoughts 

is little more than a veneer, for all ages have 
jelt the power of the springtime to wake ad- 
miration. The sacred language about Crea- 
tion is noblest poetry : “ And out of the ground 
made the Lord God to grow every tree that is 
pleasant to the sight; and a river went out of 
Eden to water the garden.” 

Back in the sixties, when the “ Black Crook” 
was running at Niblo’s Garden, now gone, 
and the Demon Dance at 9.30, with its final 
dazzling march headed by Pauline Markham, 
took the town by storm, the Kiralfy Brothers 
used to introduce the “madrigal-boys,” forty 
picked singers from church choirs, in the song 
of “Killarney.” Many a man and woman 
felt the thrill of the Nature-call as those fresh 
young filled the with their 
winsome harmony: 


voices theatre 


“ Bounteous Nature loves all lands; 
Beauty wanders every W here— 
Footsteps leaves on many strands, 
But her home is ever there!’’ 

These are quite common pigments; but how 
well they are woven, and what a delightful 
picture is produced! Out of the tawdry glare 
of the lime-lights, and in spite of the tinsel 
and sham of the stage spectacle, came that 
blessed glimpse to the business men and the 
tired women, of the old homestead, the brook, 
the grove, the schoolhouse, the country which 
God made. While the stern duties of com- 
merce and trade might call for all possible 
rejection of thoughts of the “green fields” 
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about which Falstaff “‘babbled” when dying, 
those thoughts stirred to life latent memories 
of youth, of bird and blossom when Care and 
Money did not sit as tyrants astride the soul! 
Thackeray was not fully right when he made 
George Warrington tell Arthur Pendennis that 
the bloom disappears off the face of poetry 
when a man begins to shave. The world 
would be indeed without its poetry. 
Our best publications are even now lamenting 
its absence among current writers, and asking 
“What has become of the poets?” For the 
world cannot afford, nature cannot 
afford, to lose the fine insight and feeling, the 
pure surrender to beautiful environment when 
Man communes with Nature as Lawson did 
when he wrote these lines in his “‘ Clancy of 
the Overflow.” 


poor 


human 


“And the bush has friends to meet him, and 

their kindly voices greet him, 

In the murmur of the breezes, and the river 
on its bars; 

And he sees the vision splendid of the sunlit 
plain extended, 

And at night the wondrous glory of the ever- 
lasting stars.” 


These thoughts encourage the writer to 
undertake a partial description of what he saw 
and felt while angling on a perfect, sparkling 


GLEN AND OUTLET OF CULVER’S LAKE 


little sheet of water out in New Jersey, known 
on the maps as Culver’s Lake. Many readers 
may feel compelled to shut this magazine 
with a yawn, or to skip, and accuse him of 
having a literary bee of weak humming 
stowed away in his bonnet—of seeking credit 
for himself by attempting to tell of Nature 
beauty there. But some readers will under. 
stand, and know it is not all self-conscious 
rhapsody. 

Let such a reader study this all too inade- 
quate picture of that lake at sunset, and try 
to realize what the many-colored, lordly scene 
itself must have been when caught by the 
camera. It was a glorious view, yet dimmed 
by the already reigning twilight. Gordon, the 
poet of stern moods and sombre vision, must 
have had such a scene before him when he 
wrote: 

“The deep blue skies wax dusky, and the tall, 
green trees grow dim; 

The sward beneath me seems to rise and fall 

While sickly, smoky shadows through the 

sleepy sunlight swim, 

And on the very sun’s face weave their pall.” 


Yet there are many features of that lake 
region which would not appeal to the sports 


man who wants a stream with water like 
crystal, lakes whose beds can be seen thirty 
feet below the surface, fishing ad nauseam, 
wildest environment. This article is not for 
him, but for the angler who can joy in fairly 
clear bass-fishing water, reached by a short, 
inexpensive rail trip by a good road, beauty of 
hills and lake, fine fishing if he knows how to 
use lures, and a chance for housing and feed- 
ing his family in comfort, with a Saturday 
night hop, billiards and tennis available 4 
“extras.” Such a man does not expect the 
lake water to be as clear as apollinaris, not 
that it will not “work” in midsummer. He 
will find Culver’s Lake perhaps the best and 
most available for fishing, sylvan and water 
beauty, good hotel and meals, and short dis 
tance from New York. He can leave town 
any afternoon at four, quickly reach hills, 
have supper with his family at seven in a fine 
dining room of a good hotel, smoke the igs? 
of comfort and row the boat of leisure on 4 
charming lake glorious under moonlight, 
entirely free from the heat-cursed city, go” 
bed and be sure of cool, refreshing sleep, #0¢ 
dream of the morrow’s angling. 

The spot seventy miles out, can be reached 
only by the Lackawanna Road; and there 
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SUNSET AT CULVER’S LAKE 


but one real hotel, so this mention is not ad- 
vertisement. Branchville, New Jersey, is the 
station of destination. It is said to be one 
thousand two hundred feet above the sea. 
Doubted! Probably it is about six hun- 
dred feet. Then, a ’bus drive of two miles, 
with a further elevation of about three hun- 
dred feet, through a rather uninteresting 
country, makes the view that “bursts” on the 
sportsman more refreshing and vital by reason 
of the sharp contrast. This “faint praise” is 
not intended to apply to the lake and its hills 
that guard it; they are magnificent—of ex- 
quisite beauty. The sportsman who goes 
there, gets the exceptionally good accommo- 
’ rows, eats 
and smokes and fishes, and is not satisfied, 
will, indeed, be hard to please. 


dations, “takes his ease in his inn,’ 


There is an exceedingly attractive “glen” 
to the left as the bus nears the Culvermere 
Hotel, kept by D. H. Fowler. A rapid little 
brook brawls and talks and sings in cascades, 
and eddies in pools, between finely wooded and 
rocky, sylvan banks. Glimpses of it are re- 
ireshing, and compel admiration even from 
the tired and bilious city sportsman, who feels 
that he ought to be in Newfoundland or 
northern Maine, instead of wasting his time 


up here among the Jerseymen. 


But when he sees the hills rising in such 
beauty and size and wide sweep that the 
painter who could put the view on canvas would 
be immortal; when he notes with almost a 
gulp of admiration, how very well the silver 
and blue of the lake look in their setting of 
emerald; when he breathes all he can of clear 
air as shown by the illusion of distances, and 
gets into his heart some of the fragrance of the 
teeming spring blossoms and the songs of the 
wild birds, he will realize that the spot has 
very many attractions quite independent of 
its easy access. It was not only a surprise 
but a revelation to the scribe on his first 
visit. 

A spring evening, half-grown foliage every- 
where, anemones and boxwood flowers, 
hepatica, arbutus, the very finest air filled 
with a hundred bird-notes; and there, low 
lying, far separated by sloping hills, was the 
still, glassy-surfaced lake! What though we 
were doomed to catch but three minnow-like 
perch and sunfish there the next day—the 
season was too early for angling except in 
trout-streams, which are farther up in the 
hills. One man had the previous year, taken 
in one forenoon, the catch of black bass re- 
produced here. If we know how to fish we 
can also get them later—although dozens of 
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cottagers will fish here, for nearly one hundred 
boats are around the lake, which is fished 
without ceasing through all its length of two 
miles and width of one-third that distance. 
Beauty does not dwell only on remote 
streams and along wildest lakelets. The trail- 
ing arbutus is quite as fragrant and delicate 
inits pink and purple hues, and is as precious to 
the seeker, when found in a New Jersey forest 
and on giant hills, as when it is seen in a pine 
wilderness far away in Maine or Michigan. 
Violets bloom as exquisitely in blue, white, 
yellow, deep purple, and nod as lovingly and 
with as warm a Water sings as 
musically, foliage whispers as well and stars 
shine and glitter and twinkle quite as keenly 
up here in the New Jersey hills, as over Grand 
Pond in Newfoundland, or Pike Lake in 
Wisconsin. The differences are that the 
water is not quite so clear, the fishing not so 
cloying, while the exposure, privation, mos- 
quitos and black-flies scarcely exist at all. 
If you want to get away from folks entirely, 
for weeks and months, you should not go to 
Culver’s Lake. But you can get all the free- 
dom from human society that any but the 
most exacting sportsman can reasonably de- 
mand. There are hills so lonely that it is 
rather painful to know you are seeking ar- 
butus on their summits and slopes with a 
prospect of a three mile walk through a 
tangled wildwood to the boat, and a two 
mile row afterwards to reach the shore near 
the hotel. Baltimore orioles, warblers, larks, 
robins, yellow-birds, blackbirds, crows and 
cranes are very much in around 
Culver’s Lake; and the forests there have more 
of beauty and enchantment in spring than any 
botanist, bird-lover, painter or poet can hope 
to describe. True, hotel life is not camp life, 
where an angler may go unshaved, luxuriate 
in old socks and overalls, forget to comb his 
hair, or to wash even his hands except by 
accident; yet the music and lights, frills and 
furbelows, dancing, feminine child 
prancings and good meals and beds of the 
summer hotel, compensate a man for having 
to put on a clean collar and “‘store’’ clothes 
after a day’s fishing and rowing on the lake. 
The writer has seen wild enough and fair 
enough lake scenery—St. George’s Pond and 
Bay in the maritime provinces, Nepigon, 
Sourdnahonk, Placid. Arctic moss was gray 
on the hills around some of these lakes, and 
deer, moose and caribou grazed there, Spruce 


welcome. 


evidence 


voices, 
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and pine forests glassed themselves in waters 
where big trout and salmon lurked. A tripod 
tent was pitched amongst thickets where the 
swampy ground made sleeping a discomfort, 
and countless insects blurred the sight and 
made even breathing difficult. Remoteness, 
solitude, fine angling—with heavy cost and 
many daysof traveling—these were what came 
and were enjoyed and written about, and 
longed for and cherished in memory. But 
truth compels the confession that no more fair 
landscape has been seen by me than that from 
the porch or upper windows of the Culver- 
mere hotel at Culver’s Lake, or from the hills 
on the left, far-stretching, crowned with oak 
and beech and maple that look across in love 
and admiration at their fellows on the some- 
what lower shore to the east. 

It is a great temptation to describe the 
observation of buds opening and leaves ex- 
panding, the fern-plumes, blossoming orchards 
right beside the blooms from the wild trees, 
and, especially, the wealth of forget-me-not 
blossoms over all the forest—more plentiful 
than even the thronging violets. But these 
features of the spring have been worn to chaff 
by thousands of writers, and only a genius like 
Wordsworth, Shelley or Thoreau can make a 
description of them anything but dreary 
But the flowers themselves are different—to 
have and see and admire them in reality, are 
quite different from telling of them here. 

But some mention should be made of the 
arbutus there. This plant is slowly dying in 
New by reason of the persistent 
gathering. Vandals take it by the basket- 
full. They know that it is far more beautiful 
alive and growing, than withering in a hot, 
ruthless, life-taking hand. Only a boutonniere 
will be taken by the real flower-lover—his 
quest will be to see the exquisite blooms, t0 
inhale the yet more exquisite fragrance, and 
to let the happy flower remain unplucked. 
The hills above the head of the lake, to the 
left as one looks from the hotel porch up the 
lake, have many patches of the arbutus 
Those sun-lit hillsides hold a wealth of the 
glorious, sweet-scented sprays. rhe plant Is 
secretive, shifty, and hunting for it hasa charm 
all its own. Down blind pat! s, through 
thickets, among scrub vines and briars, out 
into a south-slope vision of the delicate pink 
and purple blossoms! A fig for the realist 
who says that a dreary lot of poetry and 
nonsense has been written about this flower. 


Jersey, 
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It is not only the beauty of it, but hunting for 
it—the first excursion of the year into a real 
forest for the epigwa repens, the old friend of 
the velvet softness to its petals, the 
only purple of its half-opened heart, the 
wildest fragrance! Side by side with the 
pyxie moss, starring its bronze and green, 
sending up from its half-vine the heliotrope 
flowers of late April or early May, here are the 
flowers as untamable as the zebra or the 
partridge. For if you transplant it, its death 
speedily follows. German botanists say that 
a fungus grows at the base of arbutus roots 
that is necessary to its life. The hills around 
Culver’s Lake will yield to the hunter who 
knows where to look for them, clusters of ar- 
butus, white, pink and purple, that are nearly 
two inches across in masses, with ten or 
fifteen blossoms on the spray. 

But not until Autumn will we really range 
and tell of these hills. Meanwhile, summer 
beckons, with its life on the lake, its angling, 
scenery, water-study in wave, reflection, 
hues; and these features of the Culver’s Lake 
region will be mentioned in the August Fre.p 
AND STREAM. 

Even to sportsmen who have studied and 
loved Pamlico Sound, the Gulf of St. Law- 
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rence, Lake Superior, Moosehead and Santa 
Catalina, the shores and waters of this lake- 
let, cannot fail to be welcome and attractive. 
Indeed, its wide-winding coves are fringed 
by forests quite as beautiful as the palms of 
California or the pine and spruce of Maine. 
And there are points extending out into the 
water, which are so green, wild, flower-strewn, 
perfect, as to look like the shore of an island, 
and which recall, therefore, the lines by 
Shelley: 
‘There was a little, tawny islet, 

By anemone and violet 

Like mosaic, paven: 

And its roof was flowers and leaves 

Which the summer breath enweaves, 

Where nor sun nor showers nor breeze 

Pierce the pines and tallest trees. 

Girt by many an azure wave 

With which the clouds and mountains pave 

A lake’s blue chasm.” 

Are there any bass in the lake? Yes, but 
can they be caught in fairly good numbers 
and weight? Weshallsee. But it is royal to 
even row, and to drink in the fresh wind and 
green panorama of hill and forest, meadow 
and field and orchard. Next month we will 
study them and the angling, and try to tell 
what we saw. 





AN ADIRONDACK TROUTING 


BY HARRY V. 


JUNE morning in the Adirondacks; a 
gurgling, splashing mountain rivulet 
in the cool shade of the deep green 

forest; my favored little split-bamboo, with 
its appendages of brilliant fly-hook and oiled- 
silk line and shining, clicking reel; a willow 
trout-creel hanging at my side; a small colla- 
tion in my pocket—and I am happy. 

I have three trout already, though I did 
but first cast my fly a dozen minutes ago. 
They are not very large, but they are very 
beautiful in shape and coloring. 

There is a splendid pool just below—I 
shall try it. There! I have cast the gaudy, 
feather-tipped hook with my best skill—and 
I have a hard strike. This is a large fish, 
and we battle together for twenty minutes. 
Finally, I am the master. The trout, ex- 
hausted by its many struggles, allows itself 
to be drawn slowly up to and through the hoop 
of my landing-net—and it is my prize. This 
trout will weigh fully three pounds, and I 
am delighted with my success. 

Five rods farther I get another splendid 
rise; but my hook has been over-strained— 
it fails me, and the trout is lost. But I catch 
two in the next swift water, and another 
just beyond. One is a little fellow, five or 
six inches in length, and I cast him back into 
his native element, and am amused to see 
him flounder for a moment, and then swim 
swiftly away for his life. 

Slowly I move down the river for an hour 
or two, casting my tempting hook into every 
likely eddy, and alongside of many moss- 
covered logs and rocks, catching a dozen or 
mire of the speckled beauties, but returning 
all but four into the water, because they are 
under size. 

By this time, I see by the sun that it is 
high noon, and I select a shaded spot by 
the brookside—and seating myself, get out 
my little packet of lunch and spend a happy 
half-hour eating it, and thinking of what a 
lovely paradise I am in. 

There has been a little red squirrel chirp- 
ing above me for some time, and he has al- 
most gotten up courage to descend and share 
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my repast; but I have been dreamily watching 
the rippling water at my feet, and thinking 
how lovely it all is, and I have taken little 
notice of him. But now I look up and see 
him staring saucily at me, cocked up as he is, 
on a nearby limb; and involuntarily I com- 
mence speaking aloud to the little creature, 
and asking him if he does not think it a fine 
day and a fine place. 

The squirrel, evidently, is not used to such 
familiarity, for he quickly bounds off among 
the more distant branches. It was a shame 
to startle the poor little thing; and I leave a 
few crumbs temptingly spread beneath the 
tree, which I know he will find when I have 
left. 

There is a crystal spring near at hand, and 
lying at full length upon the ground, I drink 
of it, long and slowly. 

I am refreshed now; and taking up my 
fishing tackle, I descend the two short miles 
which intervene between my late resting-place 
and the farmer’s house. 

On the way, I catch two more good-sized 
trout. I have twelve now—all beauties—and 
I will quit. 

When the delicate little rod is carefully 
taken apart and placed in a cloth case which 
I have carried with me, I leave the stream, 
and crossing through a strip of dark hemlock 
timber, enter a convenient wood-road, which, 
by a gentle descent, leads right into my 
farmer-friend’s cattle yard. 

I am hastening along this sylvan path, 
pondering on my day’s luck at fishing, when 
I am alarmed by a great rumpus in the under- 
brush near at hand. 

“A bear, surely,” is my first thought, and 
I draw a revolver from my belt, and back 
hastily away. But it is no bear this time, but 
the farmer’s savage bull, and he is pursuing 
me. 

Fifty rods further on there is 
which marks the separation of for 
field. Down the wood-road I race 
at my heels. Ah! the fence! I an 
now, and safe. How I laugn whe! 
of taking the farmer’s bull for a bear! 
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OUR OPEN-AIR SPORTS 


The farmhouse is in sight now, and in ten 
minutes I am lying at ease in a comfortable 
hammock on a little piazza, relating the day’s 
experiences to a friend. 

Of course, we have trout for supper, and 
everyone says they are delicious; but as I 
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sit at the generous board in the little mountain 
farmhouse that evening, there is something 
far more delicious to me than the savory trout 
I have caught: it is the knowledge that I am 
again among the haunts I love so well—the 
glorious Adirondacks. 


SPORTS 


BY MARY E. CHAMBERLAIN 


’E devote much money and no incon- 
siderable time to our sports and 
pastimes, but the results that come 

back to us in joyous spirits and abundant 
health that fresh air and warm sunshine be- 
stow upon us are rich repayment for the out- 
lav. This season the outlook along many 
lines of amusement is one of promise, due 
largely, perhaps, to improved business con- 
ditions that tend to stimulate our play as 
well as our labor. 

Then, too, another reason for this bright 
prospect is in that greater discrimination that 
has reduced the crudities to a minimum and 
placed sport, one might say, upon a more 
scientific basis. Play is play, of course, but, 
latterly, one takes it more methodically, giv- 
ing more regard to appliances, skill, con- 
ditions, rules and time. People now go into 
their amusements with due planning before- 
whiles, and such careful preparation as is as 
necessary to their successful consummation as 
it is along other lines of existence. 

For instance: In Washington, among a 
certain set, coaching is being taken up en- 
thusiastically, and parties are being formed 
to tour England, Sweden, France, and other 
places in that manner, and every member 
composing different coteries is care- 
fully selected with reference to the tout en- 
semble, and with due regard to special fitness, 
such as executive ability, entertainment and 
conversational powers, physical health, while 
each detail of the plans is mapped out— 
stopping places, relays, routes, guides, ser- 
vants, equipment—in short, nothing that 
one can foresee is left out or unprovided for, 
While even accidents are arranged for, so far 

be. This method is certainly more 
promising for the well-being and consequent 
success of the expeditions than if a haphazard 
company, without definite plan, should start 


these 


out with general idea of 
traveling through foreign countries by coach 
under the guidance of whoever offered. 

Baseball, athletics, rowing and the like 
among college men belong 
to those out-of-door sports that receive no 
small attention and widespread 
interest among the partisans of the different 
universities. The participants go into these 
sports having the advantage of early and sys- 
tematic training, commencing in the early 
spring with light and easy practice, increas- 
ing steadily until, as the time approaches for 
the great efforts demanded, there is a tre- 
mendous energy that has been as carefully 
planned for, as intelligently labored for, as 
if it were the success of some vast business 
undertaking under consideration, instead of 
what we are pleased to call “sport.” In row- 
ing and athletic clubs especially, the coach 
of the modern crew is the one upon whom de- 
pends the head-work of the season’s affairs, 
and famous coaches are as much factors in 
their particular line as are the heads of 
great corporations. 

It is surely an ideal pastime to go forth in 
the early morning while yet the dew pearls 
every flower and leaf, tramping across lush, 
green meadows and cool woodlands to where 
a jolly trout brook murmurs softly along its 
mossy banks, then to hear the swish of a lithe 
rod, whipping the mimic waterfalls and deep 
pools, and to feel the swift, sudden rush to the 
song of the reel as the shining, speckled fish 
darts through the water in a battle for life. 
Again, for a change, to try the far end of a 


some vague or 
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occasion 


pier that juts away out in some blue lake, 
and sit there idly watching and dreaming, 
while numerous perch, and now and again a 


big bass, to diversify the monotony, slide 
into the creel at one’s side. Sometimes, afar 
off, a slow sailing craft comes into view, and 
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the shifting lights and shadows upon its 
patched sails are well worth observation; 
the long trail of smoke that a steamer leaves 
against the horizon, its white wake traversing 
the waters, and then the small craft hover- 
ing about—now near, now skimming away 
with swift, bird-like motion; the birds them- 
selves wheeling their flight across the vision, 
and up and up into the blue summer skies; 
the drowsy flash of the waves stealing away 
thoughts of labor or of care—this is idyllic 
pleasure. 

Bicycling is next akin, but is more brisk 
and exhilarating sport, that sets the pulses 
bounding with glad, full life, as from some 
hilltop one greets the dawn coming to earth 
with gracious promise, and hears the lark 
rising from her nest in the quiet meadow and 
singing at the gates of day. 

But these last amusements 
country ways and country days, and to 
dwellers in cities are denied, except at occa- 
sional intervals. To these last there are the 
tennis courts, golf links, croquet grounds, 
that are usually accessible, and that enlist 
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many followers, to whom the play is alluring 
and the exercise beneficial. 

Of all the different forms of amusement the 
perfection is reached, perhaps, in yachting, 
but the perfection of yachting is only to be 


attained by millionaires, for it means a 
fortune to own, equip and man one of these 
superb floating palaces that, like gay birds 
of passage, flit with them to sunny climes 
when skies are dark and lowering at home. 

‘* \ winged boat—a bird afloat, 

Sails round those purple isles remote.”’ 

Certainly this must be the very poetry of 
life—its rainbow-hued foam, its sparkle—to 
drift at will about those purple isles, lving, 
rocked by summer waves, to seek the deep 
fiords, circled by far, blue heights, where 
echo gives back the lone cry of the eagle, to 
watch the moonlight sleeping stilly on 
storied castle and abbey, to see the sunrise 
flooding the summits of famed mountain 
ranges from those far seas where the boat 
lies at anchor, and then to spread white wings 
and float away to newer beauties. But this 
pleasure is not for the many. 

The slow-moving houseboat is not to be 
despised, by any means, lazily creeping along 
the gentle windings of some pretty, soft-flow- 
ing river that curves in and out among 
pleasant rural scenes—quiet little towns and 
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sleeping hamlets. For family parties and 
restful enjoyment along unfrequented routes, 
‘Where the old, plain men 
Have kindly faces, 
And the young, fair girls 
Have quiet eyes,” 
there can be nothing more lovely 
utterly peaceful. 

Numerous other amusements claim the at- 
tention of different people—indeed, their name 
is legion; but the main thing in most is the 
open-air nature of them that marks the sharp 
dividing of the seasons that hold sway over 
our taste in recreation. It is the out-of-door 
element in them now that our active bodies 
demand, and that tonic that is better than all 
the stored-up drugs in the world. Fresh air 
coming in great tides from mountain, wood 
and waters—sunshine, that holds the golden 
wine of life, these are the essentials to right- 
ful living and rightful thinking as well, while 
the getting down close to Nature’s warm heart 
and feeling it pulse against one’s own—-that 
is what is needed for toil-worn, care-laden 
souls and bodies. If only one day can be 
given over to rest, then take that one alone, 
in the woods, in the tranquil meadows, 
watching the shadows of summer clouds 
sweeping over the long grass, beside the 
flashing waters of lake or stream, lying low 
upon the sun-warmed beach where soft waves 
wash with dreamful sound. There is sweet 
rest there for aching brain and racked nerves, 
gentle comfort for 


more 


“Hearts that are broken with losses 
And weary with dragging the crosses 
Too heavy for mortals to bear.”’ 

It is said that, as a people, Americans take 
even their amusements seriously: rather let 
it be said that we take them systematically, 
and really, that would seem, if we are to get 
the greatest good out of them, the better way. 
We are too busy to go into even these 
matters indiscriminately, or in a haphazard 
fashion; they must be made to fit into some 
niche left vacant by affairs of more moment 
that may not at other times be neglected. 
And with all these, or any of them, there is 
besides, and wisely, an eye to profit, and if 
that profit lies not in dollars and cents, still, 
indirectly, that is the outcome, through 
bringing back redoubled energy, stronger 
muscles, and untired brains to renew the 
daily toil, for we fully believe that “ All work 
and no play makes of Jack a dull boy.” 














THE 


SALMON’S 








LEAP 


BY DR. ROBERT T. MORRIS 


Witn PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY THE AUTHOR 


records of salmon clearing a fall of more 


‘| “HERE are pretty well authenticated 
than twenty feet, but the conditions 


lor such a feat must be unusual. We need 
to have immediately below the fall a good 
‘t off” of smooth, deep water, and I think 
that we must have, further, a development in 
that particular river of a family of salmon 
that by natural selection have become able 
to clear a fall of twenty feet. By that I 


mean that the weaker fish have been killed in 


t 


t ttempts, or have been unable to reach 
the spawning grounds for so many genera- 
tions that only the best athletes have proven 
t tness for survival. 

the second fall on the Wash-she-cootai 
Rin [ have seen salmon hurled back re- 


peatedly in their attempts to clear a sheer fall 
of not more than eight feet, and have thought 
that it was due to the rapid water and un- 
favorable ‘‘take-off”’ just below the fall. In 
the Kegashka River the salmon manage to get 
over what is apparently a sheer fall of nearly 
sixty feet, but as they are not seen during 
the ascent, it is believed that they find water 
holes in the cliff behind the main sheet of 
water, and that they spring from one to another 
of these holes. At the Big Smoky Fall on the 
Olomana River I have measured the leap 
fairly well, as the salmon chose a fall of about 
nine feet close to the east bank. 

By tying knots three feet apart on my line 
and allowing it to hang over the fall at this 
point it is possible to make a very good esti- 
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mate of the height of the leaps of various fish. 
I measured them for about two hours one day 
when the salmon were going up at the 
rate of four to the minute. Most of the 
salmon described a parabola with a base 
of about ten feet. Two salmon leaped 
about fourteen feet, and one salmon leaped 
about sixteen feet. The latter fish had been 
thrown back two or three times from a 
shorter leap. I recognized him from a torn 
place on his nose that showed distinctly each 
time that he came up. 

Salmon seem to be able to swim through a 
sheer fall of water if the water is solid, but as 
soon as it whitens from admixture of air, the 
“tail-hold” is not sufficient. Close to the 


west bank of the first fall of the Eagle River 
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one can see the salmon darting up through 
several feet of solid fall, but I have not been 
able to determine if they take a zig-zag course 
like trout, because they do not appear in view 
until they suddenly pass close to the face of an 
observer who leans over a flat rock at the edge 
of the fall. 

The photographs here shown were taken on 
the second fall of the White Bear River. The 
height of the fall varies with different stages 
of the water, but at the time that I took them 
the salmon were clearing about twelve feet 
of fall. One salmon at this fall made the 
longest leap that I have ever witnessed. It 
was about eighteen feet from the point at 
which the fish left the pool to the spot 
where he landed above the fall. 


SALMON LEAPING THE SECOND FALL OF THE WHITE BEAR RIVER 
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A LOG CABIN FOR YOU 


Part III. 


BY OLIVER KEMP 


JHENEVER the odor of balsam 
boughs greets the sportsman, there 


is immediately pictured in his mind 
the log cabin by the side of some remote 
lake where the big trout hide, and the deer 
come down in the evenings to feed on the 
tender grasses at the water’s edge. 

I am writing this deep in the heart of the 
Maine woods. The pine trees over the camp 
are sighing and soughing in the fresh evening 
breeze and from somewhere across the pond 
comes the mournful who—ho-o of the owl. 
The whip-poor-wills, too, are calling, and ever, 
in deep bass accompaniment, the solemn er-r- 
rung, er-r-rung of the frogs. So, while Blanch- 
ard sleeps, I will describe the camp for you, so 
that when you, too, have found the place 
whereon to pitch yours, you will know how 
best to proceed. 

_ The camp shown in the drawing is 11x17 
leet, and can be built complete for fifty dollars 
or less, The first course of logs is laid directly 


on the ground and then leveled. This will 
keep some of the cold out, but will also furnish 
lodging for many destructive vermin. You 
must take your choice. 

The logs should be flattened on at least two 
sides that when placed in position the flattened 
portions will come together and make a proper 
joint. At the corners the upper log is locked 
to the lower by a clutch cut out with the axe, 
as shown in Figure 1, leaving something more 
than a foot projecting. When the first tier is 
laid, notches for the floor joists are cut, and 
then the other tiers of logs are laid, alternating 
tips and butts, until the tops of the windows 
and door are reached when these may be cut 
out and held in place by the frames made for 
them. 

The ridge pole and supporting rafters are put 
in place, running parallel and projecting over 
a foot in the rear and more than four feet in 
the front. Then close in the roof with one-inch 
pine boards at right angles with the rafters 
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and the structure is firmly bound together. 
The floor joists are put in place, and the floor 
boards properly laid. Then comes the shing- 
ling. Lay a double row on the first course 
and finish off at the peak with a ridge or saddle 
board. Now with your crosscut saw trim off 
the projecting ends of the logs to about one 


foot and we are ready for the interior “ fixins.”’ 
You have brought the window sash all set 
up so there now remains only the door to 
build. The handle and catch may be made as 
shown in Figure 2. Don’t build a fireplace. 
Have a stove and be comfortable. Set this 
as shown in the plan, leaving sufficient space 
for firewood between it and the cabin walls. 
Don’t build your bunks one above the other. 





Let the mosquitoes have a chance to get away 


from you if they want to. Besides, fresh air 
is very desirable. The bunks shown will ac- 
commodate four ordinary men comfortably, 
and should be built about eighteen inches 
above the floor, with a guard board around the 
top about four inches high. 


Cut a sufficient quantity of boughs about 
five inches long and proceed to construct your 
bed by standing them with the sharp or stick 
end down. This is a long operation, but once 
done it will last a long time and for comfort— 
well! 

The shelf near the door is convenient when 
cooking and during the inevitable dish washing 
operation. The utility of the folding seats 
will be recognized by every one, particularly 
the practical joker. Make your cupboard 
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fairly large and cover it on the back and sides 
with tin. Then, when it is hung in positior 
tack a strip of heavy cotton or wool arou! 
it next the logs and saturate this from tim: 
time with kerosene and the mice and inse 
will never trouble that particular closet 

Cut a number of crotched sticks and 
them, as shown in Figure 3, for gun and 
racks, coat hooks, ete. Now build the t 
and chairs and with some moss chink uj} 
cracks. Then you will have a forest home 
be proud of. 
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THE BUCK OF THE IRONDEQUOIT SWAMP 


BY RAYNALE A. WHITEHEAD 


FE wasa goodly buck, this monarch ot 
~ & the wilds of Michigan. His horns 
“~~ possessed the symmetry of many 
growth. And his was the 
lordly right of primogeniture, for he was the 
first born of the greatest doe in all the country 
round the chain of bays of the Irondequoit, 
and his father was the lord of the woods 
stretching this way and that among the 
hundreds of lovely inland lakes of that part 
of the territory. 


prosperous years’ 


But the years as they came and went had 
not spared these woods in the general change 
which comes alike to all, and things were 
growing different. A man had come; then 
more men and with them fewer of the denizens 
of the woods and the wild life remained to the 
Great Swamp. 

Our buck had grown up under very careful 
tutorage from a very careful mother, but the 
poor mother had gone the way of many other 
inhabitants of the swamp—in a baggage car 
with others of her kind, far away from the old 
familiar feeding grounds, the rubbing trees, 
the salt lick and her first born, never again 
to grace the woods and swamps of the loveliest 
environment in which a young deer had ever 
grown to maturity. 

The fawn had been old enough to care for 
himself after a manner, but he didn’t know 
it until that cold and bleak morning when his 
mother had failed to return for him under the 
firs on the hillside where she had left him 
while she went for a refreshing drink from 
the Clinton River, distant only a few hundred 
yards. He had heard the sound of a rifle for 
the first time and had stood trembling in every 
part of his being; then, at another sound, 
strange to him—the sound of a human voice— 
he had sped away on the wings of the wind 
and then halted again, undecided. He would 
have returned, but that was not his mother’s 
footfall breaking a dry twig nor a lynx spring- 
ing among the unsuspecting partridges. It 
was all new and strange and fearful. 

After long waiting he began to think of 
dinner—which had been given grudgingly of 


late—but no mother had come to him and he 
had eaten very sparingly the moss and the 
buds of the witch hazel, the while looking for 
her return. He had shunned other deer after 
finding they were not his lost one. He had 
wandered many days, he knew not where, in 
paths where his mother had never led him, : 
he had known in his poor, dumb way 


hard to supply. 

Then, later in the spring when all Nature 
had blossomed forth, his heart had filled with 
better cheer, and he played and romped with 
the others of his age, and then, later, to cheer 
him most of all, had come those first horns, and 
he was as proud a deer as ever lived, and 
while he had always been able to drive back in 
eager frolic all of thefawns of his acquaintance, 
in the golden autumn his new horns were fine 
and stately for so young a deer, and in the 
following year he had been more proud than 
ever of his spiked antlers. 

As the years passed, his ever-increasing 
strength and weight made him easily the 
conqueror in all of the numerous bouts with 
the other bucks. 

One day in the fall, he had stood upon the 
highest point of the hills of the Irondequoit 
looking across the swamp land at the red sun 
slowly sinking and carrying with it the waning 
light of that beautiful Indian summer day. 
He sniffed the air and knew that somewhere 
the forest was on fire. He did not know that 
the smoke gave that red color to the setting 
sun, nor that, in turn it cast over him the glow 
of golden brown and shone from his velvet- 
freed antlers as from a polished topaz. But 
with a brain as clear as the blue autumn 
sky of the background, he knew that it was 
good to be alive and that there were none of 
the wild things in the forest more capable of 
caring for themselves than he—and then a 
shot rang out and he gave an instant look 
backward, but with the first forward leap 
he felt the sting of something in his right fore 
foot and he pitched headlong, then bravely 
struggled to his feet again and made off at an 





’. Pancoast 


“HE HAD STOOD ON THE HIGHEST POINT OF THE HILLS” 
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amazing gait, born of desperation and terror, 
for the sheltering fastness of the old swamp, 
where he knew that the carpet of pine needles 
would rest that aching foot and there was 
safety from the indefinable terror which he 
knew to be following. Then, a little later, 
he stood knee deep in the,cooling waters of the 
Clinton, laving the aching bloody foot and 
slaking his parching thirst. 

Months had passed. Winter had clothed 
the pines and tamaracks in spotless robes. 
A new growth of hair had spread over the 
wounded ankle and good Dame Nature had 
done her very best for her maimed one, but 
the new hair was white and nothing could 
repair the deformed foot. 

That was a hard winter in the swamp of the 
Irondequoit, and the wolves more regularly 
broke the silence of the frozen bays with their 
Further had our buck to go and 
deeper to paw for the scanty gray grasses 
when he had tired of the 
browsing. But with spring came good cheer: 
anew mate, a new fawn, a new pair of antlers, 
a new and a nature. Summer 
passed happily away for our buck and the 
autumn came again with those Indian sum- 
mer days and long, languorous nights, to pass 
too soon and give place to the colder blasts 
from the north-land and the first snow. An 
undecided forerunner of the coming winter, 
half rain and half snow, drifted down upon the 
pine needles, and the oak leaves held every 


hungry ery. 


become meager 


coat new 


impress and exaggerated the proportions of 
each tell-tale track. 

Our buck had risen from a sheltered bed 
beside a fallen oak, whose leaves still clung to 
the shriveled branches, and had pursued the 
usual morning routine. First a straightening 
of the magnificent limbs in a long stretching 
and a shake to free himself of the wet snow; 
then a leisurely walk to the river bank and a 
life-giving draught of the icy waters, and, as 
he rounded the hill, he came to the far side 
where he had once before staggered and 


stumbled down with pain racking every 
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muscle, and then to the opening which gives 
out and away across the marshes of the Clin- 
ton. He stopped, took the scent, and proceed- 
ed leisurely for the further side. He could 
see the stream close to the edge of the clearing 
where, years before, an industrious family of 
beavers had owned a thriving hamlet. Then 
there came the sudden, appalling sound of a 
rifle shot with the same sharp sting as before— 
in the cheek this time—and his jaw was broken; 
another shot, another sting and a rib was 
smashed and shattered. With a desperation 
born of his wild nature and the instinct of 
self preservation, he turned and_ plunged 
wildly into the undergrowth and kept on and 
on, only to fall beside the old oak which had 
sheltered him from storm and tempest, from 
prowling beast and watchful man—had been a 
haven of safety—but not this time; that red 
stain in the wet snow led only to one spot, and 
the man knew—and the buck knew and waited. 
He heard a step, tried to rise, sank back ex- 
hausted, and his days were numbered. The 
rifle spoke again—it seemed exultingly 
now—and the hunter, looking down into the 
great liquid eyes into which an expression of 
resignation had come, 
sense of guilt; a sense of his own unworthiness, 
and wondered if, when he himself came to 
this supreme moment, he could face his 
Maker with that look in his eyes and that 
feeling in his heart shadowed forth by the 
mute expression of the grand animal at his 
feet. Could he look back to a life which had 
been a blessing to the place of his birth—a 
life earned daily by a watchfulness known 
only to God’s wild things? 

So the buck’s reward was only to go the way 
of all flesh, as his slayer must also do. The 
head and shoulders are mounted and grace 
a busy office in a busy city, and, by a queer 
coincidence, that last look of self pity and 
resignation are stamped in the eyes and face, 
a mute appeal, a dumb example of the Crea- 
tor’s handiwork—and all that is left of our 
friend, The Buck of the Irondequoit Swamp. 


was conscious of a 





\CE ona time where the railway crosses 

Medicine Creek in North Ontario 

on a steel bridge there was a small 
station for the convenience of Wassisswan, 
which was a very small village ten miles to 
the northeastward in the wilderness. There 
is no station at Medicine Creek now, and 
there is a moose yard where Wassisswan 
used to be. 

In the southeast corner of the Nippising 
country there was once a dark forest of pine, 
many thousand acres in extent. 

It was in this forest in August, and an 
unusually dry and hot August, that a fire 
started itself in the deep of a baking night 
by the internal development of heat without 
the application of external flame, as_ the 
science books say. And for two weeks of 
time the men who were available fought 
the fire. It progressed swiftly in a north- 
westerly direction, reducing pine, cedar and 
hemlock of commercial worth to their first 
principles. By night the sky was red as 
slaughter and in open day only a little less 
lurid, and in men’s ears was the thick-throat 
roar of the fire and in their nostrils the 
acrid that was ill to breathe. The 
heat was like the heat of deepest hell and 
every man prayed from the bottom of his 
heart for rain. 

On the tenth day of its running the fire 
reached Wassisswan and ate it up. The 
villagers retired with speed while there was 
still time. 

John Bonton was station agent at Medi- 
cine Creek and he spent the long, stifling 
days chiefly on the platform of the tiny red- 
painted station. He sat still, wearing the 
thinnest clothes, and smoked and read the 
Montreal papers, which were projected vio- 
lently at his head from the open door of the 
express-car every day at noon when the 
West-bound train passed at fifty-five miles 
an hour. At times he lifted his eyes and 


smoke 





stared blankly across the shining rails at 
the woods, which were extensive and prime- 
val. There were but ten feet of crisped, 
brown grass between the line and the fringes 
of the woods, which shut in the line on either 
side. The station was in a little clearing. 
And at times he watched the shuddering 
heat-lines in the smoke haze that stood for 
air. Now and then a gush of hot wind 
drove him indoors. Every day he bathed 
twice in the creek, in the dim dawn-light 


and when the dusk was deepening. 

On the evening of the tenth day of the fire, 
when the raw, red sun had dropped behind 
the woods on the land-line, Bonton saw the 
tossing waves of sulphur-yellow flame and 


the flush on the sky above. He knew that 
the fire was within a few miles of the sta- 
tion, and decided not to sleep that night. 
He got out his velocipede and placed it on 
the rails, against a quick-rising emergency. 
Across the western sky the lightning wrote 
up shorthand that was erased as quickly 
as it was written, and the thunder bellowed 
deeply, menacing rain. 

At a late hour, when Bonton was sitting 
on the platform, the telegraph instrument 
began to make remarks in the little dark, 
breathless office. 

It was MacDuncan at Manashigan station, 
up the line. “Bonton, Bonton, you had 
better clear out. The fire is running in your 
direction,”’ said MacDuncan. 

Bonton went wearily to the instrument. 
The heat was drawing the energy out of him. 

“T’ll stand by until morning, I think,” 
he answered. “You’d better hold every- 
thing, though. The woods here may flare 
up at any time. The heat’s a holy terror.” 

And to Allen, at Squaw Lake down the 
line, Bonton sent the same ominous order: 
“Hold everything.” Then he packed his 
kit into his canvas “turkey” and tied it on 
the back of the velocipede. 
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“T wonder if ‘Old Socks’ 
these woods?” he asked 
had finished. 

“Old Socks” was a grey wolf. In the 
previous February, when the snow was four 
feet deep and the prevailing temperature 
was twenty-five degrees below zero, she had 
several times emerged furtively from the 
woods and picked up scraps of food which 
Bonton had thrown out. And, on a ghastly 
morning, the agent had heard the foot-falls 
of an animal on the platform, and thinking 
it was the track-walker’s dog, had opened 
the door. He was somewhat surprised when 
an emaciated wolf lifted her head and looked 
at him front-face from the doorway. He 
was about to give the animal a kick and 
close the door when he saw that her fore- 
paws were swollen. He knew that they were 
frozen. 

He stood aside and the wolf walked into 
the room. He closed the door. He bathed 
the paws in alcohol. Then he wetted a 
couple of towels in the spirit and tied them 
about the paws and legs. The beast made 
no sound or menace. She behaved just as 
a well-bred dog would have in the circum- 
stances. The ways of a wolf are inexplic- 
able and past finding out. 

Then Bonton put a pair of old socks on 
the wolf’s feet, over the bandages, and 
laughed merrily at her ludicrous appearance. 
Afterward he fed her with cooked meat, and 
she went away. Three days later she re- 
turned, still wearing the bandages and the 
socks, and was again fed. A week later she 
came again. The agent removed the socks 
and the wrappings, and fed her as usual. 
Until spring she came frequently and always 
received food, and she became quite friendly. 
On the first of May she had come for the 
last time. 

And so, when Bonton went into his office 
after lashing the bulging “turkey” upon the 
velocipede, and lit his pipe, and took up 
La Patrie, and lay down upon his sofa, he 
heartily hoped that “Old Socks” was very 
far away from the burning woods. 

He did not mean to go to sleep. He lay 
reading and smoking until after midnight. 
Then he felt sleepy, but he refilled his pipe, 
telling himself that he must keep awake. 
But he was very sleepy indeed, and—— 

At the hour when the dawn should have 
been gray, Bonton was awakened by the 
short, sharp bark of a wolf. He jumped 
to his feet. The dawn was red. Everything 
was red. The roof and walls of the station 
were burning. And “Old Socks” stood in the 
middle of the room. As Bonton sprang up 
she barked again. 


is anywhere in 
himself when he 
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The agent strode through the open door 
and across the warping platform and mounted 
the velocipede. The fire was in the woods 
on both sides of the line and a red rain of 
cinders fell upon the track. Also blazing 
brands descended, but by the especial favor 
of Heaven none of these struck Ronton or 
impeded his progress. The heat was like 
furnace-heat. Flicking whip-lashes of flame 
coiled about the tree-tops and the smoke 
rolled in fat clouds over his head. 

But Bonton was a strong man and he 
made the machine fly. “Old Socks’ followed 
at a long gallop. Within ten minutes they 
were out of the fire. Then Bonton slowed 
down and took off his coat, because the fire 
was making holes in it. He coughed a good 
deal and thanked God. Afterward he ca- 
ressed “Old Socks,” who fawned upon him. 


& § @ as as 


Tus is the considerably abridged 
of the far odyssey of Henry Langton. 
tale told in detail would fill a large, fat 
book. So I have condensed it and nobody 
but Langton and myself knows how much 
I have omitted and nobody but Langton 
knows how much he left out for good reasons 
when he told me the saga. 

Langton was the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
factor at the factory on Missionary Lake, 
which is four degrees south of the Arctic 
Circle in the mother-forgotten waste. He 
received newspapers and letters once a year, 
and had the society of two mostly white men, 
besides several men whose Indian blood was 
tinctured with white, which deepened the 
undercurrent of malice beneath the sleek 
surface of their lives, without being noticeable 
as a personal equation in them. 

Also, there was always plenty of dried fish 
and caribou-meat at Missionary Lake, and 
sometimes there was flour and tea and sugar. 
But Langton did not know when he was well 
off. 

He grew weary of the anchorite mode of 
life—the neutral tint, dead-level, unjarred 
life which was like an illimitable straight road 
lifting and dipping up and down long, slow 
slopes mile upon mile toward the west and 
against the sun. 

A yearning for the social life and the vai iety 
of civilization stirred within him. Also, he 
wished to have scope for his commercial 
ability; also, he wished to marry a white 
woman and beget children who would be 
strictly white. These desires fumed in him 
during two years and gnawed at his lonely 
soul, and he decided to return to civilization. 


story 
The 
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iry dulness and monotony had plucked 
‘\bweb filaments in the delicate warp 

of his mental texture until he could 
not endure his Robinson Crusoe life at the 
factory any longer. So he set out for New 
York City early in the morning upon a day in 
the month of November, in the year of Our 
Lord eighteen hundred and eighty-five. Thus 
Fate started him off on his long roving. 

It was a far distance to Fort Simpson on 
the Mackenzie River, over a trail not well- 
defined. In the hour when Langton began 
his journey the white Arctic fog lay banked 
deeply upon the level snow-padded plain, and 
the trail was not visible at all. But Langton’s 
Loucheux Indian dog-driver drew his 
L’Assumption sash tighter and flicking the 
steer-dog with his short-handled long-lashed 
whip, whooped to his train, “ Marche, marche, 
Hi-yi, ki-yi-yi-yi-yi,” for he could feel the 
trail under his babiche-laced snowshoes. So 
the wolf-dogs leaped forward, the bells on 
their red loin-cloths jangling. The heavily 
loaded birch-slat toboggan slid over the 
granulated snow witha rasping sound. Lang- 
ton and the Loucheux loped behind the 
toboggan, and the woolly tissues of the fog 
swallowed them up. 

If calamity in the shape of snow-blindness 
had not befallen them, they might have 
reached Fort Simpson in fifteen days. But 
the cheerful design of Fate was to show how 
she could frustrate the persistent endeavors 
of a man who wished to arrive without un- 
necessary delay at some civilized place, and 
perversely keep him drifting for five years 
over the far-boundaried wastes of two con- 
tinents, like a derelict hulk on a wide ocean. 

At noon of the second day they spelled the 
dogs and gnawed at some flinty chunks of 
frozen pemmican in the middle of an ice- 
plated lake, and the sun was like a bright 
gold globe in the lavender-colored Arctic sky, 
and the sun’s glare glazed with iridescent 
lacquer the stupendous area of snow that 
stretched away in each direction as far as the 
eye could see. 

But they could not see the sun in the sky, 
nor the dazzling flare tossed back by the 
snow, nor the varnished white levels that 
stretched to where the cold sky and the roof 
of North America fallaciously appeared to 
meet. They were blind. 


They had worn bone snow-goggles with 
narrow T-shaped slits all that morning, but 
these had not protected their eyes adequately. 
They had become blind with suddenness a 


little before noon. They bound handker- 
chiefs over their eyes and whooped the dogs 
along holding on to lines made fast to the 


back of the toboggan The Loucheux could 


still feel the trail under his snow-shoes, and 
with shouts, ‘‘eu-euh” (right) and “ ja-ah” 
(left) and energetic use of his whip he guided 
his educated dogs until noon of the next day. 
It was then that Fate sent a blizzard humming 
from the southwest, and the driving cotton- 
white mist of sand-like snow engulfed the 
trippers. They could not see the granular 
snow that filled the air, but it nearly flayed 
their faces, and they could hear the booming 
of the gale. It was not much of a blizzard 
and did not last long, but when it was over 
the Loucheux could feel the trail no longer, for 
it was underneath two feet of drifted snow. 

Henry Langton wished himself back at 
Missionary Lake, and the Indian took a 
carved walrus tooth, which he had stolen 
from the priest’s house at Fort Simpson, out 
of his fire-bag and tossed it away. He believ- 
ed it had brought him bad luck. 

“We'll have to trust our lives to the dogs. 
I think they will go straight to Simpson,” said 
he in his mother-speech. Langton said 
nothing. 

So the Loucheux no longer endeavored to 
guide the dogs; he merely flailed them with 
his whip, and chanted over and over the 
dog-drivers’ dreary monody: “ Hi-yi-yi-ki- 
yi-yi-yi-ki-yi-hi.”” Which is really meant to 
cheer the dogs up. 

So the two men who could not see and the 
four dogs who had only their homing instinct 
to guide them traveled on across the vast and 
desolate wilderness forty miles a day. They 
were very wretched, and had to passively 
endure discomforts that not more than twenty 
per cent. of Americans, whom civilization has 
made effete could have survived. But their 
blindness did not inconvenience them so 
much as you would imagine. The toboggan 
was loaded with dry wood, fat pemmican, 
tea, fish for the dogs, blankets and extra 
clothing, the simple necessities of such a 
journey. Each night the Indian, groping, 
fed the dogs, lit a tiny fire, made tea, and 
thawed the pemmican in a frying pan. The 
men ate voraciously, and slept rolled in many 
blankets with their heads pillowed on the 
loaded toboggan so that the dogs could not 
loot it without awaking them. The dogs were 
docile; the harness was new and did not break; 
the weather was fine after the blizzard that 
covered the trail. 

After twenty-eight days they arrived at a 
Loucheux camp of seven lodges, on the east 
bank of the Mackenzie River, and were ex- 
tremely glad to get there. But their con- 
fidence in the sagacity and intuition of train 
dogs received a severe jar. 

An aged squaw anointed their eyes with a 
specific the formula of which was a deep 
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mystery. They inhabited a firelit lodge and 
did not expose their eyes to the white light 
outside for a week. Thus they were cured of 
a very bad case of snow-blindness, and started 
anew for Fort Simpson, down the east bank 
of the Mackenzie. Next day they sighted 
a small herd of wood bison, and the lust of the 
hunter heated Langton’s blood. The Lou- 
cheux was also a hunter and the desire of the 
chase burned in him. So they turned aside 
and followed the wallowing animals westward 
for three days. Fate had sent the bison to 
lure Henry Langton away from the home 
trail. During the three days the snow sifted 
steadily down from fat slate-colored clouds 
but Langton killed a cow bison with a lucky 
shot in the afternoon of the third day. Natur- 
rally he rejoiced until the Loucheux an- 
nounced with calm that they were lost, which 
was the lamentable truth. The snow had 
covered up their tracks. 

After an hour spent in conjecture, the 
Loucheux seemed to forget that he was a 
Christian Indian, a properly baptized convert 
of the good missionary Father Fournier, §.J. 
Softly he droned a medicine chaunt very un- 
like any Christian psalm, and at the same 
time he toyed tenderly, over a little fire, with 
blue and gray powders which he took from 
his medicine bag. He poured them from the 


palm of his left hand into the hollow of his 
right, until they were mingled when of a 
sudden his song ended with a howl and he 


spilled the stuff into the fire. A puff of 
violet smoke arose. Then he stuck a snow- 
shoe upright in the snow and appealed to the 
gods of his fathers to show him by a sign the 
approximate direction of Fort Simpson. 
Though the tail of the snow-shoe was a foot 
deep in the snow, and there was not even a 
breath of wind stirring the air, the webbed 
frame immediately leant toward the west and 
fell Langton beheld the mixing and 
burning of the medicine powder and listened 
to the plangent song with interest, and when 
the pagan gods animated the snowshoe he was 
impressed and felt a kind of awe. Many years 


over. 
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of isolation in the wilderness had made him a 
pagan he told himself. 

In half an hour they started off in the diree- 
tion the gods had told them to go; they did not 
know it was the west, for they could not see 
the sun. But they knew it was southeast, 
because Fort Simpson lay in that direction, 
and the snow-shoe had fallen toward thie fort, 
of course. They traveled for two weeks and 
the sky was padded with thick clouds «ll the 
time, so they never saw the sun but after the 
sixth day they suspected that they were not 
traveling in the direction of Fort Simpson 
after all. On the thirteenth day they were 
sure they were not, for they beheld high 
mountains ahead, but did not know whither 
they were going, and the Loucheux cursed the 
gods of his fathers. “To hell with them.” he 
remarked in very good English, to Langton. 
He reverted to Christianity that same day. 
He made a prayer to the Holy Virgin, and 
offered to be an exemplary Catholic in future, 
and to contribute three months’ wages to the 
Fort Simpson mission if his dog-train was 
divinely guided to a Hudson Bay Company’s 
post, where he and Langton might rest their 
weary muscles and smoke beside a warm fire, 
and sleep warm once more for a brief period. 
The next day they arrived at Fort Selkirk on 
the Pelly River, and were filled with wonder 
when they found out where they were. 

They remained at Selkirk two 
Then the Loucheux Indian departed for Fort 
Simpson, with an outfit the factory at Selkirk 
sent down to bring up supplies. Probably he 
arrived there, but probably he did not con- 
tribute three months’ wages to the mission as 
had rashly promised the Holy Virgin. Upon 
the same day, with a Cheelkat Indian guide, 
Langton started for Sitka, the nearest civil- 
ized place, and a port where steamers called— 
steamers that belonged to the great civilized 
world, in the strenuous life of which Langton 
yearned to be an undivided quantity. Of 
course he never reached Sitka. Fate baffled 
him again. He crossed the mountains and 
came to a long arm of the sea after many 
things had happened to him. 


1 
VeOCKS, 





“HERE seems to be no limitation to the 
growth and development of the Adiron- 
dack Wilderness as a resort for the 

sportsman, tourist and rest-seeker. Each sea- 
son sees a larger stream of men and women— 
oldand young, strong and weak—whoare grow- 
ing to know and to love this region, pour into 
and over its wide expanse. They come from 
the dust-strewn, care-filled, nerve-wracking 
cities and towns of all America—and many 
from beyond America—and they troop, with 
joyous freedom, into the cool, odorous, life-re- 
newing forests; climb the glorious green hills 
and scan the majestic panoramas; paddle, row, 
sail over the blue lakes and up and down the 
winding rivers, photographing, lily-picking 


and singing in very merriment; pitch their 
camps in groves of murmuring pines and at 
the edges of shining sand beaches; stalk, rifle 
in hand, through the leafy forest; whip the 


trout streams; bathe in the crystal waters, 
veritable fountains of life; eat, with sharpened 
ippetites, meals that kings might envy; and, 
when the long, sweet day is done, stretch 
themselves on perfumed beds of balsam bough 
and sleep the deep, refreshing sleep of the just, 
ind the tired. 

_ They are a throng of good-humored, large- 
hearted, respectful, reverent, nature wor- 
shipers, who love too well the forests and the 
lakes to do them injury. You may follow 
their trails for weeks and you will not come 
ipon a littered camp site or a felled tree left 
unused or an unextinguished  coffee-fire. 
They would rather suffer deprivation them- 
selves than that the forest should suffer. I 
lave seen their camp-grounds in the tangled 
heart of the wilderness, where for a generation 
they have never failed to abide, at least for a 
lortnight, every year, and no unsightly 
marring of the woods can be detected. The 
little path leading to the icy spring was narrow 
and all but traceable, nor were the delicate 
ferns and shrubs that hung over from either 
side of it, trampled or torn or ruthlessly cut 
away. Just a small spot of ashes marked the 


place where the campfire had been, and here 
and there a few white chips showed that¥a 
man with an axe had been there. No circle 
of hacked stumps surrounded the fire place, 
for the party, whoever they might have been, 
were evidently persons of taste and consider- 
ation and had gone back a reasonable distance 
from their camp and cut a tree here and a tree 
there for their fire, so artfully concealing their 
chopping that the casual passer-by who did 
not happen to note the round spot of ashes or 
the neat trail to the spring would never sus- 
pect that for thirty years and more this had 
been the summer living place of two to a 
dozen human beings. Indeed, the wild game 
with their padded feet and silent natures could 
hardly leave less signs of their presence. 

Let the happy-hearted, generous-minded 
throng increase. Let their campfires burn 
on every shore and the jest and song and 
laugh of their good-fellowship echo back from 
every cliff and peak. Let us welcome each 
new admirer of this fair region with outstretch- 
ed hand and kindly word. As our friend, 
Mr. Murray—he of the Adirondack fame—says, 
“Who of us frank-spoken, and kind-hearted 
vagabonds of tide and field, of deck and camp, 
are envious of any? Each man we meet is 
comrade, fellow-picnicker, brother man, part- 
ner of ours in the sweet profits of our healthy, 
happy, natural life.” 

We have a mighty wilderness, here within 
the Empire State, ample enough jor every 
camper on the continent. The tens of thous- 
ands who visit us every spring and summer 
and fall do not occupy a thousandth part of 
the available camping and cruising grounds. 
Indeed, I have often traveled for days through 
this region without meeting a single sports- 
man from beyond its borders—sometimes 
without meeting any one, not even a native 
woodsman, hunter, trapper, gum-picker, guide 
or lumberman. 

And what is best, we have the blessed assur- 
ance that these forests shall not be laid waste, 
for our State Constitution—so recently and 
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unavailingly assailed by certain yoliticians, 
lumbermen and land speculators—guarantees 
that the one million, four hundred thousand 
acres now possessed by the State and all lands 
hereafter acquired by the people “shall be 
forever kept as wild forest lands,” and that 
“they shall not be leased, sold or exchanged, 
or be taken by any corporation, public or 
private;’ “nor shall the timber thereon be 
sold, removed or destroyed.” 

The State already possesses more than a 
third of the area included within the boun- 
daries of the proposed Adirondack State Park. 


rHE OLD, 


Let us all, collectively and individually, 
continue to urge the hastening of the realiza- 
tion of this grand project of international 
interest—The Adirondack Park. Let us use 
our best efforts to induce the Legislature to 
be liberal in its appropriations for the purchase 
of Adirondack lands by the State, and to 
convince the Governor of the wisdom of these 
purchases. What Adirondacker does not 
look forward with enthusiastic longing to the 
day when every acre of wild land within the 
Park boundaries shall be the common posses- 
sion of all the people and the matchless 
beauties and wonders of the Adirondack region 
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taken out of the hands of private vandal- 
speculators and conserved forever by the 
commonwealth. We have a model public 
domain in the far West—the Yellowstone 
National Park—and we are a united host 


which demands a similar model reservation 
in the East—the Adirondack Park. 

And we shall win, for our cause is 
and worthy one. 


a grand 


e & @ 


The game in the Adirondacks wintered 
unusually well, and this fact should indicate 


OLD STORY 

that the hunting this fall will be excellent. 
It is a long time since this region has expe 
rienced so open a winter as the one just passed. 
Very little snow fell during any of the months 
from November to May, and, best of all, there 
was almost no crust. Indeed, there was 
practically no time when the deer could not 
readily get about through the woods and, by 
pawing, reach the mosses, beechnuts, etc., 02 
the ground. I cannot see any reason why 
deer should have suffered from hunger. Very 
few, if any, must have died from this cause 
or from cold or exhaustion during the winter 
and consequently the number of deer m the 
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fall should be larger than usual 
the past half dozen years the 
number of deer killed by hunters 
ied much. 
ency of the past winter has been 
ivorable to the elk which were 
this region a year ago. I am 
informed by frierds in the Adirondacks that 
all of the elk survived the winter and have 
been accounted for this spring and that (up 
till June 20th) they are known to be doing 
splendidly. This will be another heartache 
for the enemies of this grand movement to 
restore elk and moose to the Adirondacks,who 
when it was being organized, took the trouble 
to do all they could to prevent the attempt 
being made, by repeatedly predicting its 
certain failure and by otherwise offering dis- 
couragement to its promoters. More than a 
year has passed since the elk were liberated 
and a winter’s snows have been encountered, 
and at least nineteen out of the original twenty 
are still with us. In fact, it is highly probable 
that some young have been born, thus mater- 
ially increasing the number of elk at large in 
the Adirondacks. A few weeks ago one of 
the Long L: ike guides was temporarily “treed” 
by a cow-elk, and it is believed from this show 
of aggressiveness on her part that there must 
have been young near by; though I have not 
yet heard of any having actually been seen. 
e+ * 
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Another of the pioneer Adirondack woods- 
men, whose fame was widespread throughout 
the region and who figured conspicuously as 
guide, hunter and trapper in the early days 
of this region, has passed away and left behind 
a legion of admiring friends. This time it 
isa Long Laker—Isaac B. Robinson. 

[here is scarcely a sportsman or tourist 
who has sojourned in this part of the wilder- 
ness during the past half-century, who 
has not at least heard the name of this 
remarkable man méntioned in connection 
with some feat of woodcraft. He was pre- 
eminently a wilderness wanderer, a lover of 
far trails and remote places, and during his 
earlier explorations in this region he gave his 
name to several landmarks, notably Robinson 
Pond, south of Little Tupper Lake. 

Mr. Robinson was born in New York State 
nearly eighty-four years ago. His real name 
was Isaac B. ( ones he having been adopted 
on the deat his father, by a Vermont 
family of the name of Robinson, when he was 
but four years of age. Sixty-four years ago— 
in 1838—he came to Long Lake, in Hamilton 
County, — he spent the remainder of his 
life. He did his first hunting in company 
with John heney, the famous Newcomb 
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woodsman and trapper, and was also a fre- 
quent camp-mate of such renowned native 
characters as Capt. Peter and Mitchell Sabat- 
tis, the Indians, John Plumley, Caleb Chase, 
Alvah Dunning and Capt. Parker. He guided 
W. H. H. (“ Adirondack’’) Murray on his first 
trip into the Adirondacks, and during his 
career was associated, as guide, with many 
other distinguished visiting sportsmen. He 
did his last fishing in 1900. 

When Mr. Robinson came to Long Lake 
there was, of course, no village—nothing but 
the lake and the trackless forest. He was one 
of that earliest band of pioneers, which in- 
cluded, also, the Sabattises, Plumleys and 
Helmses, who first cut down trees on the 
shores of Long Lake to build themselves 
cabins. And of those early settlers—rugged 
men and brave—only one survives, now that 
Isaac Robinson is gone—Mitchell Sabattis, 
who is very old and very feeble. 

tobinson leaves several sons and daughters 
the former being all woodsmen of distinction, 
and showing by their proficiency with red and 
rifle that they are all veritable “chips of the 
old block.”’ 


The Delaware and Hudson River Railroad 
has issued a very attractive and comprehen- 


sive guidebook to the Eastern Adirondacks 
entitled “A Summer Paradise.” It will be 
found of great value to any of my readers who 
may be contemplating a visit to this wonder- 
ful Northern Wilderness. It will be sent 
gratis on receipt of three 2-cent stamps for 
mailing, by J. W. Burdick, General Passenger 
Agent, Albany, N. Y. Kindly mention this 
Department of Fretp AND STREAM. 


* * * 


While the speckled brook trout (Salvelinus 
jontinalis) is, of course, the noblest piscatorial 
game of the Adirondacks, and is most sought 
by the thousands who annually frequent this 
region, it is by no means the only fish which 
furnishes sport or food to the visiting angler. 
The lake trout, small-mouth black bass, 
pickerel, pike, perch, sunfish, frost-fish, chub, 
sucker, bullhead and eel are all native to 
portions of the Adirondacks, and of recent 
years the introduction of the ouananiche, 
land-locked salmon, and brown and rainbow 
trouts have added to the list. Of the former 
the lake trout, black bass and pickerel are 
regarded as true game fishes because they 
afford good sport and are very palatable. 

The lake trout is mostly confined to the 
northern half of the region, where in the large 
deep lakes it sometimes attains a weight of 
thirty pounds. In the Upper Saranac and 
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Big Clear lakes trout are not infrequently 
taken at twenty to twenty-seven pounds, 
while in Big Tupper Lake they often reach 
ten to fifteen pounds. In some of the smaller 
bodies of water, notably at Elk Lake in Essex 
County, they are comparatively small, a five 
or six pound fish being considered very 
unusual. 

The black bass and pickerel are uniformly 
distributed throughout the entire region, being 
found in many lakes, ponds and rivers from 
Lake Champlain to the St. Lawrence. It is 
generally believed that they were not originally 
found in any part of the Adirondacks but were 
first introduced at a considerably remote 
time—longer ago than any of the present 
inhabitants have any recollection or record of. 
Very good bass fishing may be obtained at 
Long, Raquette and Tupper Lakes, and along 


the Raquette River to Percifield Falls. The 
famous pool at the foot of Bog River Falls, in 
St. Lawrence County, is a particularly favored 
habitat. One desiring sport with the bass 
could hardly do better than to locate at 
Moody P. O., in Franklin County, where he 
would have the waters of the Tuppers, the 
Saranacs, and the Raquette River within easy 
reach. In eastern Essex County, at North 
Hudson, there is a small lake, less than a mile 
long, Bass Lake by name, which is perhaps 
more plentifully supplied with the fish for 
which it is named than any other water I 
have met in Northern New York. It also 
furnishes pickerel, and there are two or three 
fair trout streams in the neighborhood. The 
Pine Ridge Inn, a mile and a half from the 
lake, is a convenient stopping place for sports- 


men. HARRY V. RADFORD 


“(OUT FOR FISH” 


An Enthusiastic Montana Sportswoman 
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THE SENSES OF FISH 
BY WM. C. HARRIS 


“HE element in which fishes live is a 
bar to an intimate knowledge of 
their habits and physiological traits, 

although our ignorance has been modi- 
fied in some degree by the modern growth 
of fish culture, whereby we are brought in 
closer contact with the creatures of the water; 
yet it must be borne in mind that the habits 
of a fish, in its wild or native waters, are 
widely different from those shown in the pens 
of the fish culturists. 

The personality of the trout and that of 
many other species, particularly the acrobatic 
black bass, seem to be transformed when con- 
fined in the small pens of the hatcheries; their 
acute intelligence and use of the resources to 
escape when on the hook leave them and 
they become merely gluttons of the food 
thrown to them at stated hours, and after 
feeding they return to their lairs for digestion 
and repose, which, in many fish, approximates 
very closely to sleep, a fact which we might 
readily concede were it not that none of the 
true fishes have the power to close their eyes, 
a condition which with us is inseparable from 
that of sleeping naturally. 

The enforced habit of foraging for fond, 
often in tumultous waters wherein quiet pools 
and rushing rifts alternate, catching and 
eating fish of their own ilk possessing equal 
speed and resources of escape, strengthens the 
muscular system and acutely develops the 
intelligence of wild fish. On the other 
hand, the tame fish of the hatcheries, 
having simply to open their mouths for food 
thrown to them, are gourmands weak and 
‘uggish, and it is only during the spawning 
‘eason that they display the activity and 
ragerness of their brethren of the mountain 
brooks. They seem, also, to lose, to a con- 
‘iderable extent, their acuteness of sight, 


hearing, smell and general sensitiveness to all 
emotions except that of hunger. 
From these facts, it will be readily seen that 


. our knowledge, necessarily restricted, of the 


physiology and particularly of the senses of 
fish, must be acquired by study of them in 
their wild life, and the opportunities for doing 
this is prohibited by natural obstruction, hence 
extremely limited. 

There is no question as to fishes having the 
sense of sight well developed. Anglers know 
this, and the English practice of fishing up 
stream is based upon the knowledge that 
fish, particularly the trout, poise with their 
heads up-stream. Our tumultuous mountain 
streams make wading up them an arduous 
day’s work, and a composite method, as it 
were, has been adopted of fishing such waters 
by wading down-stream and fishing the 
agitated waters of the rapids (from which the 
feeding trout cannot see distinctly), then upon 
approaching a relatively quiet pool, by leav- 
ing the stream and going well around to the 
lower end of the quiet water, the angler is able 
to cast his artificial feathers upward and from 
end to end of the pool without being seen by 
the fish. 

Trout, black bass, and I have sometimes 
seen the chub, a modified form of the execrable 
carp do so, dash from the bottom of a stream 
and leap into the air at insects that were 
hovering a foot or more above the water. 
This is a frequent experience among anglers, 
particularly those who fish for trout and black 
bass, and hook an acrobatic fish before the 
daintily cast and fluttering artificial flies have 
touched the water. This indicates that these 
fish can see through the water into the air. 
In fact, there are some fishes caught on hook 
and line that are dangerous to approach or 
handle when taking the hook from their 
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mouths, for they will snap at and wound the 
fingers deeply and sometimes dangerously, 
thus showing that their eyesight had not 
dimmed after their bodies had left the water. 
This ferociousness is most strongly shown in 
the snapper family of fishes, the pikes and the 
barracoutas. 

Again, there is a fish allied to the carp and 
living in tropical waters that possesses two 
eyes, one of which it useswhen below the sur- 
face of the water and the other when swimming 
on a level with half of its head out of the 
water. When in this position it has been seen 
vatching and eating insects that were flying 
near it. This double and useful eyesight is 
brought into being by the peculiar construc- 
tion of the eye or eyes; the integuments are 
divided into an upper and lower portion by a 
dark-colored transverse band of the conjunc- 
tiva and the pupil is completely divided into 
two by a pair of lobes projecting from each 
side of the iris. 

I have on several occasions seen the wake, 
not less than forty feet in length, of a black 
bass in shallow water as the fish fiercely ap- 
proached the artificial fly cast upon an ad- 
jacent pool. This would show that a fish can 
see a long distance when the water in which 
they live is clear and shallow; but, if it chances 
to be in the least turbid, all fishes, except those 
of the catfish and sucker tribe and perhaps a 
few others, loose their sharpness of sight. 
Rod and line fishermen know this well, par- 
ticularly those who fish for white perch above 
tide water, where, under normal conditions, 
hundreds of these fishesare boated rapidly, but 
a freshet of a few hour’s duration reduces the 
score to a few individuals which have not 
roamed from the central swim and lost them- 
selves, as the others did, in the turbid waste of 
waters. 

The sense of hearing in fishes does not seem 
to be strong, the construction of the organ 
anatomically being very simple, as it is with- 
out a tympanum, tympanic cavity and exter- 
nal parts, the only connection with the air, in 
many fishes, being the small foramen or tube, 
by which means indulations must be con- 
ducted with greater ease. 

In some of the true or bony fishes there is a 
singular connection between the air bladder 
and the organ of hearing, the use of which has 
not as yet been discovered. It is, however, 
conceded that fishes hear as man does, by 
concussions or undulations in the air, and 
also by concussion conveyed to the water 
through the ground, yet those of the air 
must be strong and sonorous. A cannon 
fired at a distance of a few miles will not dis- 
turb the equanimity of a shoal of fish, but if 
discharged on an adjacent bank, the combined 


concussion in the air and on the earth will 
someiimes kill the fish of a nearby pool. On 
the other hand, loud and sudden claps of 
thunder merely sends the fish scattering to a 
sheltering pool, which they do not leave until 
Nature is again placid. This fact is also well 
known to rod and line fishermen, who seldom 
essay the trout during the prevalence of a 
thunder storm. These fish, however, either 
see the drops or hear the pattering of them on 
the surface of the water when the rain precedes 
the thunder and lightning, for, with an unerring 
instinct, they rise to the surface to f ed, seem- 
ing to know that when the rain falls the water 
rises and brings down a drift food of bugs and 
worms from the upper reaches of the stream, 

The sense of taste is indicated in some fishes 
by their refusal to take an unclean or tainted 
lure,and by others confining themselves ap- 
parently to a certain kind of food. They are 
vegetable and animal food eaters, but, under 
the pressure of extreme hunger, they will 
swallow anything edible or having the appear- 
ance thereof that is found in the water. The 
carp, a vegetable feeder from choice, will, 
when so pressed, take a fat worm offered them 
and vice versa; the stomach of a black bass, an 
eater of animal food, has been found full of 
vegetable matter, 

In many fishes the tongue is entirely ab- 
sent,and when present in others is not provid- 
ed with muscles of extraction and expansion 
as exist in higher animals. The majority of 
fishes swallow their food rapidly without 
masticating it, hence we may conclude that 
their sense of taste is not acute. ‘The carp, 
however, have a - culiar organ on the roof of 
the palate which, Giinther tells ~ is probably 
adapted for the perception of the sense of 
taste. In these fishes the pz ila ite is cushioned 
with a thick substance richly supplied with 
nerves. 

The sense of smelling, from an angler’s 

standpoint, is strongly developed in fishes, or 
why do they show a decided preference for 
certain kinds of baits. This belief was even 
more pronounced among ancient fishermen 
than among those of modern years; the old 
fishermen were in the habit of anointing their 
baits with diverse ointments,, strongly smell- 
ing ones, obnoxious or pleasing to the human 
nose, to attrack their quarry, and, even at this 
day, it is certainly true that the river catfish 
will take most greedily a bait of Limburger 
cheese, preferring it to the most delicious 
edible of their water menu. 

In these brief and desultory notes I have 
only skimmed the surface of this interesting 
subject, the study of which is necessary to all 
disciples of old Izaak, who desire to become 
emeritus professors in the Art of Angling. 
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nkind seems to have an irresistible 
ney to travelinacircle. Between 
iny youngster who spends his only 
fascinating merry-go-round, and 
the tired millionaire, the “child of a larger 
growth,” who spends part of his great income 
on a yachting tour around the world—that 
larger merry-go-round—there range all sorts 
and conditions of men. Amateur sportsmen, 
on their first trip out of doors, promptly wander 
off into the trackless woods, and, suddenly 
confronted with a familiar object, find that 
they are lost and traveling in a circle. Later, 
perhaps, with canoe and guide, or those gigan- 
modern guides, the steamboat and the 
railroad, they make circuits and tours. 
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Although many men have doubtless tray- 
eled in a circle in the Adirondacks, because 
they were lost and had to, it seems to have 
occurred to but comparatively few to map out 
and follow a circular tour of the famous region 
that would be at once easy, comprehensive 
and interesting. ; 

Men speak of this region as if it were all one 
and the same: whereas it is very distinctly 
separated into clearly defined sections, each 
differing from the other in scenery, modes of 
travel, and varied attractions for tourist, na- 
ture-lover and sportsman. One must have 
seen these contrasting sections to really know 
the varied charms of this national playground. 

My fancy led me, not many days ago, to 
make such a tour as I have outlined in re- 
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sponse to numerous inquiries on the subject. 

All roads lead to Albany, our starting point, 
my choice being the late afternoon express on 
the New York Central, which swings around 
the magnificent Hudson Highlands just as the 
gleam of sunset hovers over the rocky crest 
of old Storm King. From Albany one may 
run up to the famed Saratoga for a glimpse of 
that thirst-quenching, society-gathering village 
and a draught of its springs. Utica is often 
called the gateway to the lake region of the 
mountains, and it affords an excellent place 
to stop over night. The Butterfield makes a 
specialty of entertaining tourists and sports- 
men, and is centrally located away from the 
noises of travel. It may be noted, in passing, 
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that the establishment of Clark, Horrocks & 
Co., here, is the last place, before entering the 
woods, where a sportsman can find a large, 
selected stock of fishing tackle and ammuni- 
tion. 

Leaving Utica, one changes cars at Fulton 
Chain, and soon finds himself at the quaint lit- 
tle station at Racquette Lake. This stop 
furnishes the visitor with his first réal view of 
Adirondack life. Railroad station, restau- 
rant, steamboat landing, guides’ headquarters 
and post office are all under one roof, and here, 
perhaps, as in no other single spot in the 
mountains, can so much of the Adirondack 
flavor be found in so limited an area. Mr. 
Beckens, ticket agent, though a man of many 
offices, has this entire region at his finger tips, 
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and is a most valuable friend to the inquiring 
tourist. An embarrassment of riches meet 
one here, for a number of fine trips may be 
taken through beautiful lakes, by launch and 
carry, occupying from one to several days or 
a week. My choice was the Racquette Lake, 
Marion River and Blue Mountain Lake trip. 

Racquette Lake boasts many attractions. 
It is undoubtedly one of the most beautiful 
of all the Adirondack lakes, and it is unique 
in the fact that, with only nine miles of actual 
length, it has ninety-nine miles of shore line; 
this by government survey. Summer camps 
owned by such famous people as J. Pierpont 
Morgan, T. L. Woodruff, A. G. Vanderbilt, 
Andrew Carnegie, W. C. Whitney, and many 
others, line its shores. Camp “Pine Knot,” 
owned by the late C. P. Huntington, and lo- 
cated on this lake, is probably the most elab- 
orate and beautiful place of its kind in the 
world. The fishing in the vicinity is excellent 
and many notable catches have been made 
this spring. A few days before I arrived 
there Mr. C. E. Kennedy, of New York City, 
caught thirty-one brook trout of a total weight 
of forty-three pounds, and lake trout have 
been taken, this spring, up to eighteen pounds 
in weight. The Antlers, on the west side of 
the lake, offers splendid accommodations and 
a superb view, and its proprietor, Mr. C. H. 
Bennett, is an old pioneer in this beautiful 
region. 

Leaving Racquette Lake, the little steamer 
pokes its nose into the narrow entrance to the 
Marion River, and in the short distance of five 
miles makes the remarkable number of forty- 
one turns. The nearest approach to this sin- 
uous record is found in the Songo River, 
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Maine, which makes thirty-two turns in six 
miles. Going through the Marion River, es- 
pecially in the early morning, it is no unusual 
thing for passengers to see, as I did, an ocea- 
sional deer scamper into the brush, while big 
cranes flap lazily off into the woods at every 
turn. A mile carry by a railroad which uses 
oil for fuel—not on account of the strike- 
price of coal, but to avoid the danger of forest 
fires—and we embark on another steamer for 
the trip through Utowana Lake, Eagle Lake, 
past the golf links which Mr. Harry Vardon 
called “the most picturesque course over 
which he had ever played,” near the artistic 
Memorial Bridge, at the outlet of the lake, 
and finally into the lake itself, eighteen hun- 
dred feet above sea level. The angler and the 
worshiper of beauty find here another para- 
dise. 

Sportsmen all over the United States have 
been watching with great interest the recent 
effort to introduce elk into the Adirondacks, 
and news of the herd now roaming there has 
been eagerly sought by sportsmen’s journals, 
students and experts on game. While at Blue 
Mountain Lake I learned from reliable sources 
that a herd of eleven has not only been seen 
in this region this spring but that it has in- 
creased to fifteen, four calves being seen and 
counted. This indeed is good news: the 
breeding being sure evidence of the elk’s 
ability to find sustenance and satisfactory 
environment. Amusing stories were told of 
the tameness of the herd, but the second gen- 
eration will undoubtedly recur to the native 
wildness of the species. 

After a fair glimpse of Blue Mountain Lake 
one can return, either by steamer or with 
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canoe and guide, to Racquette Lake, not for- 
getting, however, to look back before leaving 
Blue Mountain Lake, to what I consider one 
of the gem pictures of all the Adirondacks— 
the late afternoon view of Blue Mountain, 
and its sister hills, from the west end of Blue 
Mountain Lake. 

Once again at Racquette Lake station an- 
other fine trip offers itself: that through the 
Fulton Chain of lakes all the way to Old 
Forge by canoe. This will bring one back to 
Fulton Chain station, where train can be had 
for Paul Smith’s station, at which a tally-ho 
conveys the tourist over four miles of splendid 
roads, to the magnificent establishment pre- 
sided over by the pioneer hunter and guide. 
“See Plato and you have seen Athens” they 
once said: one might almost apply it to Paul 
Smith and the Adirondacks; for he who has 
not met Paul Smith has missed a refreshing 
whiff of the North Woods air. Seventy- 
seven years of age and as rugged as the nearby 
sentinel pines, the master hand of this great 
park is a character study for society folk and 
sportsmen alike—and his resort attracts both. 
Here on the St. Regis Lakes are summer 


tomes owned by such well-known people as 
W hitelaw Reid, W. W. McAlpin, Anson Phelps 
Stokes, Fred’k Vanderbilt, Mrs. Robert Hoe 
and R. Roosevelt, at whose camp Miss Helen, 
the president’s daughter, is a visitor each sea- 
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son. Indeed, the summer colony in Paul 
Smith’s Park is a big city in influence and 
probably represents a hundred millions in 
wealth. Yachting is a unique feature of the 
life here, and there is a large class of one- 
design boats among which weekly races are 
arranged. 

From Paul Smith’s, if one has time and in- 
clination, an extremely interesting three-day 
trip can be made by canoe to Upper Saranac 
Lake, distant about forty miles. This affords 
an excellent idea of Adirondack scenery and 
methods of water transit; the “seven carry 
route” should be followed. 

By rail to Saranac Village, we are once again 
rounding the circuit toward the north and 
east. Lower Saranac Lake, called by the In- 
dians the “Lake of the Clustered Stars,’’ be- 
cause of its fifty-two islands, is one of the 
prettiest of the mountain lakes, and is a center 
for guides, big hotels and summer resort busi- 
ness. The Ampersand has the choice location 
here, and its fine equipment of electric light, 
open fireplaces and steam heat seems in most 
violent contrast with the wild, almost un- 
broken forest but a stone’s throw from its 
broad piazzas. 

It is to Saranac that many famous folk 
have journeyed. Not far away Agassiz, Low- 
ell and Holmes compared notes on philosophy 
over flickering camp fires; Stevens House, 
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Pioneer Guice and Hotel Proprietor; now in his 
77th year 


where the Master of Ballantrae was written, is 
pointed out to any inquirer, and Mark Twain 
has a hut, as he calls it, with James Lane 
Allen for his neighbor. All these folk are 
credited with good judgment. 

Lake Placid ten miles away by rail, with its 
companion lake, Mirror, is as fair a scene as 
human eye ever rested on. The view from 
the piazza of the Stevens House, overlooking 
both lakes and including the magnificent 
ranges of high peaks but a few miles away, is 
a bit of that real beauty which is a joy for- 
ever. Lake Placid is 1,860 feet above sea 
level, while the massive and graceful peaks of 
Old Whiteface, Marcy, McIntyre, and Colden 
pierce three thousand feet higher into the 
eternal blue. And Mirror Lake is truer to its 
name than any lake I ever saw. 

No trip here would be complete, however, 
that did not include a visit to the grave of 
John Brown of Ossawattomie, who lies buried 
under the immense granite boulder on the old 
farm, three miles to the south, while— 

“His soul goes marching on.”’ 

At Lake Placid the route again offers an 
interesting choice. One may travel by rail 
to Plattsburgh direct, using the quaint Chat- 
eaugay R.R. which winds in and out among 
a score of interesting summer settlements, or 
go by stage to Ausable Chasm by way of Wil- 


mington, or by private conveyance to Ausable 
Forks by way of the exquisitely beautiful Cas- 
cade Lakes. The latter route was my choice. 

Either of the drives mentioned ibout 
thirty-five miles in length, and unless one is 
fairly robust and possesses, as Chas. Dudley 
Warner said, “an iron back, hinged in the 
middle,” the pleasure may turn into pain. 
From Ausable Forks the drive may be con- 
tinued to Ausable Chasm or rail may be used 
to Plattsburgh. Here the U. 8. Military Post 
is one of the most important in the country 
and the dress parades are attended by many 
visitors. The Cumberland Hotel, in Platts- 
burgh, with its new and up-to-date equip- 
ment, makes an agreeable center for excur- 
sions in the vicinity. 

Every tourist owes it to himself to see Au- 
sable Chasm, ten miles to the south, if a gen- 
erous fate brings him within reasonable range 
of this far-famed wonder. Probably no natu- 
ral formation in the United States, excepting 
Niagara and the Yosemite, so arouses the en- 
thusiasm of the intelligent traveler as does the 
walk and the boat ride through this rocky 
gorge. 

Steamers 


may be had at Plattsburgh 


Ausable Chasm for a trip across the lake 
Burlington, and the passage offers fin 
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tunity | . much-desired perspective of the 
range of mountains through which we have 
been traveling. 
“That endles caravan, which never passes 
by, 
Whose camel backs seem laden with the 
sky.”’ 


Far to the south and east the blue haze 


hovers over the landscape, and great mountain 
peaks loom heavily up into the clear shape of 


arecumbent Indian’s face, as if in silent, eter- 
nal reminder of the dusky race once masters 
of the fair and fertile soil of the old Green 
Mountain State. 

Burlington is an ideally situated little city, 
and after a couple of days spent in the study 
of its environment, one becomes fairly con- 
vinced that this section of Vermont, near the 
northern end of Lake Champlain, is destined, 
within a few years, to take its place among 
the leading summer resorts of the world. 
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Health, scenery, sport in widest variety, 
kindly hospitality, and excellent means of 
communication with the outside world—these 
are the essentials for summer resort popular- 
ity, and they are all here. 

At Burlington we turn our faces to the 
south for the final stage of our journey around 
the Adirondack “loop,” and again a pleasing 
variety of routes offers. We may use the 
waterway of Lakes Champlain and George and 
find beauty, history and legend in every mile, 
or, again, we may follow the charming valleys 
of the Winooski and White Rivers over the 
Central Railroad of Vermont, continuing our 
trip through to New London by all rail, or we 
may stop at Springfield and journey east or 
west, as our fancy and our home ties call us. 
In any case we shall find unalloyed pleasure 
in the beauty of lake and hill and vale, and 
take up our allotted tasks in life with all the 
enthusiasm of a sculptor who has seen a vision. 
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the year, and it is illegal 
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propagation"of game by ignoring such menu, and in particular of all wild fowl, the Spring shooting of which, unfor- 


tunately, has not yet been prohibited in some States. 


Tue haleyon days of the fisherman are here, 
and we wish him joy of them. There are 
fishermen—and fishermen. Let us_ intro- 
duce you to a few of them 
and hold, as it were, a 
fishermen’s levee. Step for- 
ward, please, you aristocrat with a hundred- 
dollar rod, and a reel at fifty or more, and 
lines of finest silk, and flies that are worth 
their weight in gold and are fearfully and 
wonderfully made. Then there is your cos- 
tume: exhibit it please: rubber and canvas; 
buckle and button and strap of faultless fit 
and costliest pattern: pull, now, from your 
pocket your five thousand-dollar lease of your 
Canadian salmon river and your wallet full of 
railway passes. There you stand, the perfect 
type of ‘‘form’’—yes, and often of skill. 
Royal good fellow you are: we congratulate 
you heartily and do not envy your form and 
fortune. For of your type is he, the Fisher- 
ran par excellence, who charms a race with 
sweet stories of a sweet land; who makes us 
feel the mist and spray of the Grande De’- 
charge and the leap of the ouananiche; who 
makes us smile with him at the magic of the 
“sacré petit poisson’; who makes us to share 
the lives and loves and simple faith of a simple 
people and to appreciate to a rich fulness the 
uncertainties of fisherman’s luck. 

An aged and white-haired man comes before 
you. Do him reverence. From his bright 
eyes beams forth loving kindness; keen love of 
the woods and fields and rippling waters glows 
in his heart. His the skill to check the vivid 
rush of the hooked trout, his the knowledge 
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of the ways and inmost secret thoughts of 
his game, its lurking places, and each root 
and rock and hazard of the brook. Off at 
break of day, alone with the glories of the 
works of God, whipping the stream gently, 
lovingly; resting at noon on couch of turf, 
happy in the sheer joy of life: anon he tenderly 
leads the child in the pathways of the gentle 
art, revealing to him the mysteries of flies and 
knots and ties, unfolding to him the love of the 
woodland; lineal descendant in spirit is he of 
good Izaak or of Dame Juliana. Think of it: 
what a romance of the olden time was lost in 
that these two dear old people could never 
have met and wooed and wed, for we are sure 
‘twould have been love at sight. What 
a splendid race of anglers has the world 
missed thereby. Adieu, gentle patriarch; 
and may Heaven’s blessings rest upon your 
head. 

Make way! way! way for the Philichthyan 
Fishing Club! What broad expanses 0! 
smile, what broad expanses of shirt front! 
There they go with baited hooks and “baited 
breaths,” lurid complexions and apoplectie 
necks; from their lips flow phrases lurid as 
their cheeks. The keg has been shipped 
ahead: they are off for a day by the perch pond 
or mayhap they go down to the deep in & 
eatboat. Fishing is furthest from their 
thoughts, bar one enthusiast who knows It all 
and exhausts himself and his pals with gratul- 
tous advice. The bait suffers more than the 
fish: politics are rampant, till all are peace 
fully snoring with “baited breath,” and the 
fittest has survived. 
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A dull {um of insect wings is in the still air 
as we draw nigh the pool to meet our next 
acquaintance. The still water gives back the 
cloudless sky and the overhanging boughs. 
The spl: leaves of the splatterdocks float 
motionl A frog croaks hoarsely and the 
water closes over his skilful dive. Gently, 
you'll wake him. There at the root of a tall 
locust sits Uncle Remus sound asleep and 
diligently fishing. Thesunlight filters through 
upon his gray wool, his muscles are as limp as 
his rags. Suddenly, as we eavesdrop from 
behinda shrub, he starts up, hand-over-hand 
he pulls in his line with flash of triumph in hi 
look. He strings the wriggling catfish on a 
willow withe, and slips another fat grub on 
the empty hook. Uncle Remus was asleep. 
What fairy told him of that “cattie bite’’? 
The hook is rebaited, the sinker falls with a 
splash among the splatterdocks, Uncle Remus 
takes a half-hitch of the line around his great 
toe and is asleep in thirty seconds. 

Do not disturb these two. There is joy 
upon their little faces, there is rapture in their 
little There upon the foot-bridge 
they stand as they stood yesterday and will 
stand to-morrow, with elder switch and cotton 
thread and crooked pin and bread crumb, 
fishing in the tiny rivulet beneath them. 
Nothing have they caught, nor will they, 
There 
Pretty 
Always in pursuit of 
But will 
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though minnows dart about the hook. 
is something pathetic in all this. 
much like life, isn’t it? 
something; and how rare the bites! 
they always have the grand courage to fish on 
and on and on in the face of failure, inthe face 


of the impossible? Let us hope for them as 
they hope for themselves. They are optimists. 
Do not disturb them. 

But the best of all comes last. See her with 
flush of health upon her cheeks, with limb and 
muscle uncramped and free of play; light of 
heart is she, shedding her heart’s light and 
happiness on all who fall in the spell of her life. 
Her name? Can’t tell, exactly. Be she 
called Graygown or Pardner or Nip, ’tis all 
the same. She is the Out-of-doors Woman, 
anda blessing to the land. Of course, she will 
make faces at bait; she will tangle her line a 
bit; she will land her flies in a tree now and 
then; she will hold conversations with the fish 
and urge them to bite or upbraid them for 
escaping or taunt them in the landing net. 
But her whole heart is in the sport; so why 
should she not let her heart run away with her 
tongue? Lut even if these be weaknesses, they 
are attractive ones: we love her for them. She 
makes the world better, we honor her for that. 

So back again to where we started. The 
haleyon days are here. Enjoy them, all ye 
members of the anglers’ guild. 
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THe American people are awakening. 
The terrible depletion of our forests is slowly 
and surely affecting rainfall and climate, and 
reducing large areas of 
country to an arid condi- 
tion. This is_ peculiarly 
liable to occur on mountain slopes, where the 
soil, no longer held in a network of living 
roots, is washed away by pouring rains, 
cutting and channeling with unrestricted 
violence. The slopes are denuded to the 
living rock and fearful floods sweep the low- 
lands. Realizing these ominous facts, Con- 
gress has wisely set aside several national 
forest reserves of great extent. Certain States 
also have followed in more limited degree this 
wise example. The national reserves lie 
chiefly in the west. All the more necessary, 
therefore, is the measure lately introduced in 
the Senate, and eloquently championed by 
Senator Depew. This bill establishes a forest 
reserve in the Southern Appalachians. The 
reserve will lie in Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Tennes- 
see. It will be about one hundred and fifty 
miles in length and of varying breadth. It is 
the source of many great rivers flowing to the 
Atlantic and to the Gulf and watering the 
richest agricultural tracts of the Union. It is 
also the region of our greatest rainfall, ex- 
cepting the North Pacific Coast region, where, 
as a prominent army officer of earlier days 
describes, “it just rains without trying.” 
The greater the rainfall, the more swiftly 
do the processes of denudation and ruin 
operate: hence the vital importance of preserv- 
ing this mighty tract and of withdrawing 
forever these magnificent wooded slopes from 
the ruthless axe of the lumberman. True, 
one so-called industry is curtailed ; but it is for 
the everlasting good of thousands of square 
miles of richest lands and of millions of popu- 
lation. The author and supporters of this 
bill have earned the thanks of their country- 
men: Senator Depew has deserved well of his 
State. The following quotation from his 
speech should be seen and read of all men: 

“The lumberman,” said Mr. Depew, “‘selects 
a tract of hardwood forests upon the Appa- 
lachian Mountains. The trees young and old, 
big and little, surrender to the axe and the 
saw. Then the soil is sold to the farmer, who 
finds abundant harvests in its primeval rich- 
ness. For about three years he gathers a 
remunerative and satisfactory harvest, but he 
sees, as the enormous rainfall descends, his 
farm gradually disappear. At the end of 
three years he can no longer plant crops, but 
for two years more, if lucky, he may be able 
to graze his stock. At the end of five years 
the rains and floods have washed clean the 
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mountain sides, have left nothing but the bare 
rocks, have reduced his farm to a desert 
and created a ruin which can never be re- 
paired. ”’ 

* * * 


NOTHING affecting a class can ever be ob- 
tained without concerted action on the part 
of the individuals composing the class. If 
sportsmen wish to achieve 
an object, they must com- 
bine for it. Many times 
has it been proven that it is only by skilful, 
practical polities that the power of public 
sentiment relative to game protection and 
preservation can be transmitted to legislative 
bodies and after them to the executive office. 
If a salutary law is desired regulating any 
important question of this nature, it must 
be presented to the attention of legislators in 
as favorable a light and with as cogent force 
as the inherent merits of the subject and a 
proper exercise of the many lines of political 
influence will permit. And we may add that 
we have rarely seen a legislative body in- 
different to the recommendations of the 
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sportsmen of a State. 
But when a body of men interested, as 
sportsmen are, in the achievement of a good 


and beneficent public purpose, through a 
healthy public sentiment, by public means and 
through public agencies, finds itself thwarted 
and great public interests set at naught by 
executive influence exerted through vicious 
exercise of the veto power and through pres- 
sure vigorously applied to the legislative body, 
the problem is more complicated and the 
method of its solution more drastic. 

Here are the facts. The great State of New 
York is governed by one who, in defiance of the 
best public sentiment and apparently at the be- 
hest of a certain corporation or corporations, has 
in three notable instances violated his plain 
duty. He has vetoed a law prohibiting spring 
shooting. He has secured the passage of the 
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most despicable law on the statute books of 
any State relative to the disposal of dead 
game—Senate bill 151, permitting dealers 
those conscienceless sharks, to store game in 
bond over the close season. This measure 
practically nullifies every restrictive law of 
every State and of the United States, repudi- 
ates splendid action already taken by earnest 
and capable game wardens, and converts the 
State of New York into a legalized receiver of 
stolen goods, a gigantic game “‘fence.”’ The 
hand of the Arctic Freezing Company is visible 
in this, and we should be greatly interested 
to learn just how many shares of its stock— 
well, we should like to know. The crowning 
insult of all, happily defeated, was the proposal 
to open the cherished Adirondack reserve tu 
the lumbering interests. Again we should 
like to know how many—well, we should like 
to know. 

What action in the premises do the sports- 
men of New York, a large and respectable 
body of intelligent men, propose to take? 
Here is an executive recreant to his trust in an 
important line of duty, and in all probability 
a candidate for re-election: Gentlemen Sports- 
men of New York, how will you vote? 
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THe Farmer and the sportsman are not 
natural enemies, but natural allies. Here is 
the farmers’ great opportunity. We sincerely 
hope they will see it and 
seize it. Let them and the 
sportsmen get together— 
both are royal good fellows. The farmer has 
the power to preserve and protect. He is 
entitled to his reward for this, and should reap 
it in a reasonable charge for hunting privileges: 
he is learning this lesson in the South and 
West, too. Then let him join the sports- 
man in his crusade against the iniquities of 
the game trade, join him with voice and vote; 
and the future of sportsmanship is assured. 


Assistance from 
the Farmer 
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LET’S GO 
Part V. 
BY E. P. JAQUES 

One by one the shooters had come and gone, 
and I was already considered one of the old 
members The island that had been quite 
populous when I came began to have a de- 
serted look. One by one the tents had all 

down and away until mine was 
one left standing. Two of the house- 
boats hal been taken away. No one paid 
much attention to the shooting any more. 
Most of the boys that were left were doing a 
little fishing and could be seen anchored along 
the bayou almost any afternoon bobbing for 
cat or per nh. 

I had inherited the “Old Charley” blind 
and several other good blinds that were no 
longer in use. Sometimes I walked to these 
blinds and dozed on the sunny side if it was 
cold, and on the shady side if it was warm. 
Now and then the swish of wings gave me 
warning and I would squawk in a flock of 
mallards, hut not often. Prior to this time 
there had been the greatest flight of birds of 
the entire winter. I had seen one hundred 
acre patches of solid ducks sitting around on 
the burned places in the marsh. There were as 
many birds in sight at one time as I had ever 
seen anywhere. I had been writing something 
of all this to a friend with whom I had hunted 
on many fields, without a thought of the re- 
motest possibility that he would ever be on 
the scene, Imagine my surprise then, not to 
Say consternation, on receiving a letter one night 
when the mail came in stating that: “ Myself 
and a friend will start down there on Tuesday 
with a lot of shells and would like to have you 
meet us at the station,” signed “Jim.”’ Count- 
ing up the days I saw that Jim and his friend 
must have been at the station when the letter 
was taken out of the office. 

lark when I received the letter and 

would arrive in camp some time 

Rext forenoon. I could do nothing but wait 
and think of the blank these men, who had come 


been tal 
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iently receive requests for information about a good place to go for a certain kind of outing 


A bound volume of 
Save all your back numbers 
y-five cents and we will send you, post-paid, a patent binder. 
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would refer to the back numbers of FreLtp AnD Stream, they would find the information they desire 


FIELD AND STREAM, is a valuable book of 


Have them securely bound each year, or 


over a thousand miles, were sure to draw and 
all because of my desire to tell of the wonderful 
with mental reservations. Sure enough, just 
before dinner along came two white-fronted 
and kid-gloved gentry in an old tub of a boat 
they had borrowed from a rice planter several 
miles up the bayou. 

I had not seen Jim in camp for ten years, 
yet in a few minutes he seemed as natural as 
ever. Fred, his companion, was introduced 
and proved to be of the royal blood. They 
were both from Keithsburg, Ill, and close 
neighbors of Hon. Tom Marshall, one of the 
foremost sportsmen in the land. Then there 
came another surprise. when Jim and Frank, 
the Dakota man met. There was a look of 
mutual surprise in the eyes of each, and they 
rushed into each others arms as_ long 
lost friends. Their trails had crossed ten years 
before and then they had parted, and, drifting 
on different courses for that time, the erratic 
currents had bumped them together again 
there in the sea marsh. 

It was a happy meeting, and though we re- 
ported no ducks there was much enthusiasm 
all the afternoon. What to do in the line of 
sport was the question. John Bouls was in 
camp at the time and helped solve the question 
in more ways than one. First by hooking a 
twenty-pound fish on a perch line, and by our 
assisting him by swinging our hats and yelling. 
It was a fine fight, and John played his fish well, 
finally tiring it out and lifting it aboard with 
a dip net. When the conversation turned on 
what we should do on the morrow John volun- 
teered to take Fred out into the marsh and 
give him the best there was going, which he 
said he didn’t think would be muth. 

Jim, of course, would go with me, as there 
was no hope at all in the Hill blind, which be- 
longed to Frank. The Hill blind had aecounted 
for more ducks than any of the others and was 
handiest to get at, but was only good on cer- 
tain days. The duck flight in the marsh was 
at all times very erratic, and one might sit all 
day in a blind without getting a shot and see 
another getting them right along only half a 
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mile away. Long before daylight Jim and I 
were threading the mazes of the marsh, and by 
sunrise we were blinded up and had the decoys 
out. 

The first bird that came in was a lone pin- 
tail, and I told Jim to shoot when he got ready, 
and he accounted for the bird in good shape. 
The birds came in in singles and pairs and I 
left them to Jim, who got them about all. 
Jim said it was murder to shoot ducks thus, 
but when he missed the next one with the first 
shot I noticed that he pumped fast and furious 
till he “murdered” it with the third shot. ] 
only got a few shots where three or four birds 
came in together 

It was good, though, to see Jim enjoy himself, 
for I felt in some measure responsible for his 
being there. Jim and I had not always agreed 
on all points. I very well remember the supe- 
rior look I used to give him when he missed 
bird and I brought it down, and I remember, 
too, how the snipe tried to imitate the look 
the first time he got a chance to wipe my eye. 
He was only a boy then and it made me hot. 

There, in the sea marsh, there was no rivalry; 
Jim did the shooting and I watched and tried 
to realize that it was Jim who, a few days be- 
fore, I had been thinking of as one who had 
drifted by in past years likely never to come 
my way again. Some day I am going to tell 
the story of Jim and his bride of a month in 
the Minnesota woods. 

When it was time to start campward we 
counted up and had twenty-nine ducks—much 
to my surprise, for the flight had been very 
meagre. When we arrived in camp we found 
John and Fred rejoicing over a grand day’s 
sport. It was one of John’s hobbies to get a 
dude out in the blind and make him feel silly. 
John used to laugh at the little red shells and 
frills on the gun. Fred had all these and I 
suppose John looked for a treat, but the tables 
were turned. 

Fred is an expert, and, using a repeater, 
rather kept John going, and him the 
finest exhibition of duck shooting he had ever 
witnessed. One story they told was of five 
ducks coming in. John, using a double gun, 
took the leader and had to use the 
barrel to get it down, after which Fred dropped 
the other four in order. They had a grand 
time and it was the handsome thing John did 
in giving Fred a fine day, for it was the very 
last good shoot on the marsh for the winter 
I think John’s respect for little red shells and 
dudes is somewhat increased, though. 

The next day Jim went out with George and 
I went to take a last nap in the “ Old Charley” 
blind. None of us got anything worth men- 
tioning, though Jim found some Jack snipe and 
invited Fred and I to take a day’s shooting 
with him. He took us a long jaunt through 
the rice fields, and at last, when we got to 
where the snipe were, a2 man came and ordered 
us off his land. There was no way to prove 
the land was not in his charge and the only 
thing to do was to go. On the way back as 
we were crossing a burn Fred had the mis- 
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fortune to stumble rae an alligator hole. The 
hole was not deep, but in catching himself he 
thrust his hand against a cut-grass stub and 
cut it frightfully. We did the wound up as 
best we could in a handkerchief until we got 
back to camp. 

Fred went into camp displaying his bleed- 
ing and bandaged hand as a scratch he got in 
his first encounter with an alligator. An ex- 
amination of the hand showed that he was 
more than likely done with shooting for that 
trip. A couple of days later a boat came along 
and took one of the remaining ¢ house-boats and 
Fred and Jim went out with it. This left 
George, Frank and I the last on the ground. 

I stayed simply because I was waiting for 
time and preferred to wait in the marsh to 
going to any of the towns. There was scarcely 
any game left, though we managed to get 
ducks enough for one good roast. I had not 
thought of the blackbirds for some time. but it 
suddenly dawned on me that they had left the 
marsh. There were, of course, a few straggling 
birds, but where there had been thousands 
there were only a few scattering flocks winging 
their way back and forth from marsh to rice 
field. 

Some birds and a few ducks stay all summer. 
I heard of one man, a doctor, who boasted of 
killing one hundred and thirty summer ducks 
in one day in July. We saw very few summer 
ducks in our locality. The black mallard 
breeds mostly on the coast and some of nearly 
all species are said to breed there. Mallard 
are called French duck by all natives 

I well remember one evening in February 
when there was a wonderful flight of ducks 
from the sea marsh out toward the rice fields. 
From three o’clock till dark the air was full of 
ducks, mostly in very large floc ‘ks, of a 
thousand or more. They passe: high in the 
air and the boys prepared for a great day fol- 
lowing, as a large flight to the ricefields meant 
a big shoot next day. I thought the 
of the flight looked more 4 the 
nort h-bound 
It proved so. Few ducks — 
that. The season on ducks 
by law, but by Nature. 
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AN ARTIST SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 


April 25 was a beautiful day, just s a day 


as makes a sportsman, whose occup 
fines him indoors most of the tin 
wild to get out and commune wit 
I will admit I had a hard stroke of 
and had my tackle-box out and w: 
each individual piece as it remi 
reminiscences of the many strea! 
had pursued and captured the gam 
beautiful of all fishes, the speckle: 
in walked my old tilicum, Mr. F 
who is an enthusiastic sportsman, a il 
panion and one of the best men | r went 
to the mountains with. 

He had a smile all over his face, 
proposed that we go to the lakes 
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ind get some of those great, big, hun- 
gry fish that swarm in the depths of the blue 
waters of our beautiful laves. Many people 
are aware of the existence in this country of 
Lakes Crescent and Sutherland; some have 
visited them and reveled in their superb charms, 
but few there are, we believe, who have any 
adequa conception of the real worth, the 
world beauty, the gigantic outline of the 
setting and the unsurpassed splendor of the 
natural picture made by these gems. Lake 
Sutherland is much the smaller of the two 
but is just as prettv, if not more so, than its 
sister lake one mile farther up the canyon. 
It also has the reputation of affording more 
and better fish. 

The two together constitute what is certainly 
one of the grandest and most picturesque 
resorts to be found in the State of Washington, 
set as they are in a framework of gigantic hills, 
towering three to four thousand feet from the 
water’s edge, in some places so precipitous as 
to be impossible of ascent, all covered with 
giant trees, with here and there a patch of snow. 
In places these lakes have an unknown depth 
and bordered on different sides with small 
stretches of pretty beach, massive rocks, tall 
brakes and occasionally gorgeous flowers, beau- 
tiful alder, maple and dogwood make a picture 
of unimaginable natural beauty—a veritable 
paradise, a naturalist’s heaven, an_ artist’s 
home, and an inspiration of irresistable charm 
to those who are in love with Nature as the 
Creator left her. The most striking thing 
about them are the matchless colors and con- 
stantly varying tints and hues shown by the 
waters. Fed alone by the glaciers of the 
Olympics, these waters are the purest crystal, 
and the great depths, the rocky chasms, the 
towering green hills above, lend touches of 
color that would make the fame of a Raphael 
of him who could reproduce them. 
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They abound in trout of great size and game- 
ness, many six and seven-pounders having been 
taken. However, this time we did not succeed 
in getting any very large ones, although we 
made a nice little catch and were satisfied. 
The many trees that a recent storm had blown 
down had not as yet been cleared out, and the 
stage was not running, therefore we had to 
make the journey on foot. We returned tired, 
but wiser and better for having made the trip. 

Port Angeles is situated on the straits of 
Juan de Fuca in Clallam County, the north- 
west corner of the State of Washington, con- 
taining one of the grandest harbors in the 
world, reached at present by daily steamer 
from Seattle, the end of the transcontinental 
railroads. It is a most beautiful little city, 
nestling at the foot of the wonderfully formed 
and evergreen Olympic Mountains. It has a 
most equable and healthful climate, there being 
only about twenty degrees difference be- 
tween the average for the three winter and 
summer months, no cyclones, tornadoes, no 
thunder and lightning storms, no poisonous 
reptiles or mosquitoes. The mountains are full 
of game: elk, , bear, cougar or mountain 
lion, lynx, bob cat, pheasants, ete. The lakes 
are fourteen miles from Angeles, over a pic- 
turesque mountain road by stage that connects 
with every boat. Good accommodations may 
be had at both lakes and at very reasonable 
prices. The trout are of the variety known 
all over the coast as the salmon trout. David 
Star Jordan has named them Salmo crecentis. 
There are three distinct varieties in color, not 
however like our beloved Fontinalis, but cov- 
ered with small dark brown or black specks 
well over to pectoral and lateral fins. 
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HO! TO THE MOUNTAINS 


To Mosr of us the opportunity to take a 
vacation comes but once a year, and this during 
the summer. After twelve months’ close con- 
finement in office or store, the allotted ten days’ 
or two weeks’ respite is looked forward to months 
in advance. The confusion resulting from the 
multitude of places apparently offering equal 
inducements is the only thing which causes us 
to hesitate as to where to go. For these two 
weeks, indeed, are precious—we want to make 
the most of them, and the more we think of the 
fact that a whole year must elapse ere these 


happy days come again, the more time we spend 
in scanning books, pamphlets, railway guides 


and alluring ‘‘ads.”’ with fear and trembling lest 
we subsequently regret our choice. There not 
being a great deal of difference in large cities 
as to character of surroundings, spirit of unrest 
and motion and opportunities for sightseeing 
one can hardly derive much benefit from putting 
in vacation time in the grasp of a large metro- 
politan center. Seeking rest and quiet, two 
kinds of places answer these requirements— 
mountains or lakes. A combination of both 
seeming to be even more desirable than either 
alone, our eyes naturally turn approvingly to 
the Adirondacks, ‘The Great Forest.” To my 
mind, this delightful section is all-satisfvying— 
a section in which one can recuperate and enjoy 
himself at the same time. 

But how quickly the days roll by, how soon 
the counting house or counter loom up in the 
distance, and ere we know it, the time to turn 
our backs on mountain, lake and river arrives and 
we are forced to rest content for twelve long 
months with but a mental picture of these things 
which have given us so much pleasure, caused 
us to temporarily forget aught else but enjoy- 
ment, tranquility and rest. Is there nothing 
that can render the parting less bitter? Is there 
nothing which can bring more vividly to our 
remembrance the scenes and environments 
which have been our constant companions for 
the past two weeks? Yes, fortunately. At 
this suggestion, the camera makes its bow—the 
little wooden box steps forward and volunteers 
to retain for future comfort and consolation an 
impression of anything and everything which its 
owner may decree as representative or otherwise. 


The Adirondacks—a mountain belt forty 
miles, a lake region of fifty miles, an acreage of 
over three and a half millions! No need 
search for picture material—this ma 
and interesting territory is all picture 
I cannot imagine for a moment that 
would allow his camera to lie idle i 
when so much work awaits it here. M 
this, I can hardly imagine anyone not 
how to make pictures for the sake of 
the knowledge on even just one such a 
It will repay you one hundred fold thou 
may not fully realize this until you tast« 
and pleasure in handling the resultant 
when work demands first consid 
practically a mental repetition of the tr 
proved so fruitful in health-giving qua 
the power to charm and satisfy. 

On such a vacation, there is much satisfacti 
in making pictures in series—that is, 
graphs which, when looked at in cons 
order, give one an adequate idea of t 
visited, the people with whom one 
contact and any special little 
which may have occurred. Let nothing of 
portance be passed by—avoid having too | 
a gap for the imagination to bridge 
most impossible for me to map out suc 
for another, but let it include, for insta: 
first impression of the country, a panora! 
of the distant mountains, as an exai 
depot at which you leave the train- 
that meets you—any interesting character 
come across en route from the statio 
“camp” or “lodge” you have selecte: 
photograph of the hostelry itself and 
the pre yprietor; at an opportune moment 
the other guests; the guides; some fis 
cursions (the speckled, brown and rain 
are ripe now); open camp at night 
parties, and a thousand and one othe! 
which have some definite relation to ea 
Such a series would prove far more s 
and comprehensive than a score of dis 
views. 

If you so desire, you can hunt too- 
camera. I do not wish to give you 
pression, however, that it is quite as eas 
other work of which I have spoken. | 
it is far more difficult to hunt deer wit! 
than with a gun, yet should you obtain 





THE SPORTSMAN’S CAMERA 


of pictures of these graceful animals in their 
natural haunts, you will be more than repaid 
for the ence and perseverance the work en- 
tails. .\t the risk of laviee myself open to the 
charge giving a free “ad.”’, I cannot help sug- 
gesting 1 you buy a copy of February “Pear- 
x read the article by Mr. Alder Ander- 
Hunting with the Camera.” The text is 
interesting and instructive, while 
tions demonstrate the possibilities of 
ra in securing pictures of wild deer and 
ils. There is one thing certain; you 
s work with a not inconsiderable hope 
that, at this time of the year, the 
to gambol at its own sweet will, free 
annoyance and danger of dodging 
the rifles of those who seek to 

ith possible fatal results. 
Of course, compactness and lightness are 
itures in a photographie outfit for 
ntain jaunts, though, personally, if 
ther, I would willingly waive the 
venience of a heavier instrument for 
the pleasure which would subsequent- 
from an examination of these charm- 
toes of a charming trip in a charming 
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GOOD THINGS TO KNOW 


e month in which one begins to have 
her troubles. Instead of putting ice 
eloper (which, naturally, makes it 
lly weaker and weaker), set the tray in a 
good-sized shallow pan containing the following 
freezing compound: 
Ammonium Nitrate 
Potassium Nitrate 
Water hd re parts. 
Provided the room is well ventilated, the 
above mixture will keep the solutions cool. It 
is well to slip a small thermometer (free from 
metal trimmings) into the developer once in a 
while and note the register. If, perchance, the 
temperature runs below normal, the tray can be 
removed from the pan and stood on the bench 
until such time as an undue increase again occurs, 
when it can be replaced in the freezing mixture. 
Let me remind you that you cannot for long keep 
the temperature of the solutions below that of 
the roo: it’s ofttimes a question of seconds. 
es 
who have any trouble in putting 
on the proper bottles in the dark- 
room, I would suggest writing the labels with an 
ink made up as follows: 
Phosphorus. . ee 4 dra. 
__ Oil of Cinnamon 4 OZ, 
This will cause the name of the contents of the 
ottles to stand out in letters of fire. Many a 
plate has been spoiled by the worker having to 
frope around in the semi-darkness for the alkali, 
reducing agent or bromide, and many an other- 
Wise good temper has been ruffled by knocking 
over beakers and bottles in trying to lay the 
hand on just the right solution. Of course, 
i one has the various bottles arranged in definite 


5 parts. 
5 parts. 
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order on the bench, as should be the case, lum- 
inous labels would be unnecessary. 


\ LOG CHUTE AT KEENE, N. Y 

Sometimes platinum paper gets a little damp, 
and in this condition is likely to yield flat prints. 
This can in a measure be avoided by adding a 
few drops of potassium hypochlorite to the 
developer. 

oe oe 

A print does not always look so well as ex- 
pected after mounting and damage is likely to 
result from trying to remove it from the ecard. 
Prolonged soaking in cold water will allow of the 
removal of the print without injury, provided 
the mountant is starch or a like substance. 
This hint refers particularly to gelatine prints, 
Albumenized prints can be soaked in hot water, 
but cold water should always be used for those 
of the gelatine variety. 

s+ * 

There is a right and a wrong way to do every- 
thing. This even applies to the apparently 
simple thing of handling stoppered bottles. 
Here is the right way—grasp the foot of the 
graduate with the first and second fingers of the 
left hand, lightly pressing the thumb against the 
body of the utensil to steady it. While holding 
the bottle in the right hand, remove the stopper 
with the two unoccupied fingers of the left and 
hold it thus while pouring out the solution. The 
stopper can be replaced with the same two fingers 
used in removing it. The wrong way is to take 
out the stopper and lay it down on the bench 
where it is more than likely to come in contact 
with other chemicals and thus are sowed the 
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seeds of destruction It is practically impossible 
to avoid spilling the solutions on the bench once 
in a while. 
* * os 

After washing thoroughly, put yellow-stained 

ywing clearing solution: 
20 oz. 


negatives in the folk 

Water 

Sulphate of fron . 3 OB. 

Sulphurie Acid. 1 oz. 

Alum (sat. sol) . 1 oz. 
Thev should again be well washed before putting 
on the dry ing rack. 
is exercised during the 
hot, humid weather, negatives will come from 
the drying-rack with a granular, uneven ap- 
pearance, This is due, for the most part, to too 
slow drying, together with the completion of the 
process in some portions quicker than in others. 
The granule arity can be obviated by pl acing the 
p late, immediate ly after deve lopme nt, in a bath 
made of one drachm of formaline to eight ounces 
of water, where it should be rocked for a minute 
or so, after which it can be fixed. Rapid drying is 
ensured by placing the rack near a current of dry 
air—an electric fan answers the purpose ad- 
mirably. However, be sure that no dust settles 
on the negative. 


Unless extreme care 


* * * 


When using orthochromatic or isochromatic 
plates, don’t forget that they are more sensitive 
to red than the ordinary emulsions, and, con- 
sequently, the less you subject them to the rays 
of your dark-room lantern the better. Keep 
the lamp at least two feet away from the develop- 
ing tray. I always develop these color-sensitive 
plates in total darkness, only turning on the light 
now and again to note the progress of de »velop- 
ment. Of course, in cases or extreme over-ex- 
posure, this would hardly be practicable in that 
quick handling of the plate which is usually 
necessary to secure a fairly good negative, and 
even then, the result is disappointing nine times 
out of ten 

* * + 
eather, the proportion of 
n often be reduced with 


During the warm w 
alkali in the develop rca 
advantage. Unless the room and solutions are 
kept cool by artificial means, the heat alone will 

t induce foz and frilling 
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DEVICE FOR 

FILMS 
staid old-timers could never 
using film « carrying 
the pocket editions when out for 
the day. I saw a funny-looking little 
trough in the dark-room of one of these fellows 
the other evening, and a few questions cleared up 
matters. He was using a pocket camera, and 
few strips of glass at the glazier’s and 
made this trough. Two long strips formed the 
sides, one long narrow strip and two shorter 
lengths formed the bottom and ends. These, 
cemented together, surface to surface formed a 
trough long enough to take half the spool, as 


A NEW DEVELOPING 
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deep as the film was wide and as wid 
thickness of the st rips of glass used for 

tom and ends. The film is put in as o1 

slide a card into an envelope, and, tl 

being transparent, development can be 

by holding the whole thing up to the rul light, 
The glazier is glad to get rid of these strips, and a 
request will cause him to save vou out just what 
e cement my friend use 


as the 
e bot- 
would 
trough 


itched 


vou want Th 
as follows: 

Twenty-four parts of fish glue and five 
whiting are dissolved in thirty-two parts 
water-glass (silicate of soda), and well mixed ina 
mortar. Apply this to the surfaces to be united 
binding the parts well together by means of a 
clamp or cord, and dry ina warm place 

This cement is also excellent for broken 
flower-pots and the like, so that wlrat is not used 
in making the trough may be turned to good 
service in the household.—Camera Crajt. 

I like this scheme as it enables one to dey 
films as easily as plates. One of the chief talking 
points against films is the trouble they give in the 
With this new device | lv, the 
is to fall flat. 
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+ 
CHEAP KITS 

Double dark siides may be made to hold a 
smaller size of plate in the following way : Procure 
four thin pieces of card-board of the size, of plate 
the slide holds. Cut through two of them ex- 
actly in the middle, the size of the plate it is 
wished to use. Through the other two cut in the 
same way, but an eighth of an inch smaller aq 
around. Glue each of the smaller ones on to 
those with the larger sized opening. When dry, 
place them in the slides just like a plate with the 
smaller square to the outside, and inside them 
the plates. To help in finding on the focusing 
rlass the position of the plates, draw with a lead 
pencil the size of the smaller squares from one ol 


the pieces of card-board. Photogqra pl 
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NOTES 

a lens of the 
In any event 


know ing tl 
-ctive 1 


For rapi l out loor work, 
mat type is of special value 
is much satisfaction in 
camera is equipped with 
stand one in goo | stea 
It is claimed that the ‘ 
tured by the Manhattan Optica 
New York, is in all essential points 
if not the superior, of any of its compe 
prove their faith in the “ Verastig: 
invite vou to put it to a test beside 
objective, without exception, having 
that the result will be other than a subst 
of the claims made for it. The new lens 
at f. 6.8. Each member of the combination 8 
said to be a perfect Single Anastign working 
at f. 13.5 and yielding an image about twice & 
large as the doublet. On request, the Mar hattan 
Optical Company of New York, Cres 
will mail you an interesting bookk 
about the * Verastigmat.”’ 
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MR. JAMES WATSON, OUR ! 
NEL EDITOR 


FieLp AND STREAM takes great pleasure in 
announcing that it has secured Mr. James Wat- 
son to conduct the kennel department, and he 
will take hold at once for our August issue, 
the arrangements being concluded too late for 
him to do much in this number. 

The department will hereafter be exclusively 
in his charge, and this includes all kennel ad- 


NEW KEN- 


JAMES WATSON 
Future Kennel Editor of “ Field and Stream.” 


vertising together with subscriptions from those 
attracted to FreELD AND STREAM through his 
connection with it. Mr. Watson’s home ad- 

Hackensack, N. J., and all letters 
pertaining to his department should be ad- 
dressed to him direct. We bespeak for our ken- 
nel department a wide sphere of usefulness and 
good for all interested in dogs and their owners. 
To those who are familiar with the history of 
dog events for the past thirty years both in this 
country and abroad, Mr Watson will need no 
turther introduction than above, but as there are 
doubtless a great many among the hundred 


aress is 








thousand or more readers of FreLp AND STREAM 
who do not know him, we think the following 
brief outline of his career may prove interesting : 

A native of Scotland, Mr. Watson came to this 
country in 1868. The years 1877-79 he spent 
in England and took up dogs. Especially suc- 
cessful with Irish terriers, he was one of the 
Irish Terrier Club’s first committee. Returning 
to America in spring of 1880, he showed Irish 
and black and tan terriers and Gordon setiers 
that year. Later he took up spaniels and then 
collies, in which breeds he is also recognized 
as an authority. Both the Spaniel and Collie 
Clubs were started by him. He is the oldest 
delegate connected with the American Kennel 
Club and the dean of all the committeemen, 
having been in office for over twelve years. 
For many years he was a member and chairman 
of the Stud Book Committee, also of the Rules 
Committee, of which he is still a member, having 
resigned the chairmanship of the Stud Book 
Committee to take editorial charge of The 
Kennel Gazette 

While dogs have always been his special hobby, 
he has led an active newspaper life during all 
these years. It may be a little surprising to 
those who know him only as a recognized au- 
thority in connection with dogs to learn that 
he is equally well known in other fields. Rowing 
men. are indebted to him for the National 
Amateur Rowing Association. He was the first 
successful inter-collegiate referee. The original 
Amateur Athletic Association was the result of 
his efforts. In football lore he goes back to the 
old Yale Rugby game and the Harvard-Montreal 
matches. For some years a racing judge and 
also an occasional occupant of the judge’s stand 
at trotting meetings, Mr. Watson has followed as 
wide as scope of official positions as any man 
here or abroad, and whatever he says and 
writes receives that attention paid to one who 
is an unquestioned authority. We believe the 
readers of Fretp AND Srream will therefore 
congratulate themselves on his ‘acquisition to 
our staff. 


Mr. Watson’s ANNOUNCEMENT 


To my many friends, and others yet to come: 
The editor of Fretp aND STREAM has asked me 
to supplement his proposed announcement of 


my connection with the magazine with some- 
thing from myself. I wish the time had been 
so that I might have contributed more to this 
issue than this brief announcement of what is 
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to be 


sque CZ 


done and hoped for and a page of notes 
zed in at the last moment 

FieLp AND StreAM has most liberally given 
me control of the new kennel department, 
placing upon my shoulders the entire responsi- 
bility of making it a success. I have been so 
ably assisted in times pa.t in other undertakings 
of asimiliarnature that I did not hesitate, as I 
once would have done, with the duty before me, 
for I know that I shall have every support from 
those who have helped me before. To both 
those and my friends yet to be I desire to say 
that before becoming associated with Fretp 
AND STREAM I was placed in possession of infor- 
mation which enables me to state positively 
that this magazine has a circulation in excess 
of all kennel journals combined, and it offers a 
field for the diffusion of useful information of 
an exceptional character. It also in the same 
way is a most advisable medium to use by ad- 
vertisers, a subject that I will adk co myself 
personally upon to all so interested, but there 
are others | may not so reach, and this infor 
mation regarding the wide scope of this maga- 
zine’s circulation should arrest their attention. 
As this part of the work also falls upon me, 
it is not at all improper for me as editor to thus 
mention a fact that had so much to do with my 
accepting the position, for I have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that FreLp AND STREAM gives 
good value for the money ps iid bv its supporte rs. 

Kindly note that, as I shall only be occasion- 
ally at the office of Fretp anp Srreay, all let- 
ters should be addressed to me at Hackensack, 
N. J., to receive prompt attention. 

JAMES WATSON 

Hackensack, N. J. 
° 
sSTION BOX 


HABERLEIN 


THE QUES 


CONDUCTED BY ED. F. 


Q.—Two months ago I bought a one-year-old 
setter and find great trouble in keeping him at 
home. He was a country dog, used to roaming 
about the farm, and although we have two acres 
of land in the city, he prefers roaming the streets 
in the center of town or up the creek and across 
the fields, sometimes being gone for twelve and 
fourteen hours. Once he followed two tramps 
fifteen miles up into Pennsylvania. He is well 
fed and treated at home and seems to be per- 
fectly satisfied with any one of us about the 
place, but when left alone will wander and then 
follow any one who is kind to him. Having seen 
such queries in FreELD AND STREAM, to which I 
subscribe, I am writing to ask w hether you can 
suggest any method of breaking him of this habit 
of roaming and following strangers. 

Ans.—A chronic loafer is not so easily bro!.en 
of the pernicious habit, but it can be accom- 
plished in time. In the first place it will be 
necessary to teach him that his new abode is 
really his home, and that strangers are not his 
friends. ‘The first is to be accomplished by kind 
treatment, and the second by making him shun 
all strangers because harm befalls him when he 
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seeks to share their company—to do so, | 
thus: The dog is with you and is being fo 
vour assistant (a stranger) calls and by 
“Mr. Easy”’ to him; as soon as he gets to hi 
(the stranger) pats him upon the head, 
kindly, takes hold of his collar and while 
and patting sharply steps upon the dog’s 
feet—fully hard enough to make him yell 
now whistle the dog to you and make n 
him, thus impressing upon his mind t] 
though the would-be friend appeared fri 
he was in reality afoe and that you only 
mee Repeat the procedure a number of 
by the assistance of other men and befor 
the dog will squirm and fairly snarl w) 
anyone but yourself speaks to him. To 
his roaming is another matter and re 
different procedure. If the dog cannot 
in an enclosure then proceed thus: Cut 
inches in length from a broom-handle 
exact middle between ends insert a seri 
attack a leather or braided cord to ring of 
and to stick at a length so that when the 
suspended horizontally it will be balan 
on a level with his pasterns. Now 
loose. He may walk about without 
convenience but when attempting 
lope the dangling stick will be shoved for 
the advancing leg and simultaneous! 
back against the other leg—the faste: 
to go the greater the self-inflicted puni- 
Result : He remains at home. 

* * * 


(Q.—I have a thoroughbred English fox 
that Iuse to hunt rabbits. Could you 
how to break him from barking when 
trail. As soon as another dog jumps a ra 
will bark, no matter where he may be at t! 


ceed 
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He has a very fine pedigree, is not quite two year 


old, a good hard worker and all that, but 
of no use to me unless I can break 
barking as he does. 


Ans.—An_ impossibility. Instinctive 


fox-hound gives tongue when striking scent 


your dog being of a highly nervous temp 
naturally falls into the cry upon hear 
music of another dog. Could you bi 
dog’s‘side continually, you might “‘club’ 

of the notion, but that would de stroy | 


tion as well. 
* * * 


Q.—Can you give me a cure for 
my pointer bitch has—chasing the 
not killed. Whipping is not lasting; s 
when chasing I will not, for outside of 
fault she is first class. My time is 
therefore, if consistent, would like to get 
that will not require my taking the dog 
the yard to accomplish it. 

Ans.—The fault you mention is ¢ 
called “ breaking shot” and is an easy 
correct. It will be necessary, however 
her afield to accomplish it. The mot 
andi is plainly given on page 97 in “ The 
Trainer,” and you need but follow inst 
to permanently overcome the fault a 
outing. 
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single 
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Q.—\y ten-months-old setter bitch is now in 
seaso! | have arranged to breed to a noted 
field t vinner. I am anxious to begin train- 
ing her 1s to be ready for work in fall. Would 
vou a heginning at once or defer it till after 
weal he prospective litter? 

Ans t is a mistake to breed so young a 
bitch should not be done till next time— 
about s months later—because, in case she 
ceive and get a litter of puppies, not 
| they be small and weakly, but the 
vth of the bitch is sure to be checked 

her in an undeveloped condition. 
During _ four weeks of pregnancy no 
harm would be done by starting. to train her, 
but o1 count of the intermission that must 
necessa follow, it is best to defer till after 
wean! er puppies. 

* * * 
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Q.—I 
old, we 
what color 


e a Laverack setter bitch, two years 
roken and she is really a wonder. Of 
should a Laverack be. Would it be 
advisable to breed her to a full blood, also well 
broken, E-nglish setter? 

Ans.—The usual color of the Laverack setter 
is white, lemon (or orange) and ticked, but also 
white, black and tan; blue, lemon, or orange 
belton admixture of the colors with the 
white producing a blue or roan effect, called 
belton. The term English setter lacheten the 
Laverack setter 
sé * 


old that 
breed her 


e an English setter bitch nine months 
is now in heat. Would it be well to 
now or await her next heat, one year 
later. She is a thoroughbred and acts well 
afield. Can I get as good pups by breeding this 
hitch to her grandsire—he being about nine 
years old but perfectly broken, has a good, I may 
say excellent nose, and is as fine a field dog as 
there is in this vicinity—as I can by introducing 
another strain, something not related at all? I 
may be asking for too much information but I 
am enthusiastic over well-bred English setters 
and so I come to recognized authority on these 
questions 

Ans.—A bitch should not be bred before her 
second heat—the first usually occurring at about 
ten to twelve months old—so that when first 
served she has reached the age of about eighteen 
months, at which time she will be nearly fully 
developed and have attained her growth (a dog 
grows up to two years old) consequently it will 
not injure her constitutionally. Breeding to the 
grandsire —_ 1 not be considered too close 
inbreeding, but the age of the dog in question is 
against him. The progeny of an old sire usually 
lacks the fire, dash and speed so much desired 
na bird dog nowadays. A middle-aged sire 
will inva iably produce pups more possessed of 
the desirable qualities. Too young a sire (less 
than eighteen months old) ‘usually produces 
nervous, rattle-headed, excitable and unendur- 
nz youngsters, 

e © «6 

Q.—I 

one year old. 


have a very fine blooded setter dog, 


He is partially yard broken 
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very quick to learn, but has a great fondness for 
chasing small birds in the field. He has been 
out but little in the woods and I do not allow him 
to run at large—only goes when I go with him. 
But even when I am with him I have hard work 
to keep him from breaking and running wild 
for them. I have never whipped him for this, 
thinking it might hurt his spirit for hunting 
game birds. Can vou tell me the best method 
to employ to break him of this fault? If you 
will I shall deem it a great favor as this is my 
first attempt at training and am anxious to do 
the right thing for my dog who is a good one and 
very promising. 

Ans.—Chasing small or large birds is not to be 
considered a fault in a pup—a desirable trait. 
He proves thereby an inherent desire to hunt 
for and get birds into his possession. A young 
dog lacking in that respect hardly ever develops 
into a good, ambitious worker. The more and 
the farther a pup chases birds, the more promis- 
ing. Chasing is the initiatory step to pointing. 
For a time the frolic should be permitted in order 
to enhance aggre ssiveness, vim, dash, a love for 
hunting, and also the developme nt of muscular 
and lung power. After having him yard broken 
—in systematic manner as per “The Amateur 
Trainer’ ’—he is taken afield for real work on 

game, chasing will then no longer be permitted, 
but steadiness and implicit obedience demande d 
instead. No, never whip a pup for indulging 
in a chase and, moreover, give him plenty of 
opportunity to do so. 


* * * 


Q.—I have a dog of Gladstone stock, fourteen 
months old. When I take him afield for a run 
he will not range out, but will follow at heel. 
When I send him out he will return after going 
about one hundred yards and again come in to 
follow at heel. Should greatly appreciate your 
advice in the matter. 

Ans.-—Lack of enthusiasm and a desire to hunt 
is a bad sign in a bird dog, but these qualities can 
be enhanced by taking the duffer afield in 
company of an enthusiastic bird-finder, pre- 
ferably an energetic chaser, Jealousy will soon 
induce the “heeler’ to join in the frolic and when 
once he takes part in it will quickly be imbued 
with the lacking desire and henceforth seek out 
birds to chase, if an opportunity be given. 

s ¢ © 


Q.—I have received “The Amateur Trainer” 
through Fre_tp AND STREAM, and will say that 
I am very much pleased with it. I like the 
methods. I also like the way of stating a rule 
and then leaving it—clear, concise but explicit. 
I am not altogether a novice as I have used bird 
dogs a good while, but never broke one to re- 
trieve. I am a Scotchman and have spent a 
great deal of time with gamekeepers and shooters 
generally, and there we always used a retriever 
dog, never allowing a setter or pointer to retrieve 
game. As no one here ever uses a retriever I 
am compelled to fall in line and break my dog to 
retrieve. I have a dog—an English setter al- 
most four years old—he is of Roderigo-—Glad- 
stone stock and is a splendid hunter, has one of 
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the finest noses I have ever seen on a dog, is very 
healthy and possessed of great endurance. He 
is also possessed of a very strong will. I have 
undertaken to make him retrieve, and have suc- 
ceeded thus far in getting him to take the “‘buck’”’ 
from the floor and sit down after fetching, hold- 
ing the object beautifully. It has required 
patience and determination but so far all is 
satisfactory. I have also an unbroken bitch, 
and a pup coming along and shall start in break- 
ing them also by this method, so you see I have 
work before me. I am not in this for 
money, am taking no dogs to train, am a profes- 
sional man, a lover of the dog and gun and do 
this for mv own recreation as I find it a great 
mental relaxation. Pardon me for this long 
epistle, but I am hard to choke off when once 
started on mv hobby theme—a good bird dog. 
The question is: Can I reasonably expect to make 
a good retriever of so old and headstrong a dog? 

Ans.—Unquestionably, yes. A man so en- 
thusiastic and determined cannot fail in doing 
so. Of course, an old dog has a strong will and 
at the start progress seems slow and uncertain, 
but as soon as he finds that vou are master he 
will submit and progress will be more speedy 
than with a young dog. Persevere, you will 
succeed ! 


some 


ry 
HERE AND THERE 


Tue first show of the Wissahickon Kenne! 
Club, held on the Philadelphia Horse Show 
grounds at Chestnut Hill, was knocked out as a 
public attraction by the bad weather. From 
very heavy rain in the morning there was a 
change to heavy showers, and when the day was 
nearly gone the sun made a faint attempt to 
show through the clouds which still continued 
to threaten rain, and of course put a stop to all 
but those personally interested from visiting the 
grounds. For a one-day show of the kind that 
ought to be encouraged it would be hard to find 
a more suitable spot, mainly on account of the 
small expense as compared with the usual show. 
The dogs were chained in the loose boxes pro- 
vided for the annual horse function, and as there 
were about two hundred of these commodious 
“benches,’’ there was no lack of good shelter 
with a covered walk in front of the boxes. The 
dogs were, of course, mainly local entries, but 
Philadelphia is a good center for show dogs, and 
with such kennels as the Montebello Great Danes, 
Mr. G. C. Thomas, Jr.’s, English setters, Mr. J. A. 
Caldwell, Jr.’s, fox terriers, Mr. Johnson’s Aire- 
dales, the Swiss Mountain spaniels and toys as 
leaders, there was no lack of attraction. Dr. 
Hair of Bridgeport and Mr. F. E. Adler of New 
Haven were farthest traveled visitors, the former 
showing a very nice English setter puppy, light 
in flesh, owing to a recent attack of distemper, 
but from which he had recovered in all except 
weight. A beautiful headed lemon and white 
dog, with good front, back and hind quarters, 
he is about the most promising young one seen 
out this year. Mr. Adler had some good cockers, 
including a puppy of an unusual color, white with 


a lemon marked head, also a black and 
cocker especially rich in color, something 
easily obtainable in this blend. 

oe 6 % 

We understand that there will be a one-davy’s 
show at Bryn Mawr in September and that it 
will be held under A. K. C. rules, although we 
were unable to learn from our informant any 
definite particulars except that Mr. Ronald H. 
Barlow is pushing matters and has already se- 
cured all necessary support. 

+ »* 

Still another one-day fixture, but this time a 
restricted one, is already determined upon. Mr, 
Willets of White Plains, president of the Irish 
Terrier Club, has been good enough to extend an 
invitation to the club to hold the first of what he 
desires to see develop into an annual elu show. 
This it is proposed to hold in October at Mr. Wil- 
let’s country residence. The date will not be 
selected until that for closing entries for the 
Ladies’ Kennel Association show of October is 
determined, in order that wins at the club show 
may not count against a dog at the L. K. A. 

* * * 

Mr. E. M. Oldham was married to Miss Me- 
Nulty of Allegheny on June 19, and when he 
was Judging at Wissahickon was the recipient of 
many congratulations. 

.“+ * 

We hear that Mr. James Mortimer has been 
dropped from the list of Spaniel Club Judges 
This is no reflection upon Mr. Mortimer, what- 
ever, and it would puzzle members to explain 
how it is that men practically unknown to the 
fancy at large suddenly loom up with a heavy 
vote for the position of judge of this club. Al- 
most every election now we are reminded of the 
question which was the all-prevailing one on a 
November morning a good many years ago— 
“Who is this Cleveland we have elected gover- 
nor?” The difference between Mr. Cleveland 
and the class of spaniel judges referred to is that 
he did do good work, whereas they are never 
even asked to officiate, dog show managers plac- 
ing their own value upon the drawing powers of 
unknowns or men who do not know how to get 
dogs fit to show and win. 

. e w 

The foregoing is a reminder of what is to be 
done by the L. K. A. about the specialty clubs. 
No request for their support will be made, 
whether entailing upon the show the necessity 
of putting forward club judges or not. This 
club’s experience last year was sufficient to make 
the committee decide that it would exercise 4 
free hand in the matter of judges, ‘ support 
from specialty clubs would be voluntary on 
their part and with no restrictive conditions. 
A good move, indeed, for some specialty clubs 
had become most dictatorial, and it really had 
become necessary for some one to “ bell the cat.” 

* * * 


Mr. C. W. t East 


Keyes has at his kennels 
Pepperell, Mass., the latest of the get of Meers 


brook Bristles, a very promising litter of five, 
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now about six weeks of age. The old dog still 
looks as fresh as paint, and what a wonder he 
has proved himself to be as a progenitor. There 
is but one similar instance that we can recall, and 
that was what Elcho did for Irish setters twenty 
vears ago. There are good terrier judges to-day 
who hold that old Bristles is still the best wire- 
haired fox terrier dog we have, the verdict for 
best of the breed being in favor of that excellent 
bitch Hot Stuff. 

* os 


Dr. Thudichum, of Wayne, Pa., so well known 
to our readers through his contributions on the 
diseases of setters and pointers, finds that he 
must relinquish, in great measure, his extensive 
breeding operations, which took up more time 
than he can devote thereto. It is therefore his 
intention to dispose of all but a very limited 
few, and in order to clear quickly, he tells us it 
is a case of bargain counter prices. 


- - 


Ben Lewis is at last going to pay his long de- 
ferred visit to England. It was his intention to 
leave early in June, but as Mr. Thomas wished 
to show his English setters at Wissahickon and 
was himself going to his summer home at Glou- 
cester, Mass., Ben consented to defer his trip to 


oblige such a good patron and show the dogs. 
Another now by this time across the Atlantic on 
an old home visit is Mr. Henry Jarrett, who left 


during the last week of the month. Mr. Jarrett 
is now three years through his four years’ course 
at the veterinary department of the University of 
Pennsylvania. We wonder how good a collie he 
will bring over for the L. K. A. show in October 


* * * 


Speaking of collies, there is a new Richmond 
in the field. Mr. J. B. Vandergrift has already 
taken up the breed, his fancy having been caught 
by Mr. Oldham’s good Moreton Hebe. We have 
an idea he has bought this bitch, although he did 
not state so in so many words nor was the ques- 
tion asked. We have what the New York jury- 
man would call an impression which would re- 
quire evidence to remove. There will be one or 
two importations to build up the kennel, and it 
was that remark which led to the “ impression.” 
Mr. Vandergrift and his son reached Wissahickon 
just as the judging was finished. 


* * * 


[he powers of some dogs to mark their pu D- 
pies peculiarly is well illustrated at Mr. Caldwell’s 
Smallwood kennels. His Rowton Dodger is a pure 
white dog, vet there are now at the kennels four 
puppies out of different dams each with a half 
marked face, two tan, one black and one black 
and tan. In two cases the mark is on the left 
side and in the other two on the right side, but 
the dividing line of color and white runs as 
evenly down the center of the face right to the 
nose as if drawn by a straight edge. 

JAMES WATSON 


FIELD BROKEN SETTER WANTED 


AND STREAM has been asked to 
for a subscriber a field 
also a pointer. The conditions imposed are: 
thoroughly breken and staunch and as good 
looking as possible; nothing will be bought unless 
submitted for trial. The purchaser resides in 
Eastern Pennsylvania. Send full particulars to 
James Watson, Hackensack, N. J. 
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good broken setter, 


+ 
VERONA COUNT GLADSTONE 


Rattle Creek, Mich., can boast of 
English setter. He has been there onl) 
weeks, but in that short time he has succeeded 
in winning the hearts of all English setter 
fanciers in that city. Mr. Bechman had the 
good fortune to secure him at the re« 
of the celebrated Verona Kennels, of San Fran- 
cisco. He came direct from Mr. Frank Richards, 
the Verona Kennel’s manager and trainer, who 
at present is at Stewart, Minn., with all this 
kennel’s dogs. 

Verona Count Gladstone IV was sired by 
Champion Count Gladstone IV. (Count Nobleex- 
Ruby’s Girl) out of Lady of Verona, she by 
Dan Gladstone (Champion Gladstone ex Sue), ex 
Belle of Blue Ridge (Roderigo ex Belle of Pied- 
mont). 

He was whelped May 5, 1900, and is a well 
formed, evenly marked black, white and tan 
dog weighing about fifty pounds. He has a 
beautifully shaped head with rich tan markings, 
and a clear, dark brown eye that is much sought 
after but hard to get. The photo from which 
this cut was made was taken soon after he ar- 
rived from his long trip, before he had_ been 
washed and brushed, and shows his coat slightly 
ruffled up. Mr. Richards calls Verona Count 
Gladstone IV “The handsomest living son of 
Champion Count Gladstone IV.”’ 
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TWO CLEVER DOGS 
BY REGINALD GOURLAY 


I have known personally a good many 
clever dogs, but there were two—a pointer 
and an_ Irish water spaniel—that were so pre- 
eminently clever that I am going to try and 
rescue their memories from complete oblivion. 

The genius of these two dogs, as was only 
proper, manifested itself principally in the 
field and before the gun. They were thorough 
bred, well-broken, sporting dogs, before any- 
thing else. Still, in the less exacting hours ol 
private life, they showed intelligence far_be- 
vond that of the ordinary ev ery-day dog. They 
were quite different dogs, too, as regards 
moral attributes when at home to when out 
before the gun. Rex, the Irish spaniel, for 
instance, who belonged to me, the most honest 
of dogs at home—a dog who might be shut 
up with a room full of provisions without 
yielding to temptation—was a born tiie m 
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the fir He was a wonderful retriever and 
would steal birds shot by my friends and bring 
them to me with a skill and dexterity that was 
as marvellous as it was reprehensible. This 
sometines placed me in a painful position, for 
the constant recurrence of these thefts made 
it look very much as if I’d trained the dog 
carefu to commit them. He would also 
loot the provisions of my friends when we 
halted for lunch, never on any occasion touch- 
ing mine unless requested to. I am quite con- 
vinced that he regarded a shooting expedi- 
tion as a sort of war party, when the ordinary 
rules of life were relaxed, and when a dog had 
a perfect rignt to pick up whatever he found 
lying about loose. At any rate, he always 
acted faithfully and consistently on that prin- 
ciple. But I had better commence in proper 
order by telling the tale of Hook, the pointer. 

Hook was a liver and white English pointer, 
with little brown specks all over the white 
parts of his silky coat. He had great power 
and endurance, a singularly broad forehead, 
which gave him an appearance of intelligence 
which was not belied os his internal qualities, 
and he was altogether the best and cleverest 
dog I ever shot over, 

As I have read in the works of a certain 
well-known writer, ‘That it was only necessary 
fora man who had been previously known as 
father, husband, friend and citizen, to 
acquire a se tter or pointer dog, in order to "de- 
velop in less than a fortnight into a gaudy 
and ostentatious—well, fabricator,” I shall 
clear the ground here by saying at once that 
Hook was not my dog. He was the property 
of Mr. James Soby, of Picton, Ont., a friend 
and frequent shooting companion of mine. 


I first made Hook’s acquaintance in this 
wise: In the fall of ’87 I had gone to a large 
cover about two miles from my 
hope of walking up a brace or two 
although I had just lost my dog— 
an old favorite. In those days woodcock and 
grouse were so plentiful that in those covers 
you could get a few brace well enough without 
a dog; though, of course, it was very fatiguing 
work. I had barely reached the edge of the 
cover I meant to shoot, when I was startled 
by hearing, quite near, the steady conversational 
cackle that unmistakably heralded the ap- 
proach of a large flock of wild geese. They 
were coming directly from the — flying low. 
I was perfectly concealed, and : s I crouched 
down, and with tremb ling + wlleod exchanged 
my number eight cartridges for a pair of BB’s. 
I had not the slightest doubt that I was going 
to persuade a brace of them at least to accom- 
pany me home. 


a good 


woodeock 
place, in 
of birds, 


I crouched tense and rigid; they were within 


three hundred yards—two hundred—a hundred 
and fifty —nearer! Then, to my amazed hor- 
Tor, they suddenly, with a loud outburst of 
startled clamor and clangor, wheeled almost 
at right angles and made off to the southwest. 
As I rose to my feet, in bitter disappointment, 
I saw what had startled the geese. Mr. Soby 
and a friend, a Mr. Reynolds, had just got out 
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of their rig and were approaching the cover, 
with Hook walking sedately along in front of 
them. I went to meet them, not in the best 
of temper, and had hardly exchanged cartridges 
again when I walked up a brace of woodcock, 
and by good luck got them both, one falling 
in the open field and the other into the dense 
cover. As I picked up the first, Soby called 
out: “Let the dog point the other one. It’ll 
be a lesson to him.” Then Hook came past 
me, and I remember being struck by his good 
looks, and the sagacity of this expression as 
he worked on as steadily as the steadiest old 
dog could (he was only three years old then). 
About half way to it, however, he hesitated, 
and then suddenly assumed the appearance of 
a graven image. I walked up to him, and off 
went another woodcock, to turn head over heels 
before he h:d gone twenty vards. The dog 
drew up to this one, pointed him, and as soon 
as it was picked up, and without being told, 
drew on the other dead bird and pointed him. 
I couldn’t help saying to Soby ‘‘ you’re going 
to have a wonder in that puppy.” 

This was one of the very few occasions in my 
life when I proved a true prophet, and I am 
immensely proud of it. I have only space to 
give a few instances of this gifted dog’s sagacity 
out of hundreds. I shall give one that hap- 
pened that same day: 

The cover we were beating was a very dif- 
ficult one—a mere mass of wild vines, cedar 
and young poplar and ash—so we went some 
distance apart generally, Soby in the middle 
with the dog, the others to the right and left 
respectively. When the dog made a point we 
closed in on the centre, and it was somewhat 
difficult for even the wily woodcock or dashing 
ruffed grouse to get away from all of us. On 
one such occasion Soby called to me as usual, 

“to come on! Hook was pointing.” As I ap- 
proached, a large hare bolted on Reynold’s 
side. He promptly fired and turned bunny 
head over heels. I was turning back when 
Soby called out again: “Come on! There’s 
something in front of the dog yet. He hasn’t 
stirred.” Just then, probably at the sound of 
his voice, a fine woodcock flushed just in front 
of the pointer, and Soby cut him down nicely. 
Hook had never broken his point, or even turned 
his head at Reynold’s shot. Most judges will 
agree with me that this showed wonderful 
steadiness and cleverness, especially in so young 
a dog. 

I could tell dozens of stories of this fine old 
dog’s subsequent “feats in the field,” but one 
or two must suffice: 

Soby and myself were once shooting 
cock near a small stream called Trout Creek in 
Prince Edward County, Ontario. ‘It was a bad 
place to shoot woodcock in, being senate cov- 
ered with thick, broad cedar and balsam bushes 
up to the creek, with the dense tangled wall of 
the swamp forest rising on the other side of it. 

A bird had flushed and gone down on the 
other side of the creek, so I called Hook up to 
me. As he came I was standing on the edge 
of a small opening, all long marsh grass and 
wild flowers, the close cedar brush behind me; 


’ 
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the stream running swiftly in front, and just 
beyond the stream, the high tangled mass of 
white birch, cedar and wild vines, which marked 
the edge of the big swamp. When Hook came 
to this opening he began, to my astonishment, 
to literally crawl like a cat, went into the creek 
in that fashion and halted in mid-stream, still 
on his stomach, with the water flowing over 
his back and washing up against his ears, and, 
I could see, bothering him very much. When 
I moved up, I saw why he did this. The wood- 
cock was in a small bunch of fern and grass 
on the other side of the stream, and I had just 
time to catch him before he could vanish into 
the dense wall of verdure in front. If the dog 
had gone a yard further, or even stood up, the 
bird would have flushed too soon, and would 
certainly have gotten away. The old dog 
knew this just as well as I could have known 
it, hence his peculiar—not to say eccentric— 
method of approach. 

This looks to me very 
mortals call ‘ reasoning.” 


much like what we 

Some funny things were said to me about 
that dog when we first shot over him, the coun- 
try people not being used to pointers and their 
ways. I remember once that a tall, sallow, 
tallow-haired youth of about nineteen, a real 
“swamper,” rushed up to me in a wild state 
of excitement, and yelled: ‘‘Sav, Mister! that 
big houn’ dog o’ yourn, he’s tuk a bad fit by 
the big elderberry bush thar’. He’s a-stannin’ 
as stiff as a board, an’ a-slobberin’!”’ I has- 
tened to the spot and found Hook rigid on a 
point, with the slaver dropping from his jaws 
with excitement. That “fit” of his resulted 
in my acquiring a fine ruffed grouse. 

One more instance of his sagacity I must 
give, more especially as it was the only time 
I ever knew him to pick up a fallen bird in- 
stead of pointing it. Pointers and setters, by 
the way, should never be allowed to retrieve 
wounded birds. If permitted to do so, they 
will soon attempt to catch unwounded birds 
who may be very close to them on 
of their points, and so confirmed 
“‘chasers,”’ and worthless. 

But Hook had in this case particular reasons 
for his one breach of canine morality. 


one 
bece yme 


His master and I were once shooting ruffed 
grouse without my dog Rex, who always did 
the retrieving business, and an adept at it he 
was, but of that more anon, so Hook had a 
double share of responsibility. 

I had fired a long shot at one 
crossing an opening way for 


which 
me, 


was 


The 


some 
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bird fell, but was only wing-tipped, so 

Hook on his trail. The dog followed it si 
vards or more into a dense thicket, and fin: 
came to a point before a big log. We | 
over the log and under the log and all around 
the log, but nothing turned up. Then we 
ealled Hook “an old fool” and other 
names, and were proceeding onwards when the 
pointer jumped on the big log—managed to 
get his head into a hole in the top of it that we 
had somehow overlooked, and after a con- 
siderable struggle drew from the hollow of the 
log the grouse still alive. He handed him over 
to his master, and giving us a sad sort of look, 
as much as to sav, ‘‘ Well, vou are a nic 
of idiots!” * 


some 


pair 
trotted ahead 

In private life Hook was the most amiable 
and nice-tempered dog I ever knew. It was 
difficult even for the most quarrelsome of dogs 
to get him into a fight, but when he saw battle 
unavoidable, he always reminded me of the 
saying, “ Beware of the anger of a good-tem- 
pered man,” for he became what’s commonly 
called “a _ terror.” I regret to disclose the 
frailties of genius, but he had one failing—he 
was an incorrigible glutton. Through the mis- 
taken kindness of Mr. Soby’s little girls, who 
were very fond of him, and fed him whenever 
he seemed to want food—which was always 
he got so fat in the summer that the first days 
of the season were pain and grief to him till 
he trained down. 

I regret to have to tell it, but I have seen 
him lie in front of an overloaded plate of meat 
and whine and cry piteously because he was 
simply too full to eat any more. 


His end was tragic, as is often the end ol 


genius. Some cruel and cowardly brute or 
brutes had been scattering about the 
dog biscuit poisoned with strychnine to kill 
any poor dogs—or incidentally little children 
that might find them. Everyone knows how 
fond very young children are of putting any- 
thing they pick up into their mouths. Poor 
Hook found one of these poisoned baits He 
managed to crawl to his master’s office, and, 
in spite of every effort to save him, died in 4 
few minutes. People who saw him told us 
afterwards that it was pitiful to see him between 
the paroxysms caused by the poison that was 
racking him, endeavoring to crawl a little nearer 
to where he knew his master was. Mr. Soby 
and myself tried hard to discover the miscreant 
who had caused his death, but we never did. 


streets 


Next month I will write the story of 
the Irish water spaniel. 


Concluded in next issue 





QuEEN ALEXANDRA’S BassET Hounps WIN “FIELD AND STREAM” CUP AT {THE 


CoroNATION DoG SHow 
(From The Exhibitor, London, June 13, 1902.) 


Her Majesty Queen Alexandra was awarded the Silver Challenge Loving Cup, offered by 
‘Field and Stream,”’ of America, for the best exhibit in Bassets, Dachshunds, or Blood- 
hounds in the show, and this trophy has been sent to Her Majesty at Buckingham Palace. 


The Ladies’ Coronation Dog Show was held at the Botanic Gardens, London, June 10th to 
12th, under the management of Mrs. Stennard Robinson, Hon. Sec., L. K. A. of England. It 
was;a brilliant success as an exhibition of dogs owned by the ladies of England. Queen 
Alexandra is the Patroness of the L. K. A. and has always shown much interest in the welfare 
of the club. On this occasion Her Majesty exhibited her black brindle toy bulldog Paul, a son 
of the King’s deceased favorite Peter; her three Basset hounds, Sandringham Lockey, Sandring- 
ham Flash and Sandringham Gaiety and the Samoyede dog Jacko. Paul won a second and 
Jacko a first; while in Bassets, Gaiety beat Lockey for the Queen’s Challenge Cup, which Her 
Majesty has now won outright. Lockey and Gaiety also won in their respective classes, and 
together won the brace prize. Flash was evidently added for the express purpose of competing 
for Field and Stream’s cup. The Queen was unable to be present to see the judging, but, with 
the consideration always shown by her, a telegram was sent to Mrs. Stennard Robinson express- 
Ing regret at being “ unavoidably prevented ” from attending on the opening day. 








FIELD AND STREAM BELIEVES— 


THAT our game creatures, embracing birds, animals and fishes, constitute a precious heritage w 
should be jealously guarded. They are the magnet that draws the overworked business 1 
Nature—the safety-valve to our high pressure civ ilization. 

THAT hu ng and fishing is not a cruel pastimeif humanely employed. Flesh-eating isa natura 
of the great plan of survival. Even sent ntalists cannot gainsay this long-established and 
tialtruth. Wanton and extravagant killing does not belong to the question. 

THAT the protection of game, comprising birds, animals and fishes, can be more efficaciously 
plished by the co-operative establishment throughout North America of a uniform systen 
irrespective of Government boundary lines, based, instead, on, perhaps, three sectional divi 
climatic zones. 

THAT by intelligent application in matters of propagation, limit of bag, law enforcement, 
would multiply to j ify more extended open seasons. 

THAT all tr: in such birds, animals and fishes, in which depletion or extermination is thr 
imminent, should be prohibited for a term regulated in duration by the exigencies existing 
necessary time for normal restoration. 

THAT Spring shooting or the shooting or killing of game animals, birds or fishes during the 
ive breeding seasons is most reprehensible and should be abolished forever 

THAT non-resident license laws are entirely and radically wrong and unnecessary, even und 
ing conditions 

THAT a universal gun tax or license is desirable, with restrictions as to the destructive charac 
of firearms. 

THAT each State should vie with other States in setting apart public domain for the propagat 
alien species and the maintenance and increase of native game birds, animals and fishes. 








KEEP THE LUMBERMAN OUT OF THE ADIRONDACKS! 


Discussep By Dr. 8. B. Warp, E. C. Vick, Ransom T. Manninc, Orts 8S. Durnam, J. Frank Cas 
FORD AND A. W. GLEASON 


Here is still another batch of letters received by Mr. Harry V. Radford, Editor of Fre_p anp StrReAM's 
dac k Department, in reply to his circular letter of March 7, 1902, which was sent. with a reprint of his re 
‘Adirondack W arning Note’’ (which appeared in the February issue), broadcast throughout the country, 

anes stionably had a greater influence in killing the dangerous concurrent resolutions recently introducs 
New York Legislature, at the recommendation of Governor Odell, to permit the lumbering and leasing 
dack lands owned by the State, than any other agency. These letters are highly interesting in that the 
valuable symposium of honest opinion from practical and representative men on this most important 
public forest preservation. 


ALBany, N. Y., March 22, 1902 water supply, and with a considerabl: 
Harry V. Raprorp, Esq., But there are so many “ifs” in this pre 
Care FreELD AND Stream, New York City. and I am of the opinion that the State i 
Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your circular enough to do without this possible 
letter of gag 7th, together with the “Warn- income. 
ing Note.” s I look at this matter I see no The uncut forest is certainly mor 
argument at “ll in favor of the State’s going than one that has been lumbered 
into the lumbering business in any manner, think we can afford to pay for this 
however scientific, except a financial one. If beauty. , 
we could be perfectly certain that the opera- I do think, however, that it would 
tions would be conducted ina business-like way, desirable to have a provision in the 
free from all political considerations, I suppose tion permitting the State to remove 
that mature trees could be cut without in the forest trees that are already down, eit 
least injuring the forest as a retainer of the windfall or forest fires. They constit 
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PRESERVE, PROTECT, PROPAGATE 


irce of danger to the trees that remain 
standing and are from every point of view an 
absolu'cly utter loss. Colonel Fox tells me 
that uusands of such have been lying pros- 
trate ever since a year ago last summer and are 
reall) imminent source of danger. 

On mature deliberation, I should be in favor 
of a change in the Constitution permitting the 
removal of trees already down, but forbidding 
the deliberate cutting of trees of any size what- 
ever he Adirondack Park. 

Very truly yours, 
; 8S. M. Dopp. 


great 


ranac LAKE, N. Y., March 31, 1902. 
\. RADFORD, 
ire FIELD AND Srream, New York, N. Y. 
Sir: Your favor of the 7th duly re- 
nd contents noted, and would say that 
to the State lands your sentiments 
and I cannot express myself on this 
any clearer than you have. I do not 
State land should be lumbered at 
the leasing of State lands should not 
ved. Moreover, it would be well if 
Professor Fernow and his Cornell College of 
Forestry were to leave the country. 
Yours truly, 
Ransom T. MANNING, 
Member of Adirondack Guides’ Association. 


question 
think 1 


Beaver, N. Y., April 4, 1902 


RADFORD, . 
New York. 

Dear Sir: 1 received your letter of March 7th, 
and wish to let you know that I am willing to 
ing that I can to prevent the timber- 
state lands and the cutting of green 
thereon; also to protect the deer and 
fish from being destroyed in the Adirondacks. 
am a member of the Brown’s Tract Guides’ 
Association, Yours truly, 
Otis 8. DurRHAM. 


Harry 


ao anyt 
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l!IMMERMANN, DAHLGREN « Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
56 Broapway, New York, 
March 18, 1902. 
Harry V. Raprorp, Es«., 
Care FreELD AND STREAM, New York, N. Y. 
My Dear Harry: 1 have your circular letter, 
dated March 7th, and would state that my 
sentiments are in full accord with the con- 
tents o ir letter, and I am firm in the belief 
that something must be done and done quickly 
to prot our grand Adirondack forests. We 
permit this bill to pass, which allows 
land to be lumbered and leased. 
of any service to you in this connec- 
so, let me know in what way and I 
ry glad to do all I can. 
Sincerely, 
J. FRANK CASE. 
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LAKE Piacip, N. Y., March 20, 1902. 
Mr. Harry V. Raprorp, 
Care FIELD AND STREAM, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: Yours of the 7th received. In re- 
gard to the proposed lumbering and leasing of 
State forest Led. it would be the worst thing 
that could happen. The forest—what was left 
of it—would soon be built up with modern 
cottages and camps. The game could not 
come to alake, for every lake would be occupied, 
not by one, but by a hundred lessees, 

As for the lumbering proposition, the forest 
has suffered enough already. Some of the 
streams are only half their natural size on ac- 
count of the openings made by the axe. Of 
course it is to the interest of every lumberman 
and pulp company to get the State timber for 
their own game and to rob the people of the 
State of the only pleasure and health resort 
left within our borders. 

The cutting of the mature spruce means 
that the land will grow up to small brush and 
will never mature to its former condition, and 
if fire ever gets out, no matter if it is ten years 
after, the only things left are rocks and sand. 
This, of course, drys up the streams. The 
soil of the Adirondacks is not like that of parts 
of Canada, or other swamp lands, where, if 
the pine is cut off, pine will grow again; but 
it is almost certain here that in every case a 
poplar or white birch will take its place. 

Anything I can do to further the interests 
of the Adirondacks I will be only too glad to 
do. Wishing you every success, I remain yours, 

H. G. ALForp, 
Adirondack Guide. 
[Copy of Dispatch.] 

Concurrent resolutions to amend Constitu- 
tion to permit cutting timber on State lands 
in Adirondacks, ete., will not get through Legis- 
lature probably. They are practically killed, I 
think. 

A. W. GLEASON, 
of the Megantic Club. 
York. 


President 
To Harry V. Raprorp, New 


WILSHIRE’s MAGAZINE, 
125 East Twenty-third St., 
New York, April 3, 1902. 
Mr. Harry V. Raprorp, 
Care FIELD AND STREAM, 

Dear Sir: I have your letter of March 7th. 
You are on the right track, but I doubt your 
ability to check the tide of political corrup- 
tion. This is the most bare-faced and high- 
handed outrage perpetrated for years. People 
have been taxed heavily for the preservation of 
the Adirondacks forest, and now the politicians 
propose to step in and wipe these forests out. 

You understand what the measure means, but 
not one person in ten thousand that would vote 
on this subject would have the slightest ap- 
prehension as to what he was voting on and 
what was desirable for the public interest. 

I wish you success and will gladly aid in any 
way possible. ; 

Yours sincerely, 
2» C. VicK. 
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TOUGH LUCK 


BY N. H. CROWELL 


“TALKING about sagacity, tough luck and all 
that,”” remarked the lean man as he poked his 
legs under the car seat and yawned, ‘‘reminds me 
of a peculiar experience I met up with a few 
weeks back. I was spending a day or two at a 
little -esort on a southern Minnesota lake, and as 
luck would have it, I was scheduled to leave just 
two days before the law was out on bass. Well, 
I looked around a bit and I discovered that bass 
and fish wardens were about equally and amaz- 
ingly prolific in the vicinity and that the idea of 
carrying away a string was wellnigh an im- 
possibility. However, my sporting blood was up 
and I resolved for a try at them anyway. 

“T picked out an elegant day and was up 
bright and early. Just as I was shoving off in 
my skiff I noticed a tall, rawboned fellow emerge 
from the bushes a hundred yards up the bank 
and take a sharp look at me. Then he sat down 
on a rock and pulled out a three-foot telescope. 
From various signals made by the landlord from 
behind the boathouse I gathered that my silent 
spectator must be a warden, and I took a stroke 
or two and rested on my oars to take a look about. 

“The lake was about a mile across and nearly 
circular—not a bay or cove that would take me 
out of range of that merciless telescope. For a 
moment I was undecided whether to turn back 
or go ahead but a look at my pail of nice fat frogs 

I had spent twenty cents for two dozen 
beauties—decided me and I rowed on out. 

‘I was conscious of the man’s interested 
scrutiny as I tossed in my hook, which I did with 
a vague idea of pleading extenuating circum- 
stances, criminal negligence and accessory be- 
fore the fact on the bass’ part in case I should 
land afish. Well, gentlemen, I had barely made 
the cast when—whish, something grabbed the 
hook and away went the line out towards deep- 
water. Instantly I clutched the pole and you 
ought to have seen the fight that fellow put up. 
He was a thoroughbred, I tell vou, and he made 
that line sing like a G string ona banjo. It must 
have been twenty minutes before I had him in 
the boat. 

“T was just getting my breath back after the 
struggle when something caught my eye—it was 
the business end of that confounded telescope 


and it had me focussed to a gnat’s eyebrow. 
Well boys, I would rather not tell you what I did 
—it may have been cowardly but at that mo- 
ment prudence seemed to be the largest per cent, 
of valor and I couldn’t get away from that tele- 
scope. I glanced about and my eye lit on a 
suspicious-looking object under the front seat. 
I picked it up—it was a pocket scale. At least 
I could weigh my prize. Imagine my surprise 
when the scale registered an even five pounds. 
Then I reluctantly heaved the old fellow over- 
board and put on a fresh frog as the bass had 
bolted my first one slick and clean. 

“T rowed around for twenty or thirty minutes 
without getting a bite. I was getting lonesome 
when, as I was passing over the spot where | 
landed my bass, I got a second strike. It was 
a pretty fight, gentlemen, and I had my hands 
full all the time but my line was good and I 
managed to bring him in in about fifteen minutes. 
He was a twin to my first one but the scales 
proved him to be slightly heavier than the other 
as he weighed five pounds and half an ounce. 

“Well, I threw him in, put on a frog and went 
on. Nothing doing for some twenty minutes— 
I rowed back that way again. Swish—out shot 
the line and I grabbed the rod thinking I’d just 
better anchor right there and catch the whole 
tribe and be done with it. This fellow was game 
as a goat but I mentally figured he must be 
somewhat smaller than his _lately-captured 
fellows, inasmuch as at the end of ten minutes I 
had him very near winded. But when I drew 
him in a moment later I realized that I was mis- 
taken in my conjectures. The scales showed him 
to beat anything I had landed yet, and he 
weighed just five pounds and six ounces even. 

“One thing I hated was the regularity with 
which they gulped my frogs—I was afraid I 
might run shy if this thing kept up very long. 
And, gentlemen, it did. I sat right there and 
stuck on seventeen more frogs and pulled in 
seventeen each a trifle larger than his 
predecessor. The last one weighed exact five 
pounds, nine and a half ounces 

“But the larger they got the less gamey they 
became. The last fellow, the largest in th inch, 
I landed in just forty seconds from the first 
plunge. Evidently the bass were too fat and 
lazy at his weight and I threw in my nty- 
first frog hoping to get hold of a lighter and more 
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But in a moment something took 
| held on like a sack of sand. I reeled 
in and was greatly surprised to observe the 
bulging body of a big bass swim lazily up to the 
boat and open his jaws apparently waiting for 
me to unt ook him. 

“Well, this sort of sport was getting a bit too 
tame to suit me, sol stopped to think a bit. I 
was tired of dragging in big bass with no more 
effort or science expended than if I had snagged 
an old pair of pants. Something was wrong, 
evidently. I took a squint at my last catch and 
there was something decidedly fishy about his 
eye. He looked familiar to me, in fact I felt 
that I had seen that face before. A horrible 
suspic ion crept over me, gentlemen, and I almost 
dropped my knife as I cut a piece out of his tail. 
I threw him back, baited up and cast with an 
indescribable sensation of anxiety. I had but a 
few moments to wait before he struck—that is 
he clamped onand hung. 

“Well, I hauled him in and took a look at his 
tail. Sure enough there was a chunk missing 
I had caught him again. As the situation be- 
came clear to me I reached the conclusion that 
the treats were on me. So I took my two re- 
naining and crammed them down the 
bass’ throat. Then I flung him back and rowed 
to shore and, gentlemen, that bass swam along- 
side all the way, sometimes so close I could reach 
out and pat him. And the. man with the tele- 
scope was not a warden after all.” 
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CAMP COOKERY 


Cookery’”’ is a practical manual for 
and for all out-door cooking. This 
little book is not intended to be a complete 
exposition of the cooking art, but has been 
specially prepared for camp use by Capt 
A. J. Kenealy, the author of many books and 
articles on sub sects of out-door work and Sport. 
His well-known ability and experience in ex- 
ploration and camp life have been availed 

away 
home kitchen. No 
AND STREAM will wish to miss 


“Camp 
sportsmen 


to make this a good book for practical use 


irom the 
reader of I IELD 
getting & Copy. 
Address the Royal Baking Powder Co., New 
York, mentioning Freip AND STREAM, and you 
will promptly receive a copy free of all charge. 
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QUEER PETS 


BY C. 8S. PALMER 


, Waas to do with Topsy, his 
little Hiram Schoonover did not 
Was anxious to sit: 
Stacles | 
that wo 
many 
the box 
tentedl, 
he covers 


perche a 


bantam hen, 
know. She 
and she overcame the ob- 
iced in her way with a persistency 
| have been a shining example for 

veak-willed man. Hiram removed 
taining her nest, and she sat con- 
on the spot where it had stood. When 
d the place with a pile of stones, she 
pon the topmost one as contentedly 
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as an Egyptian sphynx. 
to one of her legs, did not at all diminish the 
ardor of her ambition; and a pan of water, 
that was substituted for the stones, only served 
as a convenient roost where she sat day after 
day, evidently ruminating on the vicissitudes 
of fortune and the perverseness of man. 

One day while Hiram was in the woods 
looking for spring flowers, he found a_par- 
tridge’s nest containing seven eggs. While he 
was admiring the skill with which the mother 
bird had concealed her home, an idea occurred 
to him. “TI’ll put some of them under Topsy!” 
he said to himself; and thereupon he seiel 
four and hurried home. 

When Topsy returned to her nest that day 
after her mid-day meal, she was much astonished 
to find, instead of the pan of water, her box 
filled with fresh, clean straw. In the centre, 
in a little hollow, were four shining, yellowish 
eggs, which she must have thought were her 
very own; for she gave a queer little cluck of 
delight and settled down upon them with very 
evident satisfaction. 

The days went by and Hiram had despaired 
of the case ever hatching, when one day he 
heard a commotion in the hen-house. Rush- 
ing “- to learn the cause, he found Topsy 
running around in great excitement. The eggs 
had hatched and the little chicks were darting 
here and there, seeking a place in which to 
hide. They paid no attention to Topsy’s 
frantic clucking, and when Hiram put them 
back in her nest, they darted out again like 
little yellow streaks. 

What pretty little things they were, and 
how sorry Hiram was to hear their plaintive 
chirps! He tried to feed them, but they would 
not eat. Tempting bits of chopped angle 
worms, bread and milk, corn-meal and crushed 
beechnuts were offered, but were successively 
refused. The little downy balls were all in- 
tent upon hiding in some dark corner, and 
neither the motherly solicitude of the little 
bantam, nor the food which Hiram so gener- 
ously offered seemed to appeal to them in the 
least. 

The next day Hiram placed them carefully 
in a basket and carried them to the house. 
He was about to turn them loose on the floor, 
when Uncle Dick said: ‘Wait a minute, 
Hiram, until I come back.’’ Uncle Dick then 
hurried out, but soon returned with a handful 
of oak leaves which he strewed around upon 
the floor. 

“Now, then,” he said, “turn them loose.” 

Hiram tipped the basket when—presto! 
Each little chick ran to a leaf, caught an edge 
with one foot, rolled squarely over on its back, 
pulling the second edge down with the other 
foot. In less than a second not one was to 
be seen, nor was there a quiver in any of the 
four leaves that looked as though they might 
have drooped down over bits of dirt or chest- 
nuts. Only the tips of the chicks’ claws were 
outside, and they were so nearly the color of 
the leaves that they would have escaped no- 
tice, except on close inspection 


A large red rag, tied 
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Hiram stared in amazement but Uncle Dick 
laughed heartily as he said: “I’ve frightened 
up coveys of partridges in the woods many 
times and I always thought the earth swallowed 
them up, until one day I found a little rascal 
under a leaf. That’s where they go every time.” 

On the third day the chicks died, and Hiram 
sorrowfully buried them in the garden under 
a large rose bush. They had kept up a constant 
peeping and an incessant endeavor to run and 
hide Topsy had done her best, and Hiram 
had lent the fruit of his wisdom and experience, 
but the instincts of the free, wild life were too 
strong to be overcome, and they had died of 
hunger, fear and for lack of that care that only 
a mother partridge knows how to give. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

Forest Trees and Forest Scenery,” by G. 
Frederick Schwarz, is a very valuable treatise, 
dealing with its subject in a most novel and 
entertaining way. It is a careful and compre- 
hensive analysis of the various featuresof the 
forests, both of this country and Europe, which 
contribute in any way toward their beauty and 
charm. The trees themselves, the shrubbery, 
the forest flowers, grasses, ferns and vines, the 
birds, the babbling brook and the wild game 
are all discusesd with reference to their esthetic 
value as influences which combine to give to 
the wild wood a beauty and attractiveness 
nowhere equalled in Nature. Eighteen illus- 
trations from photographs of representative 
forests and forest scenery, form at once a 
highly instructive series of wood pictures for 
the professional forester and student and a 
most attractive embellishment. This book 
well deserves a place in the library of every 
sportsman, naturalist and lover of Nature. The 
Grafton Press, publishers. 
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There seems to be no abatement of the de- 
mand for Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton’s recent 
wublication, “ Lives of the Hunted,” nor do we 
know of any reason why its popularity should 
not increase as it becomes better known to the 
public. “Lives of the Hunted” is in every 
way an extraordinary book even as its dis- 
tinguished author is a man of most extraordi- 
nary genius. Like the great Audubon, Mr. 
Seton is equally proficient as author, artist and 
naturalist, and it is in a large measure due to 
this triple qualification of his that makes his 
books so wonderfully fascinating. The story 
of “Krag, the Kootnay Ram,” and of “ Tito,” 
the coyote, which form part of his “ Lives of 
the Hunted,” are among the most vivid life 
sketches of wild animals that have ever been 
penned. Of course, Mr. Seton’s drawings add 
materially to the value and attractiveness of 
the book. It is published by Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Price, $1.75 net, or $2.00 
postpaid by FreLtp anD STREAM 


FIELD AND STREAM 


Three desirable garden books are “ Flowers 
and Gardens” by Forbes Watson, “Stray Leaves 
from a Border Garden,” by Mary P. Milne— 
Home, and “In My Vicarage Garden and 
Elsewhere” by Rev. Henry N. Ellacombe 

The first named book is crowded with delight- 
ful hints on the gardening of flowers in its artistie 
The second, written in the form of a 
journal, will prove good reading aside from its 
instruction to the gardener. The last named isa 
running commentary on flowers through the four 
seasons, the making of different kinds of gardens 
and descriptions of various famous gardens of the 
world. 

These books make a very complete gardening 
library and should be owned by every lover and 
student of the beautiful in gardening. Published 
by John Lane, New York. 
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sense. 


One of the most practical of books on angling 
has lately been written and issued by Wm. H. 
Gregg, Sr., of St. Louis, Mo. It is titled “‘ When, 
Where and How to Catch the Fishes of the East 
Coast of Florida,’”’ and an angler who visits that 
section without it will find himself in a chaos of 
waters without a rudder, with myriads of fishes 
everywhere, yet no chart or ability to reach their 
feeding grounds. Starting at Mayport, the 
mouth of the St. John’s river, the angler is taken 
in hand, and every inlet, key and shoal on the 
coast is pointed out whereat or wherein the 
tarpon, the bone fish and hundreds of other in- 
imitable game fishes are feeding. The proper 
kind of tackle, the most seductive lures are all 
described and not least is the facsimile, black 
and white drawings, of every coast fish worthy 
of an angler’s rod. These illustrations are 
supplemented by twelve full-page colored plates, 
painted from life, of the principal rod fishes of 
the East Coast. 

Take this greatly needed work, all in all, it not 
only takes an important place hitherto void, in 
the angling literature of the day, but will by the 
angling tourist be estimated of equal value as 
the inestimable services of “Uncle Henry” 
Flagler, who has doneso much for the East Coast 
of Florida in its development and permanent 
prosperity. 


A HANDSOME CUB 


Solely due to the progressive spirit of Mr. 


George H. Daniels, general passenger agent of 
the New York Central Railroad, is due the birth 
of a new monthly magazine of no small preten- 
tions and seemingly unlimited possibilities. We 
refer to the Four-Track News, the current 
issue of which now lies before us. 1 object 
of the magazine is the encouragement travel 
and although published by the Passeng: Depart- 
ment of their road, it says little of the | entral, 
but is devoted to topics of travel in general, 
The Four-Track News is edited by Mr. John K. 
LeBaron, and we are pleased to pronounce 
perfect specimen of typography, | 
illustrated and with a promising future 
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FIELD AND STREAM BELIEVES 


rHAT our game creatures, embracing birds, animals and fishes natitute a ‘ ‘ tage 





ation 
1anely employed. Flest 


f iesh-eating 
alists canno 





inting and fish gis nota crue! pasti 
val. Even sentimen* 


l extravagant killin 





of the 
tial .ruth. 


great plan of sury 


Wanton an 


t gainsay this long-estab 


4 does not be 


long to the question 





THAT the protection of game, comprising birds, animals and fishes, can be more va 
plished by the co-operative establishment throughout North America of a uni f laws 
irrespective of Government boundary lines, based, instead, on, perhaps, three sions bs 
climatic zones. 

THAT by intelligent application in matters of propagation, limit of bag, law enforcement, etc., game 
would multiply to justify more extended open seasons 

THAT all traffic in such birds, animals and fishes, in which d 


h depletion or extermination is threatened or 

imminent, should be prohibited for a term regulated in duration by the exigencies exist i l 
necessary time for normal restoration. 

THAT Spring shooting or the shooting or killing of game animals, birds or fishes during their respect 
ive breeding seasons is most reprehensible and should be abolished forever. 

THAT non-resident license laws are entirely and radically wrong and unnecessary 
ing conditions. 

THAT a universal ; 
of firearms. 

THAT each State should vie with other States in setting apart public domain for the propagation of 
alien species and the maintenance and increase of native game birds, animals and fishes 





, even under exist- 


gun tax or license is desirable, with restrictions as to the destructive characteristics 
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KEEP THE LUMBERMAN OUT 





THE ADIRONDACKS! 


Discussep By Dr. 8. B. Warp, E. 
anp A. W. GLEASON. 
Here is still another batch of letters received by Mr. Harry V. 
dace k Department, in reply to his circular letter of March 7 7, 1902, which was sent, wit a reprint of his remarkable 
‘Adirondack Warning Note’’ (which appeared in the February issue), broadcast throughout the country, and which 
unquestionably had a greater influence in killing the dangerous concurrent resolutions recently introduced in the 
New York Legislature, at the recommendation of Governor Odell, to permit the lumbering and leasing of Adiron- 
dack lands owned by the State, than any other agency. These letters are highly interesting in that they form a 


valuable symposium of honest opinion from practical and representative men on this most important question of 
public forest preservation. 


C. Vick, Ransom T. Mannine, Orts 8S. Dunnam, J. Frank Case, H. G. AL- 


FORD 


Radford, Editor of Fretp anp Strream’s Adiron- 


ALBANY, N. Y., 
RADFORD, Esq., 
Care Fietp AND Srream, New York City. 
Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your circular 
letter of March 7th, together with the ‘“ Warn- 


March 22, 1902 water supply, and with a considerable revenue. 
But there are so many “‘ifs” in this proposition, 
and I am of the opinion that the State is wealthy 
enough to do without this possible source of 


income. 


Harry V. 


ing Note.” As I look at this matter I see no The uncut forest is certainly more beautiful 
argument at all in favor of the State’s going than one that has been lumbered over, and I 
into the lumbering business in any manner, think we can afford to pay for this additional 
however scientific, except a financial one. If beauty. 


we could b* pe rfectly certain that the opera- I do think, however, that it would be very 


tions would be conducted ina business-like way, 
free from all political considerations, I suppose 
that mature trees could be cut without in the 
least injuring the forest as a retainer of the 





desirable to have a provision in the Constitu- 
tion permitting the State to remove from the 
forest trees that are already down, either from 
windfall or forest fires. They constitute a very 
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PRESERVE, PROTECT, PROPAGATE 


great source of danger to the trees that remain 
standing and are from every point of view an 
absolutely utter Colonel Fox tells me 
that thousands of such have been lying pros- 
eand 


at ato Wael arin T. 


loss. 


- a inent source of danger 


(yy mature deliberation, 1 should be in tavor 


change n the Constitution permitting the 
. f trees already down. but forbidding 
’ ttiy 7 try ’ ' 
ng 
\clirot “ lark 
Vor 
-= Wd 
> ‘ ) Vl ny 
i | 
(‘a | ' “ \ \ | 
; ] . \ ) 
‘ 
i I « . ‘ 
if t i 1 ive | t 
| Sts should be lu ere it 
i the lensing of State wl Should ‘ 
lv illowed Moreover, it would be well 
Professor Fern ind his Cornell College of 
Forestry were to leave the country 
Yours truly, 
Ransom T. MANNING, 


Member of Adirondack Associatior 


Guides’ 


Beaver, N. Y., April 4, 1902 
RADFORD, 
New York. 

Dear Sir: I received your letter of March 7th, 
and wish to let you know that I am willing to 
do anything that I can to prevent the timber- 
ing of State lands and the cutting of green 
timber thereon; also to protect the deer and 
fish from being destroyed in the Adirondacks. 
I am a member of the Brown’s Tract Guides’ 
Association. Yours truly, 

Otis §. 


Harry V 


DuRHAM. 


TIMMERMANN, DAHLGREN € Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
56 Broapway, NEw York, 
March 18, 1902. 
Harry V. Raprorp, Esq., 
Care F1RLD AND STREAM, New York, N. Y. 
My Dear Harry: I have your circular letter, 
dated Mareh 7th, and would state that my 
sentiments are in full accord with the con- 
tents of your letter, and I am firm in the belief 
that something must be done and done quickly 
to protect our grand Adirondack forests. We 
must not permit this bill to pass, which allows 
the State land to be lumbered and leased. 
Can I be of any service to you in this connec- 
tion? If so, let me know in what way and I 
will be very glad to do all I can. 
Sincerely, 
J. FRANK CASE. 
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LAKE Prac, N. Y., March 20, 1902, 
Mr. Harry V. Raprorp, 
Care Fre_p AND Stream, New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: Yours of the 7th received. In re- 
grord to the proposed lumbering and leasing of 


State forest land, it Would 
that conld happen The forest—what was left 
f it—would soon be built up with moder 
{tage ma i | ware 
s lake t ! ‘ ihe 
} 1 | ‘ 
\ , 
" 
= | 
‘ 
" 
r 
Gs tt 
ifter P ‘ 
| ! iry rea I 
soil of the A ndacks is a i 
ot Canada, or other swanp itis vier 
eh pine is cul ou, pine Will gre agau it 
t is almost certain here that in every case a 


poplar or white bircl 
Anything I can do to further the 


will take its place 


interests 


of the Adirondacks I will be only too glad to 
do Wishing vou every success, I remain vours, 


H. G. ALForp, 
Adirondack Guide. 


[Copy of Dispatch.] 

Concurrent resolutions to amend Constitu- 
tion to permit cutting timber on State lands 
in Adirondacks, etc., will not get through Legis- 
lature probably. They are practically killed, I 
think. 

A. W. GLEASON, 
President of the Megantie Club. 
To Harry V. Raprorp, New York. 
WILSHIRE’s MAGAZINE, 
125 East Twenty-third St., 
New York, April 3, 1902. 
Mr. Harry V. Raprorp, 
Care FIELD AND STREAM,” 

Dear Sir: I have your letter of March 7th. 
You are on the right track, but I doubt your 
ability to check the tide of political corrup- 
tion. This is the most bare-faced and high- 
handed outrage perpetrated for years. People 
have been taxed heavily for the preservation of 
the Adirondacks forest, and now the politicians 
propose to step in and wipe these forests out. 

You understand what the measure means, but 
not one person in ten thousand that would vote 
on this subject would have the slightest ap- 
prehension as to what he was voting on and 
what was desirable for the public interest. 

I wish you success and will gladly aid in any 
way possible. 





Yours sincerely, 


E. C. Vick. 
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_ TOUGH LUCK 


BY N. H. 


CROWELL 


“TALKING about sagacity, tough luck and all 
that,’’ remarked the lean man as he poked his 
legs under the car seat and yawned, “reminds me 
of a peculiar experience I met up with a few 
weeks back. I was spending a day or two at a 
little resort on a southern Minnesota lake, and as 
luck would have it, I was scheduled to leave just 
two days before the law was out on bass. Well, 
I looked around a bit and I discovered that bass 
and fish wardens were about equally and amaz- 
ingly prolific in the vicinity and that the idea of 
carrying away a string was wellnigh an im- 
possibility. However, my sporting blood was up 
and I resolved for a try at them anyway. 

“T picked out an elegant day and was up 
bright and early. Just as I was shoving off in 
my skiff I noticed a tall, rawboned fellow emerge 
from the bushes a hundred yards up the bank 
and take a sharp look at me. Then he sat down 
on a rock and pulled out a three-foot telescope. 
From various signals made by the landlord from 
behind the boathouse I gathered that my silent 
spectator must be a warden, and I took a stroke 
or two and rested on my oars to take a look about. 

“The lake was about a mile across and nearly 
circular—not a bay or cove that would take me 
out of range of that merciless telescope. For a 
moment I was undecided whether to turn back 
or go ahead but a look at my pail of nice fat frogs 


had spént twenty cents for two dozen 
beauties—decided me and I rowed on out. 
‘I was conscious of the man’s interested 


scrutiny as I tossed in my hook, which I did with 
a vague idea of pleading extenuating circum- 
stances, criminal negligence and accessory be- 
fore the fact on the bass’ part in case I should 
land afish. Well, gentlemen, I had barely made 
the cast when—whish, something grabbed the 
hook and away went thé line out towards deep- 
water. Instantly I clutched the pole and you 
ought to have seen the fight that fellow put up. 
He was a thoroughbred, I tell you, and he made 
that line sing like a Gstringona banjo. It must 
have been twenty minutes before I had him in 
the boat. 

*] was just getting my breath back after the 
struggle when something caught my eye—it was 
the business end of that confounded telescope 


and it had me focussed to a gnat’s eyebrow. 
Well boys, I would rather not tell you what I did 
—it may have been cowardly but at that mo- 
ment prudence seemed to be the largest per cent. 
of valor and I couldn’t get away from that tele- 
scope. I glanced about and my eye lit on a 
suspicious-looking object under the front seat. 
I picked it up—it was a pocket scale. At least 
I could weigh my prize. Imagine my surprise 
when the scale registered an even five pounds. 
Then I reluctantly heaved the old fellow over- 
board and put on a fresh frog as the bass had 
bolted my first one slick and clean. 

“T rowed around for twenty or thirty minutes 
without getting a bite. I was getting lonesome 
when, as I was passing over the spot where I 
landed my bass, I got a second strike. It was 
a pretty fight, gentlemen, and I had my hands 
full all the time but My line was good and | 
managed to bring him in in about fifteen minutes. 
He was a twin to my first one but the scales 
proved him to be slightly heavier than the other 
as he weighed five pounds and half an ounce. 

“Well, I threw him in, put on a frog and went 
on. Nothing doing for some twenty minutes— 
I rowed back that way again. Swish—out shot 
the line and I grabbed the rod thinking I’d just 
better anchor right there and catch the whole 
tribe and be done withit. This fellow was game 
as a goat but I mentally figured he must be 
somewhat smaller than his lately-captured 
fellows, inasmuch as at the end of ten minutes | 
had him very near winded. But when I drew 
him in a moment later I realized that I was mis- 
taken in my conjectures. The scales showed him 
to beat anything I had landed yet, and he 
weighed just five pounds and six ounces even. 

“One thing I hated was the regularity with 
which they gulped my frogs—I was afraid I 
might run shy if this thing kept up very long. 
And, gentlemen, it did. I-sat right there and 
stuck on seventeen more frogs and pulled in 
seventeen bass each a trifle larger than his 
predecessor. The last one weighed exactly five 
pounds,-nine and a half ounces. 

“ But the larger they got the less gamey they 
became. The last fellow, the largest in the bunch, 
I landed in just forty seconds from the first 
plunge. Evidently the bass were too fat and 
lazy at his weight and I threw in my twenty- 
first frog hoping to get hold of a lighter and more 











sporty fish. But in a moment something took 
hold and held on like a sack of sand. I reeled 
in and was greatly surprised to observe the 
bulging body of a big bass swim lazily up to the 
boat and open his jaws apparently waiting for 
me to unhook him. 

“Well, this sort of sport was getting a bit too 
tame to suit me, so I stopped to think a bit. I 
was tired of dragging in big bass with no more 
effort or science expended than if I had snagged 
an old pair of pants. Something was wrong, 
evidently. I took a squint at my last catch and 
there was something decidedly fishy about his 
eye. He looked familiar to me, in fact I felt 
that I had seen that face before. A horrible 
suspicion crept over me, gentlemen, and I almost 
dropped my knife as I cut a piece out of his tail. 
I threw him back, baited up and cast with an 
indescribable sensation of anxiety. I had but a 
few moments to wait before he struck—that is 
he clamped on and hung. 

“Well, I hauled him in and took a look at his 
tail. Sure enough there was a chunk missing— 
I had caught him again. As the situation be- 
came clear to me I reached the conclusion that 
the treats were on me. So I took my two re- 
maining frogs and crammed them down the 
bass’ throat. Then I flung him back and rowed 
to shore and, gentlemen, that bass swam along- 
side all the way, sometimes so close I could reach 
out and pat him. And the man with the tele- 
scope was not a warden after all.” 


CAMP COOKERY 


“Camp Cookery” is a practical manual for 
sportsmen and for all out-door cooking. This 
little book is not intended to be a complete 
exposition of the cooking art, but has been 
specially prepared for camp use by Capt. 
A. J. Kenealy, the author of many books and 
articles on subjects of out-door work and sport. 
His well-known ability and experience in ex- 
ploration and camp life have been availed of 
to make this a good book for practical use away 
from the facilities of the home kitchen. No 
reader of Fretp AND STREAM will wish to miss 
getting a copy. 

Address the Royal Baking Powder Co., New 
York, mentioning FieLp AND STREAM, and you 
will promptly receive a copy free of all charge. 


QUEER -PETS 


BY C. S. PALMER 


War to do with Topsy, his bantam hen, 
little Hiram Schoonover did not know. She 
was anxious to sit: and she overcame the ob- 
stacles placed ‘in her way with a persistency 
that Would have been a shining example for 
many a weak-willed man. Hiram removed 
the box containing her nest, and she sat con- 
tentedly on the spot where it had stood. When 
he covered the * Ch with a pile of stones, she 
perched upon the topmost one as contentedly 





OUR MIXED BAG 
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as an Egyptian sphynx. A large red rag, tied 
to one of her legs, did not at all diminish the 
ardor of her ambition; and a pan of water, 
that was substituted for the stones, only served 
as a convenient roost where she sat day after 
day, evidently ruminating on the vicissitudes 
of fortune.and the perverseness of man. 

One day while Hiram was in the woods 
looking for spring flowers, he found a_par- 
tridge’s nest containing seven eggs. While he 
was admiring the skill with which the mother 
bird had concealed her home, an idea occurred 
to him. “T’ll put some of them under Topsy!’ 
he said to himself; and thereupon he on 20 A 
four and hurried home. 

When Topsy returned to her nest that day 
after her mid-day meal, she was much astonished 
to find, instead of the pan of water, her box 
filled with fresh, clean straw. In the centre, 
in a little hollow, were four shining, yellowish 
eggs, which she must have thought were her 
very own; for she gave a queer little cluck of 
delight and settled down upon them with very 
evident satisfaction. 

The days went by and Hiram had despaired 
of the eggs ever hatching, when one day he 
heard & commotion in the hen-house. Rush- 
ing out to learn the cause, he found Topsy 
running around in great excitement. The eggs 
had hatched and the little chicks were darting 
here and there, seeking a place in which to 
hide. They paid no attention to Topsy’s 
frantic clucking, and when Hiram put them 
back in her nest, they darted out again like 
little yellow streaks. 

What pretty little things they were, and 
how sorry Hiram was to hear their plaintive 
chirps! He tried to feed them, but they would 
not eat. Tempting bits of chopped angle 
worms, bread and milk, corn-meal and crushed 
beechnuts were offered, but were successively 
refused. The little downy balls were all in- 
tent upon hiding in séme dark corner, “and 
neither the motherly solicitude of the little 
bantam, nor the food which Hiram so gener- 
ously offered seemed to appeal to them in the 
least. 
~ The next day Hiram placed them carefully 
in a basket and carried them to the house. 
He was about to turn them loose on the floor, 
when Uncle Dick said: “Wait a minute, 
Hiram, until I come back.’”’ Uncle Dick then 
hurried out, but soon returned with a handful 
of oak leaves which he’ strewed around upon 
the floor. 

“Now, then,’’ he said, “turn thenr loose.” 

. Hiram tipped the basket when—presto! 
Each little chick ran to a leaf, caught an edge 
with one foot, rolled squarely over on its back, 
pulling the second edge down with the other 
foot. In less than a second not one was to 
be seen, nor was there a quiver in any of the 
four leaves that looked as-though they might 
have drooped down over bits of dirt or chest- 
nuts. - Only the tips of the chicks’ claws were 
outside, and they~-were so nearly the color of 
the leaves that they -would have escaped no- 
tice, except on close inspection. 
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Hiram stared in amazement, but Uncle Dick 
laughed heartily as he said: “I’ve frightened 
up coveys of partridges in the woods many 
times and I always thought the earth swallowed 
them up, until one day I found a little rascal 
under a leaf. That’s where they go every time.” 

On the third day the chicks died, and Hiram 


sorrowfully buried them in the garden under 


a large rose bush. They had kept up a constant 
peeping and an incessant endeavor to run and 
hide. Topsy had cdme her best, and Hiram 
had lent the fruit of his wisdom and experience, 
but the instincts of the free, wild life were too 
strong to be overcome, and they had died of 
hunger, fear and for lack of that care that only 
a mother partridge knows how to give. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Forest Trees and Forest Scenerv,” by G. 
Frederick Schwarz, is a very valuable treatise, 
dealing with its subject in a most novel and 
entertaining way. It is a careful and compre- 
hensive analysis of the various featuresof the 
forests, both of this country and Europe, which 
contribute in any way toward their beauty and 
charm. The trees themselves, the shrubbery, 
the forest flowers, grasses, ferns and vines, the 
birds, the babbling brook and the wild game 
are all discusesd with reference to their esthetic 
value as influences which combine to give to 
the wild wood a beauty and attractiveness 
nowhere equalled in Nature. Eighteen illus- 
trations from photographs of representative 
forests and forest scenery, form at once a 
highly instructive series of wood pictures for 
the professional forester and student and a 
most attractive embellishment. This book 
well deserves a place in the library of every 
sportsman, naturalist and lover of Nature. The 
Grafton Press, publishers. 


* * * 


There seems to be no abatement of the de- 
mand for Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton’s recent 
publication, “ Lives of the Hunted,’’ nor do we 
snow of any reason why its popularity should 
not increase as it becomes better known to the 


public. “Lives of the Hunted”’ is in every 
way an extraordinary book even as its dis- 
tinguished author is a man of most extraordi- 
nary genius. Like the great Audubon, Mr. 
Seton is equally proficient as author, artist and 
naturalist, and it is in a large measure due to 
this triple qualification of his that makes his 
books so wonderfully fascinating. The 

of “Krag, the Kootnay Ram,” and of “ 

the coyote, which form part of his “Lives of 
the Hunted,” are among the most vivid life 
sketches of wild animals that have ever been 
penned. Of course, Mr. Seton’s drawings add 
materially to the value and attractiveness of 
the book. It is published by Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Price, $1.75 net, or $2.00 
postpaid by Fretp anpD Srream. 


FIELD AND STREAM 


Three desirable garden books are “ Flowers 
and Gardens” by Forbes Watson, “Stray Leaves 
from a Border Garden,” by Mary P. Milne— 
Home, and “In My Vicarage Garden and 
Elsewhere” by Rev. Henry N. Ellacombe. 

The first named book is crowded with delight- 
ful hints on the gardening of flowers in its artistic 
sense. The second, written in the form of a 
journal, will prove good reading aside from its 
instruction to the gardener. The last named isa 
running commentary on flowers through the four 
seasons, the making of different kinds of gardens 
and descriptions of various famous gardens of the 
world. 

These books make a very complete gardening 
library and should be owned by every lover and 
student of the beautiful in gardening. Published 
bv John Lane, New York. 

e.8 = 

One of the most practical of books on angling 
has lately been written and issued by Wm. H. 
Gregg, Sr., of St. Louis, Mo. It is titled ‘‘When, 
Where and How to Catch the Fishes of the East 


e Coast of Florida,” and an angler who visits that 


section without it will find himself in a chaos of 
waters without a rudder, with myriads of fishes 
everywhere, yet no chart or ability to reach their 
feeding grounds. Starting at Mayport, the 
mouth of the St. John’s river, the angler is taken 
in hand, and every inlet, key and shoal on the 
coast is pointed out whereat or wherein the 
tarpon, the bone fish and hundreds of other in- 
imitable game fishes are feeding. The proper 
kind of tackle, the most seductive lures are all 
described and not least is the facsimile, black 
and white drawings, of every coast fish worthy 
of an angler’s rod. These illustrations are 
supplemented by twelve full-page colored plates, 
painted from life, of the principal rod fishes of 
the East Coast. 

Take this greatly needed work, all in all, it not 
only takes an important place hitherto void, in 
the angling literature of the day, but will by the 
angling tourist be estimated of equal value as 
the inestimable services of “Uncle Henry” 
Flagler, who has doneso much for the East Coast 
of Florida in its development and permanent 
prosperity. 


A HANDSOME CUB 


Solely due to the progressive spirit of Mr. 
George H. Daniels, general passenger agent of 
the New York Central Railroad, is due the birth 
of a new monthly magazine of no small preten- 
tions and seemingly unlimited possibilities. We 
refer to the Four-Track News, the current 
issue of which now lies before us. The object 
of the magazine is the encouragement of travel 
and although published by the Passenger Depart- 
ment of their road, it says little of the Central, 
but is devoted to topics of travel in general, 
The Four-Track News is edited by Mr. John K. 
LeBaron, and we are pleased to pronounce it a 
nerfect specimen of typography, beautifully 
illustrated and with a promising future. 
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On the Trail .- 
In the Camp 








If your camp is supplied with an inferior 


Royal Baking 
Powder is a Neces- 
sity of Prime 
Importance. # 2 


brana of bakin owder good food is 
g Pp g 

impossible. No matter how excellent the 

quality of the flour, the earnest pains taken 


in making the dough and maintaining the 








heat of the oven, if your baking powder 
lacks leavening qualities, the bread will be soggy, heavy, and sour. It 
will produce dyspepsia as surely as the eating of salt induces thirst. 
There is only one truly reliable brand of baking powder in the mar- | 
ket, one that can successfully withstand the hot damp of the jungle, the 
fiery heat of the tropics, and the icy cold of the Arctic or Antarctic 


circles, and that is Royal Baking Powder. 
Free to 








= 
Readers of 


“Field and Stream” 
A copy of the useful little book, 


the cover of which this is a reduced 
facsimile, will be sent free of 
charge, upon request, to any ad- 
dress. It has been prepared by 
Capt. A. J. Kenealy, and ought 
to be in the hands of every one 
Send 
your name and address to the 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 100 
William Street, New York. 


interested in out-door life. 





Camp 
Cookery 


A Practical Manual for 
Miners 
Lumbermen 
Ranchmen 
Sportsmen 
Yachtsmen 


and all who cook out-of-doors 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
New York, U. S. A. 
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The Marble Safety Axe Co., Gladstone, Mich. have 
brought out another new wrinkle in the way of a canoe 
knife, also one specially adapted for yachtsmen. Send 
for their booklet and learn all about the many good 
things this enterprising firm manufacture. 





The very thing you have been wanting in the way of 

a book on Camp Cookery has been published by the 
Royal Baking Powder Co. of New York. Mention 
FIecp AND STREAM and you will receive a copy free. 





A line to Harrington and Richardson Arms Co., Dept. 
B, Worcester, Mass., will bring you a very attractive and 
interesting catalogue of single shot guns, revolvers, etc. 





The Dowagiac Surface casting bait is one of the 
latest wrinkles. They say it isawonder. James Haddon 
& Son, Dowagiac, Mich., make it and will be glad to 
send you particulars. 





You may need some new tackle in a hurry, especially 
if you happen to be enjoying life in the Adirondacks. 
lf so, remember that Clark, Horrocks & Co., Utica, 

J. Y., are near by, and you could not think of a better 
place. Send for their big catalogue and enclose 6 cents 
in stamps. 





Our readers will note the appearance this month of a 
new advertisement—that of the Parker Shot gun, made 
by Parker Bros., Meriden, Conn., and we suggest that 
they become acquainted with the merits of their guns, 
which have been on the market now for over thirty 
years and have never been found wanting, by sending for a 
catalogue showing all the latest patterns and styles 
now made. Any intending purchaser of s shot gun 
should have their catalogue. 





The new advertisement in this issue of the Kenwood 
Mills, Albany, N Y., will interest our readers. Do not 
fail to send for their booklet A, dese ribing the famous 
Kenwood sleeping bag, also storm hoods, hunting capes, 
ete. No one who can afford the moderate cost of these 
sleeping bags should do without, being one of the first 
essentials of health and comfort. 





If you have not yet sent for one of the new catalogues 
issued by the Stevens Arms and Tool Co., Box 5, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., you will feel well repaid for ‘doing so at once. 
Itisa perfect encyclopedia of information about every- 
thing that one would be likely to require at this par- 
ticular season in the way of firearms for outing trips, 
and also tells how to take proper care of them. It also 
tells of a rifled bullet shell that we are quite sure every 
owner of a shot gun will want as soon as he knows what 
it is. 





The Canadian Pacific Railway Company has a list of 
guides, both Indians and Whites, who know of lakes and 
streams where trout and bass abound, and of forests where 
the moose, caribou and red deer roam in great numbers. 
Most of these places are not advertised and cannot be 
found on maps. Information about them can be ob- 
tained by writing to Robert Kerr, P. T. M., Canadian 
Pacific Railway, Montreal. 


The fish are biting up in Wisconsin and Michigan. 
First-class train service by Chicago & North-Western Rail- 
way during the fishing season. Summer tourist rates 
now in effect. Direct connection is made at Chicago with 
all lines from the South and East. Address for free 
booklets and full information W. B. Kniskern, G. P. & T. 
A., Uhicago. 





It will no doubt be of interest to our readers to know 
that the regular .32-40 Ballard and Marlin cartridge 
is now loaded with high pressure smokeless powder, 
giving a velocity of over 2,000 feet per second with a 
165-grain jacketed bullet (either hard or soft nose) as 
against 1,400 feet per second velocity with the regular 
black powder or low pressure smokeless load. 

Trajectory of .32-40 Marlin, high pressure smokeless: 


Shooting = yds ar Height at 50 yds., 4 = inches. 
eae 100 
ru“ 300 “ 1)! « “ 150 « R. = “ 
Penetration with metal cased bullet .38% in. pine. b’ds. 
“ soft nose bullet ...10% in 


This cartndge is suitable to use in all Marlin rifles, 
model 1893, having special smokeless steel barrels. It 1s 
not recommended, and in the Marlin Co.’s opinion, 
is unsafe, to use 1n old style rifles having soft steel bar- 
rels and actions made of inferior materials, designed for 
black powder cartridges only. This is the first straight 








The High Standard of 


Hunter 
“Baltimore Rye | 


is the result of selected rye, careful 
distillation, and thorough ageing 


aad 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore; Md. 








E Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. = 








THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY 


“SME The Name ‘BOSTON GARTER” 


is stamped on every 

loop— Td 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 

a CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg —never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
— Sample Pair, Silk Boe., Cotton Qe. 
Ke aiuled on receipt 0: price. 
a> GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
=~ Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


THE “VELVET GRIP” PATENT HAS BEEN 
SUSTAINED BY THE U.S. CIRCUIT COURT 
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taper shell to be put on the market loaded tor high 
velocity, and they claim it as far superior to any bottle- 
necked shell made. The bottle neck is always a weak 
point and an undesirable feature in a cartridge. For 
antelope, mountain sheep or goats, deer, moose, caribou, 
elk, bear, or similar game, the Marlin Co. recommend the 
.32-40 Marlin using high pressure smokeless loads. The 
regular black powder loads can be used where less power 
is desired. 


The Peters Cartridge Co. scored another brilliant vic- 
tory at the forty-fourth annual tournament of the New 
York State Sportsmen’s Association for the Protection of 
Fish and Game, which was held under the auspices of 
the Rochester Gun Club, Rochester, N. Y., last week, 
June 9 to 13 inclusive. 

In the opening events lasting three days the grand 
average was won by Neaf Apgar, who scored 495 out of a 
possible 525 targets. He shot Peters Ideal factory 
loaded shells, and to demonstrate the excellence of this 
shell for the various smokeless powders he used in dif- 
ferent events King’s, Dupont, Hazard, E. C. & Schultze, 
making a very impressive demonstration of the adapta- 
bility of this shell to the various powders, and sub- 
stantiating the claims of the manufacturers that all 
powders shoot well in the Ideal shell and by the Ideal 
method of loading. . 

In the contest for the Dean Richmond trophy, which 
is a three-man team match, this ammunition was again 
brought into prominence. The victorious teams consisted 
of Harvey McMurchy, R. Hunter and George I ewis. 
All used Peters Ideal Shells. Harvey McMurchy, so 
well known everywhere in trap shooting circles, before 
the opening of the tournament, tested this ammunition 
at Fulton, N. Y., in practice, and succeeded in scoring 
122 straight breaks, or 149 out of 150. 

It is particularly pleasing to sportsmen to note the per- 
fection to which Peters’ shotgun shells have been brought, 
and which permits the using of various powders. 


H. C. Shellaberger of Kansas Steel and Iron works, 
Kansas City, writes as follows to the Malt Creamlet 
Co., New York City: 

Dear Srrs: I am in receipt of the Malt Creamlet Cocoa 
ordered of you. I have had nervous dyspepsia for 
some ten years, and have tried many different brands of 
cocoa, a number claiming that their cocoa would be 
agreeable to the weakest stomach, but I found none | 
could use in any manner whatever without great distress 
to stomach and pain in head as well. 

I did not believe I would be able to use your cocoa, 
but gave it a trial, feeling that if it would agree with me 
it would be nourishing and strengthening. My first 
trial was with considerable apprehension, but instead of 
the distressed feeling I had always experienced with 
other brands of cocoa, I felt invigorated in less than five 
minutes after drinking it. My stomach has weakened 
me considerably, and I now, at 10 a. m. and 3 p. m. 
daily, dissolve one of the small squares of your cocoa 
in a cup of warm water, and it seems to act instan- 
taneously, invigorating and strengthening me up so 
much that I can do very nicely then until the regular 
meal hour. 

I add nothing to it, simply dissolve in warm water 
It would no doubt be stil] more nourishing and palatable 
if I used it with milk or cream, but I cannot use milk in 
any form without distress to my digestive organs. Will 
be glad when you get some of.the stores here to handle 
it, for I realize that in delivering small quantities there 
is nothing in it for you, except that by so doing you are 
introducing and creating a demand for your goods. 





The waning season marks no abatement in the throngs 
which flock to the Proctor playhouses. His four the- 
aters in New York are enjoying one of the most prosperous 
seasons in their history. For the summer mont sample 
Provisions have been made for good continuous enter- 
tainment 
The permanent stock companies at Proctor’s Albany 
and Montreal have won immediate favor. The best 
metropolitan successes are being presented with a change 
of bill weekly, and the selected companies give fine per- 
formances. There is just enough vaudeville inter- 
larded between acts to lend diversity and maintain the 
performances continuous. 

Sunday concerts are given at all four New York 
theatres The best talent is presented and all specialties 
are of a character to be fittingly presented on Sunday. 
Many special engagements are made for that day only, 
augmenting the specialty features which mark the 
weekly entertainments at the several theatres. 
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MAN knows what it is to 
suffer from Dyspepsia. 
When becomes 
chronic both manand dog are made 
miserable and unfit for duty. 
For man, a thousand and one re- 
medies are to be had: good, bad 
and indifferent. 
really only 


Dogs 


too. Dyspepsia 


For dogs, there is 


remedy and 


one 


that one is good. 


—_ 
SERGEANTS 


You've heard of it befcre, but 

never before now have you 

heard so much gocd of any one 

Medicine FOR DOGS, 

This is whet they will do: 

Strengthen a weak stomach and 

keep a strong stomach well, 

Improve the appetite. 

Will cure; The 
Indigestion, Best 

Nervousness, Tonic, 
General Debility, 











The Insomnia 
Best Fretful- ess, 
Alterative, Meanness, 
bs Mange, Distemper, Chills and 
Fever, or any disease common to dogs, Will animate the 
sleepy dog and keep the wide-awake dog alwaya so. Puts a 
dog in an alert condition, preserves bis scent, brightens his 


eyes and makes his sight and hearing keen, If you want a 
48 page book about dogs—no owner of good dogs should be 
without it—send 3c, in stamps, CONDITION PILLS for sale 
everywhere. By mveil 50c., postage paid, 


Polk Miller Drug Co., Richmond Va. Box 217. 


F the 


A Card ¥ 


VERY bottle of Lone Creek Whiskey 
bears a certificate signed by U. S. 
Chemist, certifying to its purity and 

integrity—a remarkable tribute to our 
fifty years of earnest endeavor to produce 
the finest whiskey in the land. 

No other whiskey in America bears 
this special endorsement. No other 
whiskey has earned such distinction. 
No other whiskey has the distinctive 
quality, delicacy of flavor, and purity of 
Lone Creek. 

We want our whiskey better known to 
families, We are now sending it out direct 
from our distillery in plain packages of 
four quarts or upwards. We ask you to 
send fora sample gallon. The cost will be 
only $3.20. We pay the express charges 
except as noted below. If you do not pro- 
nounce it a rare article, infinitely better 
than any you ever drank, we will retund 
your money and you may keep the whiskey. 
We won’t even ask you to send it back. 


Lone Creek Distillery 


Established since 1869 Newport, Kentucky 

















P.S.—If you live in any of the following States 
write to us about express charges before ordering— 
North Dakota, Wyoming, Montana, Washington, Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico, and Colorado west 
of the Denver line. 
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The most popular book 
on Dog Training 


x THE AMATEUR TRAINER 


Or, Force System Without the Whip. 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN, 
A practical trainer of thirty years’ experience. 


Third Edition.—Revised and illustrated with 
full-page portraits of typical bird dogs. 

Price, paper cover, $1.00; best full-cloth binding 
and gold embossed, $1.50. Sent postpaid upon 
receipt of amount by publishers of Field and Stream. 














FOR 


Dog Biscuit 


WRITE TO 


HOREJS BROS. BAKING CO. 


558-570 View St. ST. PAUL, MINN. 

















FIELD AND STREAM” 
LT 
SATISFACTION OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
é 9 
} Habericin’s Dog Remedies | 
; No EXxPERIMENTS—TRIED AND APPROVED! 
r Forty YEARS EXPERIENCE. 
> Single Remedies ¢ 
2 sent by mail pre 
é paid. 
. ‘ 
§ The Ten Prepar- > 
5 ations will be ex- 
5 pressed, prepaid, 
4 epel in 50 on receipt of only 
> Scent Restorer & Intensif. 50 
( $5.00 $3.50 
Q Directions for successful treatment accompany each remedy. 
5 Bend stamp for FREE bookle: on dog diseases. 
5 ED. F. HABERLEIN, MCPHERSON, KAN. 








The Pioneer American Dog Remedies, 


Elover’s Imperial Dog Remedies 


The result of 20 years’ experience in the Treatment 
of Sick Dogs. Complete list: 
Distemper Cure . . . $1.00/Condition Pills 
Mange Cure . . . -50| Digestive Pills. . 
eee eee. 8 eee 
Blood Purifier. . . . .50|Comp. Sulphur Tablets —.50 





$ .50 
+50 


Canker Wash . e + -50|Worm Capsules . . . 50 
in « $< i -50|Tape Worm Capsules . +50 
Cough Mixtures. . . .50j/DiarrheaCure ... «50 
Se Cme. « « 2 © o -50|Limment. . . . . . -50 
Eye Lotion. . ... -50|Kennel and Stable Soap _.as 

For sale by Druggists and dealers in s sting goats. 
Refuse worthless substitutes. Free book on Dog Dis- 
eases and how to feed, on application to 


4. CLAY GLOVER, V.S., 1278 Broadway, &. Y. 
Veterinarian to the Westminster Kennel Club. 















BRED ON AUSTINS BREAD 












4 Ss 
‘CHAMPION MONTE’ 


“Having used ‘Austin’s Dog Bread’ for ten years, 
Ihave no hesitation in saying it is the best that can be 
obtained. It keeps my dogs in fine condition. ‘Monte’ 
is a winner of sixty-three firsts and special prizes.” — 

ALEX. L. GoopE, Sunflower Kennels, Boston, Mass. 


Cold potatoes, dry bones and the “scraps sed usually 
fed dogs will prove detrimental to their health in the 
end, Show your dog some consideration; give him a 
food that he likes, will relish and re him always 
healthy—that’s AUSTIN’S DOG BREAD. Atall gro- 
cers and other dealers. ‘‘AUSTIN’’ is on every piece. 

Send 2-cent stamp for illustrated book on dogs. 


AUSTIN, YOUNG & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 



























Meat 

** Fibrine ” D ¢g Cc k 

Vegetable oO a es 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are the best and cheapest. 

Spratts Patent oa will keep a dog in Show Form 
and Workin ndition. 

Spratts Patent Cakes are fed exclusively at the lead- 
ing Dog Shows of America, Canada, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, etc., etc. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are used by the leading Kennel 
owners and breeders throughout the world. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are sold by the leading grocers, 
sporting goods dealers, druggists, etc., etc. 

Write for our catalogue ‘‘ Dog Culture,’’ with practical 
chapters on the feeding, kenneling and management of 
dogs, post free. 

We also manufacture specially prepared foods for Dogs, 
Puppies, Cats, Rabbits, Poultry, Game, Pigeons, Fish, 
Birds, etc. 


SPRATTS PATENT (AMERICA) 
LIMITED 
450 Market Street NEWARK, N. J. 
BRANCHES: 1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal., 
and 714 South Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of dog foods, medicines 
cod soap. 
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YOUNG PHENOMEN, Jr. 
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RODI V. JAEGERHAUS 
and several others 


YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE 


DR. CH. MOTSCHENBACHER, 629 1ITH AVE., NEW YORK 
sobs bb ebbbhbhbthehtheehh'sbb666600ssbbesesner.-~2400 
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AIREDALE TERRIERS 
For SHOW and SPORT 
For COMPANIONS and GUARDS 


Orders booked now for choice of over 50 imported 
and home-bred —— for fall delivery. 
Write for circular to 


WATERSIDE KENNELS 


Tunis, Talbot County. Md. 


AT STUD 





English Bloodhound . $5.00. | Rabbit Hound ..... $5.00, 
Wolf Hound....... $5.00, | Natural Coon Hound . $5.00, 
Fox Hound........ $5.00.| Greyhound........ $5.00. 





Black Austrian Pointer, $5.00. 


°o. F. BLANCHARD 
22 Clark St., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 





For Sale: Fifty Bull Terriers 
———— and Boston Terriers 


All ages and sexes, some winners, all will make 
winners and well worth the attention of any one 
desiring the best. Dogs from my kennels have won 
over 1,s00 prizes in the last few years. Commissions 
for all breeds of dogs executed and satisfaction guar- 
Best of references. Look me up. Address: 


FRANK F. DOLE, New Haven, Conn. 


anteed. 








Dealers and Importers of 


High-Class Dogs 


Puppies of All Breeds 





PENN SQUARE Senge 7 P. SMITH, 
KENNEL Prop., Philadelphia, Pa. 











BEN F. LEWIS 


Boarding Kennels— 


Professional Bench Show Handler. Dogs Boarded, 
put in Condition, and Handled at Shows. Address at 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 


BONITA COCKER KENNELS 


For over 25 years I have bred cocker spaniels; 
I have bred and now own the correct type and 
can supply the sort for work or show, in all 
colors and at fair prices. I have on hand some 
very promising youngsters. 


H. G. Charlesworth, Howard St., Toronto, Can. 
Dogs for sale of all kinds, Fancy 
Pigeons, Belgian Hares, and Fer- 
rets. Send 6 cents for catalogue. 
LANDIS, Box J, BOWER’S STATION, PA. 


The Dog Fancier »=:psr= 


Began ot 

nd most 
prosperous amateur kennel publication t in > haneeien. 
Established in 1891. A splendid medium for adver- 
tisers. Published monthly, at so cents @ year. 
Sample copies free. Get your address in the 
Kennel Directory pages for gocentsa year. Address 


EUGENE GLASS, Publisher, Battle Creek, Mich. 














a s? 
‘“‘Devon-Hill’’ Kennels er at Stud 
SMOOTH FOX TERRIERS 

Imp. Dubuque. ° 
Norfolk Speculator . . 

WIRED-HAIRED FOX TERRIERS 
Imp. Registrar Se Be $15.00 

Show Specim —, hae - a oe and Young Stock 


Seth Bunker Capp, Devon, Chester Co., Penn. 





Scotch Collies 
Fox Terriers 


W E now have on hand a choice lot of 


Scotch Collie and Fox Terrier Pup- 
pies of both sexes, ready to ship,also hand- 
some trained dogs and brood bitches 
in whelp from best blood in the country. 


Prices and particulars will be given by letter. 


GEORGE A. TRACY, Proprietor of Breeze Hill 
Stock Farm, Willimantic, Conn. 
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Haberlein’s Amateur Trainer 


Address all orders for this popular book on dog training to FIELD AND STREAM 
Office. $1.00, Paper cover; $1.50, Cloth, postpaid. 








Ornamental and Useful 


German Silver Dog Collar Plates, the finest made, 50c. Artistic raised lettering and design, high finish, new process far 
superior to the old-style of engraving on plate. A finer collar plate you never saw, Name of dog, owner and city, handsomely designed on the 
plate, sent prepaid by mail for FIFTY CENTS. Get one, it will please you. Two sizes, 3-4x3 inch for large dogs, 9-16x2 1-4 inch for the smaller 
breeds 


FINE RUSSET LEATHER KENNEL COLLAR 60c. 
The most serviceable dog collar made. Best quality leather, solid single thickness strap, hand-made and handsomely finished, 
nicke kle an | ring, showy, strong, durable—ever asting. Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of only sixty cents. This collar and above name 
plate attached will he made and sent complete for ONE DOLLA. Three sizes—18, 20 and 22 inches long, 1 1-4 inch wide. 


ED. HABERLEIN, JR., McPherson, Kansas. 








—AT STUD — 
Mere Sepoy. Trianon Pirate. 
Mamaset Royal. 
(Cut shows Mere Sepoy A.K.C.S.B., 39459.) 


Stud Cards, etc., on application to 


, American Bred TRIANON KENNELS, 
Dogs only. B. S. HORNE, Pittsburg, Pa. | 

















3 ~ —- + | The Charlottesville 
— Field Trial Kennels 


YOUNG JINGO 


At Stud "Ee ae Be 
Address = 


C. E, BUCKLE 
CHARLOTTEVILLE, VA 














AT sTUD. 


BRIGHTON JOE 


English Pointer, No. 43,804. 


Winner Three Firsts in Field. Only times 
started. Has won upwards of Thirty Prizes and 
Specials on Bench, and without doubt is the 
best combination Field Triak and Bench Show 
Pointer in America. 

Young Stock, Bred in the Purple, and 
Broken Shooting Dogs fcr Sale wet ut 


For Fee and Other Particulars, Address 


HAWKEYE KENNELS, 


W.H. Hutchinson. Manchester. Is 





BricHTOoN Jog 
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MEDINA COUNTY KENNELS 


COLONEL R. 


‘(Harwick—Trap, Jr.) Fee $35. 
Winner of Four Firsts in Open Trials. 


UNCLE B. 


(Harwick—Dan’s Lady) Fee $25. 
Winner in Eastern U. S. for All Age. 
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A. [1. WISE, Litchfield, Ohio 





{Champion Lady’s ~ 
Count Gladstone ' 
t 











(Champ. Count Gladstone IV—Dan's Lady). 
Only Field Trial Champion before the Public. 


A beautiful dog, of the world’s greatest breeding ; 
his recent running proves him the greatest dog of any 
breeding. Bred and owned by 6G. G. WILLIAMSON, 
Muncie, Indiana, who also offers 


zy 
Sport’s Gath 
The Best Dog of the Season. 
A well-known bench show winner, splendidly bred. 4 
- j He has won in nine field trials, including the Conti- } 
j nental Subscription Stake, defeating Gilt Edge, Oakley j 
{ Hill, Dot’s Roy, Peg’s Girl, Sioux, Lena Belle, Minnie’s } 
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Girl, Geneva and Lady Rachel. 


om Oe Hh i em et ete Oe Oe ees 





.- CHAMPION... 


Cincinnatus’ Pride 


Greatest Combined Field 
Trial and Bench Winner 
in America. #& 2% 2% Jt 





AT STUD, - FEE, $50.00 
ADDRESS 


EDWARD A. BURDETT 


Padnor, Delaw7re Co... Pa 





CINCINNATUS’ PRIDE 





~—-- 


The Field Trial Winner 
DOMINO 


Ch. Antonio — Ruby’s Girl 
Stud Fee, $20 


“<- — 


Address 


ARTHUR STERN 
55 W. 50th Street. New York City 
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Finnigan Kennels, 


GREENE, N. Y. 


Importers and breeders of pointers, setters 
and bloodhounds, and FINNIGAN BLACK 
POINTERS 

Finnigan has been an expert shootin 
dog breaker for thirty years on Ruffec 
grouse, woodcock and quail. Break your 
dogornopay. Game preservein the Suuth. 
Reference, any sportsman’s journal in 
America. ; 


GEO. P. FINNIGAN, Prop. 














Imported English Setter 


ALBERT’S DUKE 


Sire: Terris, litter brother of Champion Barton Tory. 
Dam: Lady Vere. by Duke, from Lady Howard. 
Sire of Albert’s Miss, First and Special, L. K. A. of A. 
show 1901 and other prize winners. 
FEB, $25.00 


H. R. BARRY - - Rye, N. Y. 





O~D OD O~B. OD 003 003903903 OD 


Woodbine Kennels 


IMPORTERS and BREEDERS of 
Cocker Spaniels and 
English Setters 


Bench Show and Field Winners, including 
the Famous CINCINNATUS TRIXIE. 


Address, F. Jacobi, Newaygo, Mich. 


2]O0SO6S0S009S00S8920965 


oso 
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RIPSTONE 
(Rip Rap-Pearl’s Dot.) Fee $25. 4 
» « 
> LAD OF JINGO 
“ (Ch. Jingo-Dot’s Peari.) Fee $25. ‘ 
Fw. P. AUSTIN, Mansfield, Pe.é¢ 
besssenennnnanas aneeneennnnaanl 








HAROLD _SKIMPOLE 


Winner of fifteen places in the Field and on 
the Bench. Sire of Hal’s Hope, winner 1st in 
Ohio and 2d in Monongahela Derby; Hal’s Sur- 

rise, winner ist in Monongahela and 4th in Ohio 

trby; Hal’s Belle, winner 8d in Monongahela 
Derby. These are the first of Harold’s get to run 
in Field Trials. He is also sire of some high- 
class Bench Show dogs. 

Send stamp for his picture and pedigree. 


A. C. PETERSON 


Fee, $25 Homestead, Pa. 





AT STUD FEE $10.00 
RUSHAWAY DICK (sos«:) 
A son of the great field trial and bench show winner 
LAD OF RUSH «1 Topsy L. 


For pedigree, write 


C. F. PORTER, Flat Rock, Ind. 





AT STUD. FEE $35. 


The Phenomenal Jield Trial 
and Bench Show Winner 


LAD OF RUSH (22,883), 
Sire of well-known Field and Bench Winners and high- 
class shooting dogs. Pre-paid bitches returned free. 
Highly-bred Pointer and Setter puppies for sale at rea 
sonable prices. L. W. BLANKENBAKER, Proprietor. 


WEST END KENNELS, Cecilia, Ky. 





AT STUD——~> 


The Superb Bull Terrier 
Faultless 


FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


| GEORGE S. THO/PIAS, Hamilton, Mass. 








Plain Sam (.< s3s. 


The most successtul sire before the public, and 

a high-class bench and field trial winner. Sire of 

champions in the field and on the bench, and his 

e have been placed 22 times at field trials. 
edigree and picture on application. 


JNO. R. DANIELS, 44 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohie. 














e+ Champion Irish Setter Fred Elcho‘~ 


(Ch. Duke Elcho—Red Rose). 
IN STUD, 
Winner of Thirty Prizes. 


FEE $I5. 


Color, Form and Breeding Unsurpassed. 
Address, J. S. LACOCK, Allegheny, Pa. 
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MARIE’S SPORT.... 


Alas acombined Field Trial and Bench Show 
Winner, and as a sire of Bench Show and Field 
Trial Winners, the latter. including Sport’s 


‘Gath and Sport’s Destiny. 


No Better Bred Dog Offered for Stud Service 


Whelped May 29, 1894. Now in his prime. 
Stud Fee, $40, payable at time of service. 
Bitches not proving in whelp entitled to return 
service. Ship to DeLassus, Mo. For list of 
Field Trial and Bench Winnings, and further 
particulars, address 


«eH. B. LEDBETTER. Farmington, Mo. 








FIELD WINNING ENGLISH SETTERS 


Petrel’s Count (58933), by Champion Count Glad- 
stone [V—Rod’s Petrel and she by Roderigo—Gledstone’s 
Girl. Fee, $35.00. 

Count Danstone (46664), by Champion Count Glad- 
stone I1V—Dan's Lady, and the greatest winner of this 
breeding. Fee, $25.00. 

Tonto Mark (53417), by Champion Antonio—Oulda F, 
and she Gath’s Mark— Ruby’ sGirl. Fee, $15.00. 

Above are medium sized, richly marked, black, white 
and tan dogs that for lineage and individuality are 
second to none to-day, or ever before the public. Send 
for list of brood bitches and young stock by these and 
other noted winning sires. 


W. J, BAUGHN, B81DGEVILLE, inp. 








: Dogs of all kinds. Angora 
' Cats and Kittens. Fancy 
Cage Birds, such as Fine 

Singing Canaries, Gold 


PETS 


Finches, Mocking Birds, 
Cardinals, Thrushes, Black- 
birds, Talking Parrots. Gold 


THE Fish and Aquariums. Squir- 
rels, White Mice and White 
PEOPLE =::. 


CATALOGUE FOR THE ASKING. 
F. HOPE, 35 N. oth St., Phila., Pa. 


Utility Kennels ¥" 


Breeders of the best 
strains of 


ENGLISH SETTERS and POINTERS 


Young and trained stock for sale. Com- 
missions executed for those who do not 
care to trust their own judgment. 
Questions cheerfully answered. Write 
us. We also train Setters and Pointers 
for Field Trials and gentlemen's shoot- 
ing .companions. Perfect facilities. 
References furnished. 























WE ARE AGENTS FOR THE 


Backus [og Crates 


Weare the most extensive house in the 
country for KENNEL and POUL- 
TRY SUPPLIES. We have a full 
stock of Spratt’s, Dent’s, Glover’s and 
Johnson’s Dog Remedies. 
Old Grist Mill and Austin’s Dog and 
Puppy Cakes. 


Spratt’s, 


Send for Large illustrated*Catalogue, free. 
Address Dept. 3A. 


Excelsior Wire @ Poultry Supply Co. 
26 and 28 Vesey Street, New York 





Haberlein’s Amateur Trainer 


$1.00 Paper Cover. $1.50 Cloth Cover 


Address FIELD AND STREAM OFFIC< 
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THE MOTHER'S MISSION. 


1840. 


A great Emperor once asked one of 
his noble subjects whut would secure 
his country the first place among the 
nations of the earth. The nobleman’s 
grand reply was, “Good mothers,” 
Now, what constitutes a good mother ? 
The answer is conclusive: She who, 

1901. regarding the future welfare of her 
child, seeks every available means that may offer to promote a sound physical 
development, to the end that her offspring may not be deficient in any single 
faculty with which nature has endowed it. In infancy there is no period which 








is more likely to affect the future disposition of the c)ild than that of teething, 
producing as it does fretfulness, morosen¢ , which if not checked 
will manifest itself in after days. 

USE MRS. WINSLOW’S SOc VG SYRUP. 
































































drink COFFEE or worthless substitutes which by government analysis are shown to 
contain less than two per cent. nutrition? Scientist and physician will tel: you that 
Tea and Coffee are poisonous to the human system. 


Malt Creamlet Cocoa 


is a food-beverage containing the best food properties of t with 
Malt and the most nutritive elements of Wheat. All 1 | ocoa 
bean, (the quintessence of nutrition) which is largely , has 
been retained in MALT CREAMLET COCOA and n f you 
want to BE WELL and SLEEP WELL, drink MALT < It has 
more than go per cent. food value, is easily assimilated, tic can 


drink it with impunity. MAKES A DELICIOUS ICE! 


Full package (10 Cups ), mailed on r 
Ten packages (100 Cups), EXPRESS PAID to an a, 
on receipt of $1.00 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
PRESCRIBED BY PHYSICIANS FOR INSOMNIA # 1ON 
10 CENT PACKAC. = MAKES 10 CUF 


MALT CREAMLET CO., ;°s*!. 19 Liberty Street, New York 








———-_ 
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Olivina 
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Vineyard 


Proprietor 
Julius Paul Smith 


Vineyards and Cellars 
at Livermore, California 


WINES for PURITY and FLAVOR 
unsurpassed, fully equalling 
their foreign prototypes. 

RED DRY WINES—Claret, Malbec, 
Cabernet, Burgundy. 

WHITE DRY WINES— Riesling, 
Sauterne, Haut Sauterne, Chateau 
Yquem. 

SWEET WINES—+.it, 
Muscatel, Angelica, 
Madeira, Tokay. 


CHAMPAGNE 


Pride of (California 


Sherry, 
Malaga, 











Dry, Extra Dry and Brut 


The best sparkling wine made in 
America. Acknowledged by ex- 
perts to be equal in delicacy of 
flavor and natural sparkle to any 
imported. 

GRAPE BRANDIES from the Folle 
Blanche and Columbar Grape. 


To connoisseurs who judge by taste 
and not by label the Olivina 
Products commend themselves. 


—-TRY THEM 
You will always buy them 


For price lists and: particulars address 


Julius Paul Smith 
OLIVINA WINES 
Vaults: G5-G7 Duane Street 
New York 














Do You Smoke? 
GOOD CIGARS 





Then you will want 
to take a box of ¥ ¥ 


VON GULL 


with you on your 
cutting trip "” “¥ 


Made for Sportemen —by Sportamen 





$5.00 A HUNDRED 


the best for the money 


If you don’t like 


t If 
get y if 


end ’em back and 
you do like ’em 


Tell Your Friends about ’Em 





» e by the 
HETTER? BROTHERS CO. 
LO! ILLE, KY. 
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S n ethens System, 
Body, Brain and Nerves 








WAN ANI 


(MARIANI WINE) 


No other preparation has ever received so 
many voluntary testimonials from eminent 
} people as the world-famous Mariani Wine. 
Agreeable and lasting. 


} Before Meals APPETIZER 

} = After Meals DIGESTIVE 
At All Times TONIC 
d 

] 


Sold by all druggists. Refuse substitutes, 
Mariani & Co., 52 W. 15th St., New York, 
publish a handsome book of endorsements 
} of Emperors, Empress, Princes, 
} Archbishops and other distinguished per- 
' sonages. It is sent gratis and postpaid to 


all who write for it. 
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‘Just Out 
A Good Thing 








| 





‘| 








’s a question of quality, the 
H. & R. Single Gun is the acknowl- 
edged leader, and it embodies many 
desirable features of construction not 
found in others. Simplest “take 
down” gun made. rhere may be 
guns sold at a lower price, but— 





1 Catalog tells a ort our complete 


lir 





Harrington @ Richardson Arms Co. 
Dept. B., Worcester, Mass. 
Makers of H. QR. Revolvers 















. 
| The Ever Ready bt | 
| Fi4sn Lent WA 
Wis, | 
| Kh) fu 
y 
No. 30.—-Size, 64 in. Shy, 9856 te. whe, 50s. Cope. ,- 
Solid Oak. Cast Brass Hardware. Double 


Thick Glass. Golden Oak Finish. Price, $17.50 

A sportsman’s cabinet makes an ideal place for 

& sportsman’s entire outfit. Everything n ay be 

kept at the finger ends. You can set it in the 

best room in the house and it will be an orr ament 

in the roon, besides, you have your sport'ng out- 
fit in plain sight, yet under lock and key. 





+7 Camping Out: 


Well crated for shipment to all parts of the 
world. First «lass worxmansh 'p and «onstruction. 
We ma'e ‘abinets fron £17.50 to $48.00. 


Send stamp for catal-g and pric s Every Sportsman Needs One 
West End Furniture Co. Write for Folder J and Pric 


‘— r., tie ron ——— , American Electrical Novelty @ Mfg. Co. 
255 Centre St., New York 
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TO WIN THE 


Grand American Handicap 


SKILL 
REQUIRES? BEST OF MATERIALS 
NERVE 


Mr. H.C. Hirschy was possessed of all in winning G. A. H. for 1902 against a fiele of 
456 shooters. He used 


HAZARD SMOKELESS POWDER 


demonstrating its superiority,and maintaining its reputation as the trophy winner. Settle 
the question once and for all: use 


HAZARD SMOKELESS POWDER 


and thereby have the proper support for your skill and nerve. All inquiries will be cheer- 
fully answered. 


THE HAZARD POWDER CO. nev‘Scn Gi" 
ORIENTAL “=~ 
GUNPOWDER! 


Is not excelled by any other make. 
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or Leaded from neglect or otherwise? 

There is no longer any need of their 
remaining in that condition. FIFTY 
CENTS BUYS THE 


Ideal Gun Cleaner 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 


- 
i 


At the barrels of your gun Rusted 
i 


oe? 















er CE Fe 



















FALCON ‘BUCKINI 4 


CG 

: ” . ” 
“Wing Shot” ~~ “Oriental Smokeless” + 
itl - 
Western Sporting is now generally considered 
“Wild Fowl a the best Smokeless Powder 
*“ Palcon Ducking that has ever been offered 3 


Are popular brandseverywhere. {0 Sportsmen. 



















The most durable and effective BRASS 
WIRE GUN CLEANER ever made. It will 
positively remove from the inside of the bar- 
rels any Rust, Lead or foreign substance, 
and does it without leaving a scratch or 
mark, Any gauge and only FIFTY CENTS. 
Sold by all dealers or sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 

























Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells 






loaded with it; both Black and Smokeless. 
arn AS CONG ORIENTAL, POWDER MILLS, cincinnati, obi 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally, a 
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HIRSCHY SPENCEI HEIKES 





ore L. C. SMITH 


New Automatic Ejector 





Won All Three at the 
Grand American Handicap 


WE MAKE GUNS RANGING IN PRICE from $37.00 to $740.00. We use Da- 
mascus, Crown Steel, Nitro Steel, Krupp Steel and Whitworth Fluid Steel Barrels. The 
only gun in the world guaranteed to shoot any NITRO POWDER made and not get 


loose. 


You can’t shoot them LOOSE, and you can’t shoot them OUT 


Cauigueto LLunter Arms Company ‘"n’¥." 
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Result of a Single Shot trom a .303 SAVAGE Expanding Bullet. 
We are adding a series of new buildings to our plant, the main 
one, which will be 300 ft. long and four stories high, will more than 
double our present output. The above is necessary on account of 
tha ineranaed demand for SAVAGE Rifles. 





Keep up with the Times 


Do not buy a rifle until you have examined into 
the merits of the 


SAVAGE 


which is the Twentieth Century Arm. 

Only hammeriess, repeating rifle in the world. 
Absolutely sate, strongest shooter, flAattest 
trajectory, also neatest and most effective rifle 
manufactured. 


Highest Development of Sporting Rifles. 


Constructed to shoot six different cartridges, 
or may be used as asingle shot without theslight- 
est change in the mechanism. 

Adapted for Large and Small Game, 

.303 and 30-30 caliber. Every rifle thoroughly 
guaranteed. Awarded Grand Gold Medal at Paris 
in competition with all other styles of repeating 
rifles. Write for new illustrated catalogue No. 18, 


Savage Arms Company, Utica, N. Y., U.S.A. 


BAKER & HAMILTON, San Francisco and 
Sacramento, Cal., - Pacific Coast Agents. 





SPORT MEN 
PEMUIES 














Marlin 


THIS TRIP 


100 YDS. TRAJECTORY 200 YDS. TRAJECTORY 
Height at 50 yards Height at 100 yards 
1.23 inches 5.92 inches 


300 YARDS TRAJECTORY 
Height at 150 yards 
16.38 inches 
The Up-to-date arm in high power repeaters 
is the 32-40 Marlin with Smokeless Steel 
Barrel using 32-40 High Pressure Car- 
tridges. This Cartridge has a ve- 
locity of over 2,000 feet per 
second with consequent 
flat trajectory and 
great killing 
power. 















can use 
the ordinary 
32-40 Biack pow- 
der cartridge with 1400 
feet per second velocity, in 
the same rifle when you wish, as 
the regular twist of one turn in sixteen 
inches is used in rifling. 

120 Page Catalog, 300 Illustrations, cover in 
nine colors, mailed for 3 stamps 








THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 








This Space is Reserved for 


D. M. Lefever 
Sons @ Co. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Makers of 


FINEST GRADE 
DOUBLE GUNS 


Incorporating New and 
Valuable Improvements 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
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WHEN YOU REALIZE 


that we own our own open-hearth steel turnaces, make 


o n Steel, then the Billets, then the Rods, then 

the Wire, and then Galvanize it in our own pans: 
THEN YOU CAN PLAINLY SEE 

how we ean furnish so much better fencing at about 


the same price that you have to pay for other kinds. 
If we could use common wire in PAGE FENCES, we 
could save $500 a day just on the wire. All styles of 
PAGE FENCES are made of PAGE-WIRE. Our 
catalog reads like astory. It is free. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. 
Box 390, Adrian, Michigan : 








KING FOLDING: CANVAS-BOATCC STILL HUNTING SHOE 


+ KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
















Tet be pognd 0¢ ons ‘alo The Shoe illustrated by has DC ne dt 
Ie Talos. 1 a E 
s * b SO ENGI AVIN A) BQTTOM—two thickness the 1f 
"RIBBED LONGITUDINALLY ie ri 
| AND DIAGONALLY...” Y injuri 


[LAST A LIFETIME. 


the same ae ‘ 
—B.2% 
Above Style, 
Knee length, - 
Here is what one man says of them. 

Mr. F rank S. Hyatt, Vice-President New Y 
ch ange Bank. S. W. Cor. Chambers and W. Bro 
The still f vot is the best ever pr 
farasl can le ere waterproof ant 
Even my i n Ashland, r i he t 
never seen anything ‘so good Yours tr F.5S LY ATT. 


E. A. BUCK & CO., - - = * Bangor, Maine 

















A mere description cannot do justice to these Moccasins, 
See them, order a sample pair by mail, if not more than 
pleased return them and your money will be refunded. 


Hunting Moccasins 


“A” quality,genuine Moose Hide, Men’s,- - $2.75 
“ “ “ “* Ladies’ and Boys’ 2.25 


Ghe Real Oil q House Moccasins 


: These are low cut, handsome and prac- 
for Guns and Bikes tical, genuine Moose hide, once seen and 


y wi Il not gum, used, you will prefer them to ry et 

rea + cameedin all Men's $2.75; dies’ and Boys’ 25. 

\ ) ele Oo * . 

ra = t cleans and polishes, Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
“ve nts ust ‘tal surface in 

imate and any B pi Rag METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 

2 rhuntor ride. Free Sample Write for our illustrated circular and 

nt for two-cent stamp to pay the post. price list of hand-made hunting 

G, W. COLE CO., Washington Life B N shoes and moccasins of every de- 

achingten Life Ballding, K. ¥.City, scription. Mention Field and Stream, 
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The “Old Reliable” PARKER GUN 


— Made on Honor. —— 








Has stood the test of 
Over 35 years. 


Is noted for its simplicity of construction, 
beauty of proportion, excellence of workman- 
ship, faultless balance and HARD 
SHOOTING QUALITIES. 


Experience and ability have placed the Parker Gun in an 
enviable and well deserved position as THE BEST GUN in the 


world. Made by the oldest shotgun manufacturersin America, Over 109,000 of 
these guns in use. 
Send for Catalogue. 


No. 32 Warren Street. s iden Gonn. 
3s'Warren street. PARKER BROS., Meri ’ 








Every Sportsman 
needs 





A Kenwood 
Sleeping Bag 


Can be rolled up into a small space. Made 
to stand rough usage. Isa perfect bed. Ab- 
solutely keeps out moisture. Let us send you 
sample of materials and price and prove to you 
how superior A KENWOOD BAG is to 
blankets or any other SLEEPING BAG. 
Write for booklet A, giving description and 
price of storm hoods, hunting capes, etc. 


Mention Field 2 Stream 


She KENWOOD MILLS 
Albany, New York 








“ 
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H EF 
== GAS ENGINE Co 


” Geaebieamntennes vans weieeemnan tome, THE VIKING FOLDING _— BOAT 


never requires caulking, weighs 85 lbs. Easiest 


~ SLOWED TO IMF. 1M PER-HR == == 

















‘Get There’ Safety handled. Safestin rapids. 
Steel Duck Foat. Ideal boat tor sportsmen. 
Comp'ete $20 up. W.H. MULLINS, 


Catalogue FREK, 





Depot-st., Salem,Ohio, 





The Maine Sportsman 








: PATENTED 
Zntirely free for SX MONTHS. Used for Hunting, Fishing, Pleasure and as Yacht 
Tenders. Absolutely as strong and safe as a wooden 
Send for sample to boat. Quickly set up and taken down. Folds into a 


small package. Has improvements not on any other 


HERBERT W. ROWE, mafe of Canvas Boat. Our Catalogue with full de- 


scription and testimonials free. 


2 Journal Building, BANGOR, MAINE, Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., Box S80, Muncie, Ind. 


Do you want to earn money? SESSesseseee 
Ask your men friends who hunt 
and fish to subscribe for FIELD I h O t 

AND SREAM. Get five new subscribers, keep e n - 


$1.25 for your work. Get ten new subscribers and 
keep $3.00. Get twenty-five new subscribers and 

An amateur’s pleasure yacht. 
A motor that runs. 


you will earn $8.75. Send for sample copies. 
Simple, reliable, always ready. 


FIELD and STREAM, 35 West 21st St., N.Y, 
Steam Yachts. Marine Machinery. 


Send 10 cent stamp for catalogue. 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. and} 
CHAS. L. SEABURY COMPANY ; ©nselidated 


10 Dock St., Morris Heights, New York City 
























~ MORRIS CANVAS CANOES | 
Unequalied in Strength Beautiful in Pinish 





Send for Circular of Special Indian Model 


* 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 











B. N. MORRIS, Veazie. Me. FF SFTIFITTS 
OSCOOD PORTABLESDATCO Lim 05.000 PORTARLE CWRVAS Bout 
BATTLE CREEK Mica. 82S A ic DURABLE PALMER BROS. 
= PA LM E Cos Cob, Conn. 
; Gasoline 
motorsfor 
working 
and pleas- 


ure boats, 
1%to2%h.p 
” Made for 30 years, oldest and best. Tt a ; 


the thing for trout fishing. The best fishing | Send for 
is where there are no boats. Catalog. 











NEW GOODS FOR 1902 


This cut shows our camp bed which was selected by the United 
States Authorities over 27 samples of cots, and is now the Standard 
Army Cot for the United States Government. 

We manufacture many new goods this year. Folding Camp 
Beds, Cots, Chairs in great variety, Tables, Stools, Stretchers, port- 
able Folding Bath Tubs, ete. 

We shall be glad to forward an interesting free catalog on appli- 
cation. We sell our product through dealers. 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MANUFACTURING CO. - Racine, Wis., U.S.A 


JUST OUT! AMERICAN FOOD AND GAME FISHES 
s An invaluable work. See page 1ga. Price, $4.co net 
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ecastCm 
Portable | { Primus mie sin 


burning stoveever made. Better this year 
than ever before! No smoke, no odor. 
Burns any kind of kerosene oil. Nothing 
like it for boating or outing. 


CHEAP * COMPACT * SAFE 
— 


an 


Houses 


nt 
terres 


hs 








tiunters’ Cabins, Children’s Play 
Houses, Summer Cottages, Automo- 


bile Houses, Golf Link Houses. 


MERSHON & MORLEY 


Saginaw, Mich. 






No. 103 STove. 

THE TYPE USED by NANSEN the EXPLORER. 
Always ready for use. Made in all sizes 
and shapes. Send for new Booklet. 

THE PRIMUS CO., 512 W. 36th St., New York 
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ON 
TRIAL 
FREE 


Shakespeare 
Reels and Baits. 


I want every enthusiastic fisherman, whether 
amateur, beginner or professional, to have a per- 
sonal knowledge of the fine points of the Shake- 
speare Reels und the marvelous catching qualities 
of the Shakespeare Baits—and to do this I propose 
to send toevery man or woman who fishes for the 
real sport there isin it, one of my reels and baits 
for free trial on their next fishing trip. Write to- 
day to Wm. Shakespeare, Jr.,157 Shakespeare Bidg. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. The Shakespeare Reel is espec- 
ially designed for accurate and long distance cast- 
inz, and it is without doubt the best reel in the 
world, an you will say so when you see it. The 
Shakespeare Baits are really marvelous. With 
them the fisherman is sure of a good catch no mat 
ter where the fish are in the lake or stream. If 
they are in deep water. if they are in shallow water 
or if they are hidden in the lily pads or moss Wm. 
Shakespeare. Jr., makes the baits that make them 
Strike. My fishing tackle is forsale by all first-class 
deaiers but I want you to see these reels and baits 
and try them for yourself, and I will send them to 
you direct. express prepaid. for a free trial on your 
hext fishing trip. | offer every month 8500in cash and 
dianond prizes for longest casts made with it 
this season and 8100 in prizes for the biggest 

caught this year, Write to-day for particulars. 








of h‘ghest quality 
at low prices........ 







Trout or Bass 







Flies, dozen . andr ge fi 
Snelled Hooks, dozen, .20 
Pe «4 «6. 6 6 ae 


Above are good reliable goods. 







Send 6 cents for catalogue 


Clark, Horrocks @ Co. 
Utica, N. Y. 
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THE BUCK-TAIL 
CATCHES ’EM. 











The Worden Buck-Tail 
is just what we fish have been looking 
for. It’s so “‘ catchy.”’ 


You can catch more and bigger bass, 
pike and pickerel »vitha Worden Buck- 
Tail than with avy other bai, live or 
artificial. 

Send for our Illustrated Booklet, 
** Points on Angling,’’ together with 
sample of our new hand-made, nickel- 
plated Hook. These hooks won’t 
rust, and you can’t break’em. <A pos- 
tal will bring both to you FREE. 








The Specialty Manufacturing Co, 
THE nme Geeare co. 
Box 762-C. GOSHEN, IND. 








a 


1S ALWAYS G00D 
When good tackle is used 
OUR $10 OUTFIT 


is worth having. 


ROD— Split Bamboo—6 oz. 
German Silver trim- 
ming, length 91 ft. 
REEL—A genuine Vom 
Hoff Multiplying. 
LINE—50 yds oil finish— 
extra quality—Trout. 
FLIES—1 doz. assorted 
Trout with Gut helper. 
LEADERS—\ doz. Gut. 
This outfit cannot be 
yurchased elsewhere for 
ess than $15.00, but toin- 
troduce our goods we will 
offer the above outfit for 
ae for a few weeks. 

e handle everything in 
Sporting Goods. 


Write for catalogue 



































10 Park Place 
NEW YORK 


Telephone 
5066 Cortiandt 








SMALL PROFITS 


QUICK 
SALES 


FOR TRIAL 
SEND US 


1 5cts for an assorted sample dozen quality 
° A Trout Flies. Regular Price, 24c. 





30 for an assorted sample dozen quality 
¢ BTrout Flies. Regular Price, 60c. 

6 for an assorted sample dozen quality 
¢ C Trout Flies. Regular Price, 84c. 


60cts for an assorted sample dozen BASS 
® Flies. Regular Price, 84c. 
Fly rods, 10 feet, 6 ounces, 
Bait rods, 9 feet, 8 ounces, Cc 
With cork grip. = 
Try our new braided silk, enameled, water- 
proof METAL CENTER LINE. Size No. s, 4%c. 


per yard; size No. 4, 5%c. per yard. Put up in 
10-yard lengths connected. 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 523 Broadway, New York 


TACKLE Catalog free on application 














Will tell you that his chances are 

about one in a hundred against a 

K reel. He will know 

hen he strikes a line from a 

Meek, it’s smooth sensitive 

Action and irresistible power are convin- 

cing. He knows the reel that’s winding 

him in, and though certain of defeat, makes 

a game fight. The man behind the reel 
gets the full measure of sport. 


The Meek Reel 


is the finest produced in the world; Spiral 
gear, Anti-friction bearings, 
Tempered pivots and Studs, Rigid 
Frame, area few good features. To get 
Meek quality you must get a Meek reel. 
Reels for all angling frown Trout to 

Tuna. Write for catalog M.° 

B. F. MEEK & SONS, 

Louisville, Ky, 
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“Che Bristol” 


THE “ BRISTOL” Steel FISHING 

20D is thé rod for YOU — for. it 
IS THE MOST RELIABLE ROD IN THE 
WHOLE CATEGORY. It is daintily made, 
strong, powerful, resilient ; and is approved by 
all fishermen who have had the pleasure m vom- 
paring it, in actual practice, with any other, 
The modern ** BRISTOL” is a perfect imple- 
ment for the sportsman, and is without a single 
fault. Made in every conceivable style of grip, 
and in any desired weight, there is a ‘“* BRIS- 
TOI 2” for every fisherman on earth. Send for 
our NEW 1902 CATALOGUE: It’s free for the asking. SEND FOR IT; 
and please ask for Catalogue No. 6 , that you may get ‘‘all that’s coming to 
you.’’ Our address is — 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn. yA 


The Kent Double Spinner 
Artificial Minnow 


Send for circular. 
Liberal Discount to 
Dealers. Sample sent, 
post-paid, upon receipt 
of 50 cents. 

F. A. PARDEE & CO. 
Kent, Ohio 



































With multiplying Reels. You 
will have none with ours. No 
gear wheels to get out of or- 
der; winds the line as fast as 
a multiplier; only two parts 
—the frame and the*‘Feather- 
light’ spool. 

Other useful articles we 
make are the 
“HARRIMAC” FOLDING LANDING NET 
and the “*‘RABBETH” DRAG FOR REELS 


Tarpon and Tuna Fishermen will be interested in this 
*“Rabbeth Drag’’ and should send for circular. 


A.F.Meisselbach & Bro. 19 Prospect S*..Newark,N.J. “The Automatic Reel did it.” 


o emanein ae Caught by H. H. Fser, St. Johns, N. A Ka 

ALL DEALERS 8ELL OUR * when fish is 
No slack lime—?ocked the 
little finger instantly releases spring which 
winds the line automatically. Thisc 

tinual pull prevents fish from dislodg- 
ing hook from his mouth. When 








0 
be aie free-running 
for casting. 


Prizes 


For particulars ask | 4a 
any sporting goods “ Little 
dealer, or send di- om 
rect,for“Booklet 1.” °Stt» 


Yawman é Erbe Mig. Co., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


FISH. 


Its life-like movements in the wa- 
ter attracts game fish of all kinds. 
Specially good for large and small 


mouth Black Bass. Animated and irrestible. 


The “HOLZWARTH” Minnow 


is a beautifully made and durable artificial bait that 

will catch mure fish than live bait. Superior to all 

others. Try one and you’l throw away your minnow 

bucket. By — post-paid, $1.00, 
Write For Cats cave E 


J.C. HOLZWARTH, ALLIANCE, O. 
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THE HAWKEYE 


Refrigerator Basket 


IDEAL FOR ALL OUTINGS 





Lined with zinc, hair, felt and asbestos. Air-tight and dust-proof. 
A small quantity of ice keeps contents deliciously cool and 


sweet throughout the warmest Summer day. Light. compact and 


durable. 


Your money back if not pleased after ten days’ trial. 


No. 1, size 18x10x8 inches deep, price, $3.25 
No. 2, size 20x13 x10 3.50 


Ask your dealer for it, or will send C. O. D. subject to in- 


spection. 
BURLINGTON REFRIGERATOR BASKET Co. 








Write to-day for booklet giving full description. 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 














Co Lovers of Crout and 
Black Bass Fly Fishing 


Send 3 cents in stamps for colored plate 
of 88 trout and black bass flies in their 
beautiful natural colors, also my 100 
page catalogue of fine fishing tackle. 


JAMES F. MARSTERS 
Manufacturer of Fine Fishing Tackle 


55 Court Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








A 
Divine 
Rod 
is unsurpassed for 


BEAUTY, DURABILITY and STRENGTH 
Hand Made from 
SELECTED STOCK 


You can always rely on 


A Divine Rod They Stand the Test 


Write for Catalogue 


FRED. D. DIVINE CO., 76 State St, UTICA, N.Y. 














Fisherman 


Ft. SHOULD OWN A- 


HAND Y 
FISH 
KNIFE 


Made of best cutlery steel, stiff and 
keen ; rosewood handle, with German sil- 
ver inlay engraved; brass 
thumb support, needed in MX sre 
cutting through the back- — ~% , 
bone; sheath for protecting cut-\ 
ting edge. Just the thing for your \ 
basket, for sealing and euiting \ 








out 
i} Price, Postpaid, 85 cts. 

}  Yotir name on German silver 

) inlay on reverse side if desired, 2 cts. 
y extra. We have other things which 
may interest you. Send for folder C. 


Marble Safety Axe Co. 
, Gladstone, Mich., U.S. A. 





wy 


Compass - Bracket 
E 1@5 - 180 


aE <— 








Tie Labrador Company offer for 

rent during the present season 
the Angling for Trout and Salmon 
in the following rivers on the north 
Shore of the St. Lawrence, east of 
Quebec: 


Name of River No.of Probable 


Rods No. Salmon 


Birch 1 40 
Manitou 1 25 
Sheldrake or Sawbill 1 40 
Thunder River (Trout only) 1 

Magpie 1 60 
St. Johns Lower Pools 5 300 
Bear or Victor 1 30 
Corneille 2 100 
Pishteebee 1 50 
Minacoughan Quettashoo 1 50 
Little Watischoo 2 60 
Napissipi 1 25-40 
Agwanis 2 « 
Mingan 2 200 


NOTE.—Little WATISCHOO, PISHTEEBEE 
and MANITOU are excellent trout rivers, unlimited 
quantities, and of large size. 


These rivers can be reached by first-class steam- 
er sailing weekly from Quebec, in from thirty to 
sixty hours. 


Further particulars on application to the 


LABRADOR COMPANY 
4 Union Building, Montreal, P. Q. 
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BAXTER OUTFITS 


CR 


CAMP .BOAT. TENT ORWHOUSE 


SEM athe [D CATALOGUE K. ] 
w. © Bax FRANKFORT, HY 





4 Attention, Fishermen! } 


d If you wish to make a record as a fisherman you & 
should have a copy of ‘‘ Practical Pointers for 
@ Anglers.’’ A complete treatise on an; lin Ittells § 

all about Boats, Rods, Rod Holders, Recla, Lines, 
Hooks, Baits, Weather Conditions, etc.,ete. This beek 
| will be sent to any address in U. S. or Can “oy 
rite your 














For Your Dens ” 
” or Cosy Corners 


THE TIGHT SHELL, In Water Color, Artist's Proof, ¢5.00. 
TRYING FOR A DOUBLE, {3 on “in piock and White, ¢2 20 
THE TIGHT SHELL, Im Biack and White, $2.50, 
STOPPING AN INCOMER, Water Color (Mallards), #1.50, 
LOST OPPORTUNITY, Water Color ( Blue Bills), 1.50, 


A SIDE SHOT. bs ow Color (Canvasbacks Over Decoys), 


HIAWATHA, Water Color, Panel 16x50, Life of Hiawatha, #3.00 
Sent on receipt of price by 

















n receipt of 10 cents in coin or stamps. 
] “Stress Pisin sem, Pubitsner, Raston, Pa. [| | C. A. ZIMMERMAN, St. Paul, Minnesota 
MICE PS IP PEELED OE Ss LED pa 
onitimaiiiheseneine 
Principles 


All New 
THE 


** Dowagiac’”’ 


No twisted lines. 
no other bait w.ll attract bass so far. 


Don’t put it off until tomorrow—Write Today. 










Perfect Surface 


You are losing fish and pleasure unless you use thi: new bass killer. 
Aiways right side up. insuring perfect hook presentment: 


An illustrated circular concerning baits and black bass in return for your address. 


JAMES HEDDON @ SON- 
DOWAGIAC, 


Nearly Every 
Strike a Kill 


Casting Bait 


No revo!ving parts. 
casts easiest, reels | eautifully ; 





Makers 
MICHIGAN 











BOOKS FOR THE ANGLER 


The Game Fishes of the West 

A practical angling treatise, fully illustrated. The essays 
have been written by the most prominent angling authors in 
America and this edition is essentially a text-book for anglers 
and lovers of natural history. 25 cents per copy, postpaid. 


The Tarpon, or ‘‘ Silver Hing’’ 

By Col F S. Pinckney (‘‘Ben Bent"), A thoroughly ex- 
haustive and practical angling work on this king of salt- 
water fishes, with notes by W. H. Wood, the pioneer of tarron 
fishing Handsomely bound in cloth, with gold and silver- 
mounted cover, with a large and correct map of the State of 
Florida Price, 0 cents, postpaid 


The Fishes of North America 
By Wm C Harris The most elaborate, exhaustive and 
beautifully made book on the life history of fishes ever pub- 


Address, WM. C. HARRIS, Westchester, New York © 


lished. Forty plates (12x18 inches each) in colors PAINTED 


FROM LIFE. Send for descriptive booklet 
The Angler’s Score Book 


Contains blank forms (with stubs) for registry of fish 
caught: their species, size, weight, baits used, waters fished in 
with conditions of wind, water and weather. Pockec size, in 
limp cloth, 10 cents postpaid 


Portraits of Fishes 

These portraits (7x11 inches each) have heen printed 
much care, and will be of interest and value to anglers 
will mail the envire set of 19 for $1; single copies, iC cents 

The list comprises the following plates. The Lin: 
Whiteish, Bonito, Red Snapper. Lake Lawyer Cha 
Lake Herring or Cisco, Tarron, White Perch, Weakf 
fish. Sea Bass Salt Water Trout. Sheepshead, Spani 
Bream, Blackfish, Sand Flounder 





Brook TROUT Fry AND Fj 


WE HAVE FOR SALE in their 
season Brook Trout Eggs and 
Young Fry, also yearlings and 
half-pound trout for stocking 
streams and ponds. We have 
been unable to fill all our orders 
for yearlings this season, but 
having now increased our facilities 
We expect to be able to furnish 
yearlings in quantities to suit 
customers. 


Address 


J. W. HOXIE @ CO., - - Carolina, Washin¢ 





WE GUARAZ 
to be best q 
properly pac; 
tee safe deli, 
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‘Field and Stream Readers 


HAVE MISSED A REAL TREAT IF THEY HAVE NOT SEEN 
OR HEARD OF OUR LARGE AND VARIED LINE OF 


OLD HICHORY 
FURNITURE 


ALL HAND MADE, COMFORTABLE, 
DURABLE AND ARTISTIC 














Our goods have become famous and in great demand. 
We are complete furnishers to Golf Clubs, Field and 
Country Clubs, Summer Cottages, Dens, Studios, Lawns, 
etc. We build Log Cabins and furnish them complete. 
Our Catalogue will certainly interest you. Send for it. 


THE OLD HICKORY 
CHAIR CO. 


453 South Cherry St. MARTINSVILLE, IND. - 

No. 32. ANDREW JACKSON CHAIR. 
Price $2.75 (two for $5), freight prepaid 
east of the Mississippi. 











“NOTHING SO RARE AS RESTING ON AIR” 





eumatic Mattresses 


or Campers, Miners, Engineers, Prospectors, Yachtsmen and Canoeists 
Moisture Proof. Adapted to Any Climate 


vood night’s rest more needed and a luxurious bed more appreciated than after a hard 
tortramp? The introduction of our ‘ Recreation’ Camp Mattress enables the sportsman, 
on the tramp, to enjoy the luxury of a bed superior to any hair mattress and spring. 
9 pounds and when rolled up makes a bundle no larger than a traveling blanket. When 
kes you, you are not obliged to hunt around for a dry, smooth spot; simply unroll and 
nattress (the work of only a few minutes) and you have a bed unrivalled for comfort. 


ith strong duck, which protects the air sack from injury, and with ordinary care will 


e S and mention “ Field and Stream "’ when you write. 


ATIC MATTRESS & CUSHION CO., 2507437. nP0anwAY 


Or of all First-class Sporting Goods Dealers, 
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wt & The Ideal Bed ~ 








“PERFECTION” 


} AIR MATTRESSES AND CUSHIONS 


b 


6446646464664 4664666646 





STYLE 61—CAMP MATTRESS WITH PILLOW ATTACHED 
(ALSO SHOWING MATTRESS DEFLATED) 


CAMP MATTRESSES 


For sportsmen, hunting and fishing, miners, engineers, prospectors, etc. It 
weighs only from ten to twelve pounds, and when deflated can be carried in 
a grip or bag. May be laid on the ground and no moisture can penetrate it. 


ADAPTED FOR ANY CLIMATE AND WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 


These Mattresses are also adapted for use on the YACHT and at 
HOME. Made of strong cotton duck, coated with pure rubber compound 
vulcanized ; very durable and entirely odorless. Removable covers of brown 
duck (for camp) or fancy tickings. 


ga== —— 





In Camp or at Home 
| : 














STYLE 40—SHIP OR YACHT MATTRESS WITH LIFE-LINE ATTACHED 
AIR CUSHIONS made to fit any size or shape of seat. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


MECHANICAL FABRIC CO. . 


MANUFACTURERS ssn PROVIDENCE 


b i? 


p , 
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Campers’ Outfits 


Do You Hnow 


ABERCROMBIE @© FITCH wéwvon 





Everything to Make the Camper Comfortable and Happy 


We can advise you where and how to go. 

have had twenty vears’ experience in camping out. 

can furnish you with complete outfits. 

are practically campers and have personally tested all our goods. 
puarantee everything we make to be the very best procurable. 


WE MANUFACTURE 


leeping Bags, Packs and Pack Harness, Clothing and Provision Bags, 
olding Buckets, Tump Lines, Pneumatic Beds and Cushions, Canvas 
ns, Camp Furniture, Folding Stoves, Bakers, Clothing, Moccasins, 
Cooking Outfits, Aluminum Lanterns, and Everything Else Used 
per. 

Write for Catalogue ‘ S”’ 


crombie @ Fitch sew vor: 
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Perfection in 


Photography 








Hé¢s been secured by the use of the Al-Vista Camera. It produ¢ 
entire panoramic view—from the limit of vision on the left tc 
treme point onthe right. The Al-Vista Camera is compact: eats, 
sure inaction. Itis sold on its merits: we demonstrate this ** 
you oneON EASY PAYMENTS. Askus fora catalogue: selectt 
you wish, fill up the blank we shallsend you, and references b 
factory we will at once send youa camera—pay weekly or 

sums to suit your purse. ihe camera is no longer a luxury: °, 

of modern progress make a good camera a necessity; we ma‘ / 

you to get the best. 


MULTISCOPE & FILM CO., 24.2%, 
ARNOLD.N.Y, “a, 


- 
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Perfect Pictures 


of your pets, can easily be 
secured witha. 


Century Camera 


10 Different Models, rang ng from $9.00 to 
+90.00—  onstituting the finest line ever offered. 
Ths is a broad statement b t warranted by 
fa-ts. Our Catalogue gives the fa ts. Can be 
obtained from your dealer, free, or by na'l 


Century Camera Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 











Automobile Bicycle 


Carries You 60 to 75 Miles for 10 Cents 


Simple— Anyone can run them with safety. 

Practical— Built for service, not a toy. 

Speed—As much as you want up to 40 miles per 
hour. 


ASK YOUR BICYCLE DEALER or write for catalog. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


WISCONSIN WHEEL WORKS 


No. 20 Lewis Street RACINE, WIS. 


















A Convertible Lens. A Wide Angle Lens. 





tigmats are better than others, 
er than the VERASTIGMaT. 

sk you to believe it because we 
d thank you to test t'e VERAS- 
w side with ali others before 


VERASTIGMAT BOOKLET 


TICAL CO. OF NEW YORK 
SKILL, N. J. 



















Tennis Rackets 


and Golf C 


=——A REZ = 


lubs 


Perfectly Balanced 
Up-to-Date in Model 





Carefully Selected 
Finely Finished 





A Trial will Convince 
You of These Qualities 





Complete Lines of TENNIS and GOLF Supplic 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CA‘1‘ALOGUE — MAILED FRLII: 





THE BRIDGEPORT GUN 
IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


813-317 BROADWAY. NEW YORE 
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HIGH GRADE 
GASOLENE 
YACHTS AND 


MODERN UP-TO-DATE 


GASOLENE 
ENGINES 






















WE BUILD 


Gasolene Engines from 2} to 100 
horse power, of both two and four 
evele type. 


WE BUILD 
Self-Startinge Engines in large sizes, 


‘““Make and Break” or ‘Jump 
Spark ” controllable ignitors. 





Solid or reversible wheels. 
Air Pump on Engines. 














ee : 
es 


































WE BUILD 


Yachts and Launches, 
Gasolene or Electric. 
High-Speed and Succes’ 
Launches to refer you tc 
show you. 


Steam. 


Steel (non-sinkable) or . 
Construction. 

Are prepared to Guar: 
Speed. 

SEND 10 CENTS FOR , 


i 








Michigan Yacht @ Power Co. 


(CONSOLIDATED) 


1556 Jefferson Avenue 









Sintz Gas Fj 


Detroit, Mi, 
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“Wolverine” Gasoline Marine Engines 


TWO AND FOURZCYCLE 


Simple, Compact, Powerful, Economical and Reliable 
Under Perfect Control and as Flexible as Steam 
The only SELF-STARTING and REVERSING gasoline marine engine, on the market. 


Engines from 
TWOto TWENTY- 
FOUR Brake H.P., 
in stock for im- 
mediate delivery. 


PERFECTLY 
BALANCED and 
free from Vibra- 
tion, 


No disagreeable 
noise from the En- 
gine or Exhaust. 


18 B.H.P. Self-starting and Reversing “ Wolverine" Engine 


THREE CYLINDER, PERFECTLY BALANCED, FOUR-CYCLE MARINE EN- 
GINES, FROM 27 TO 85 BRAKE H.P., WITH FUEL CONSUMPTION GUARANTEED 
NOT TO EXCEED ONE-TENTH OF ONE GALLON OF COMMON STOVE GASO- 
LINE PER HOUR PER ACTUAL HORSE POWER. 


Single and 
Twin Screw 
High-speed 
Launches. 
HUNTING 
and FISHING 


38 foot Half Cabin Cruising Launch. 12H.P. Engine 


= Moror Works, Barre, Vt., February 4th, 1902. 
The 38 foot Launch, “‘ Blanche” is called one of the handsomest boats of her size on 
The fittings and the fin‘sh are more than your contract calls for. 
e cylinder ‘ Wolver.ne’’ Engine is all right. The offensive vibration of nearly all boats is 
ed by the balanced crank shaft on this type of engine. 
are in need of a gasoline engine or complete boat w'll be benefited bv the merit of your 
methods of do‘ng business. Respectfully, N. D. PHE.ps. 


iful illustrated and descriptive catalogue, free upon application to 


ine Motor Works 0° °3re7s, rics 190 Se: Front s« 
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The 


WING 
PIANO 





Save from $100 to $200 A Wing style. 21 other styles to select from. 


We make the WING PIANO and sell it 
ourselves. It goes direct from our factory 
to your home. We do not employ any 
agents or salesmen. When you buy the 
WING PIANO you pay the actual cost of 
construction and our small wholesale profit. 
This profit is small, because we sell thou- 
sands of pianos yearly. Most retail stores 
sell no more than twelve to twenty pianos 
yearly, and must charge from $100 to $200 
profit on each. You can calculate this 
yourself. 


It is Easy to Deal With Us 


Our many styles give a greater variety 
of pianos to select from than is found in 
any retail store. The large lithographs in 
our catalogue show you these styles in the 
different woods, making it easy for you to 
select. ‘Dur correspondence department 
answers any questions you may ask and 
gives all information promptly. You will 
find it more convenient as well as more 
economical to buy a piano from us than 
to buy from your local dealer. We sell on 
easy payments, and take old instruments 
in exchange. 


THE 


Instrumental Attachment 


imitates perfectly the tones of the mando- 
lin, guitar, harp, zither and banjo. Music 
written for these instruments, with and 
without piano accompaniment, can be 
played just as perfectly by a single player 
on the piano as though rendered by a par- 
lor orchestra. The original instrumental 
attachment has been patented by us and it 
cannot be had in any other piano, although 
there are several imitations of it. 





‘Sent on Trial. We Pay Freight 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 


We will send any WING PIANO to any 
part of the United States on trial. We pay 
freight in advance and do not ask for any 
advance payment or deposit. If the piano 
is not satisfactory after twenty days’ trial 
in your home we take it back entirely at our 
expense. YOu pay us nothing unless you 
keep the piano. There is absolutely no 
risk or expense to you. 

SPECIAL FEATURES.—Built-up wrest- 
plank construction, dove-tailed top and bot- 
tom frame case construction, full length, extra 
heavy metal plate, metal depression-bar, 
metal key-bed support, improved noiseless 
direct-motion pedal action, noiseless twisting 
hammer shank, imported wrought-irontuning- 
pins, copper-covered bass strings, improved 
practice attachment, full-length duet music- 
desk, instrumental attachment. 


In Thirty-three Years 
Over 31,000 Pianos 


We refer to over 31,000 satisfied pur- 
chasers in every part of the United States. 
WING PIANOS are guaranteed for twelve 
years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material. 


A Book of Information 


about pianos, bound in cloth and contain- 
ing 116 large pages, sent free an request. 
Every one who intends to purchase a pianc 
should have it. Write for it to-day. 


WING & SON 
178-175 East 12th Street, New Y 
1868—34th YEAR—1902 






























PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM” 








WEDDING SILVER 


Sere HE GORHAM CO., Silversmiths, 
@lsl@ invite attention to their highly 


gsoioo0riné OFiginal and exclusive productions in 
Sterling Silver, notably in MARTELE and 
ATHENIC, any of which bearing their xthenic 
trade-marks may be had of leading’ 


jewelers throughout the country. STERLING 














UGGESTIONS: Compact Chests of Family 

Silver, including choice copyrighted patterns 

of Knives, Forks, and Spoons, and with or without 
Fancy Serving Pieces. 


Dinner, Dessert or Tea Services in Italian Renais- 
sance, Eighteenth Century French, Colonial and 
Old English styles. 


Highly artistic individual pieces: Punch Bowls, 





Centre Pieces, Loving Cups, Vases, Desk Furnish- 
ings, Candelabra. Choice designs in Silver and 


Copper combined. 


THE GORHAM CO. 


Si, VERSMITHS AND GOLDSMITHS 





badway and igth Street and 21-23 Maiden Lane 
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Peters Factory Laid 


Shells _ sRcoracwamedt 


In the Grand American 
Handicap—Live Birds— 
1902, Mr. C. G. Spencer, 
of St. Louis, made 
The Record 
of 77 straight Kills with this ammunition. 


In the Grand American Handicap at 
1902: in the Preliminary Handicar, 
Peters Ideal Factory Ammunition won Ist and 
2d, tying for 3d and 4th; in the Grand Amer- 
ican Handicap, won 2d, 3d, and 4th; Conso- 
lation Handicap won ist. In these three 
t contests half the winners shot Peters 
mmunition. 

This ammunition also won the Kansas State 
Championship, 1902; the New Jersey State 
Fhompienese 1902; Michigan State Cham- 
pionship, 1902;Indiana State Championship; 
was first in Grand Average, ‘three days, in 
New York State Sportsmen’s Meeting, 1902; 
and won Team Championship and Dean Rich- 
mond Trophy, 1902, at this meeting. 


King’s, DuPont, Hazard, 
E. C. and Schultze 
Smokeless Powders 


Loads with Dense Powders will soon be ready 


Peters Metallic Cartridges 


Have Revolutionized Marksmanship 
And Hold the World’s Records .. . 


These books sent free on application: Handy Book for 
Sportsmen; Hints on Cartridges and Semi-Smokeless 
Powder; Rifleman’s Record and Score Book. 





The Peters Cartridge Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Eastern Depariment : - 80 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK 


T. H. HELLER, Manager 








DUPONT == | 
Shot Gun or Rifle 


ALWAYS THE SAME 
ALWAYS SAFE 
\ ALWAYS IN THE LEAD 


100 YEARS 


of experience and reputation is the GUARANTEE 





E. I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Wilmington, Del. 























< ACATION season is here and nearly 
\ um everyone has a change of some kind. 
More attention is paid nowadays to out- 
of-door sports than ever before and Shoote- 
ing is one of the most interesting for both 
men and women. If you do not care to hunt 
try your hand at target work. We make a 
large line of 


RIFLES, PISTOLS, 
SHOT-GUNS 


Our Goods have been on the market for 
38 years and are known the world over as 
STANDARD. 


our dealer for a ** Stewems’’ and accept no other make. If he won't supply you we will 
(express paid) upon Teceh tof price. Send for conditions of our $1000.00 RIFL, 
‘T. Our new catalogue is interesting, send-for it. 


TEVENS ARMS @ TOOL COMPANY 
Box No. 5, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








